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PREFACE 


Written during my sabbatical leave in Rome, this book 
grew out of an ongoing discussion with graduate students and 
colleagues at Garrett Theological Seminary. In a series of gradu¬ 
ate seminars in the fields of New Testament and patristics we 
posed afresh problems of early Christianity, and we debated 
possibilities of interpretation. I am, above all, indebted to my 
friends and students in the field of patristics, who always gave 
me a chance to express results of research and without whom 
this book would have been unthinkable: Dr. Jerry Stone, Dr. 
Thomas Tredway, Dr. Patrice de Mestral, Mr. Dennis Groh, 
and Mr. J. Stewardson. I am grateful to my colleagues in New 
Testament, Ernest Saunders, Edward Blair, and Albert Sund- 
berg, who never held back when it came to stimulating early 
Christian studies. I furthermore express my gratitude to Dr. 
Dwight Loder, who helped carry through a sabbatical year that 
had otherwise many complications, and to Professor Reginald 
Fuller, who has gone through my manuscript carefully and 
pointed out where the English style needed correction. Finally 
I must thank the American Association of Theological Schools 
for their generous support of sabbatical projects, a support 
which makes independent and concentrated writing a joy. 

Evanston, Advent Season, 1965. 


Samuel Laeuchli 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following book was originally planned as a continua¬ 
tion of my Language of Faith. I meant to describe third-century 
Christianity in its interaction between theology and culture, 
leading to the “Constantinian Dilemma.” The outline remains 
true to the project; it comprises approximately one hundred and 
twenty years, from the death of the pagan Emperor Caracalla 
to the death of the Christian Emperor Constantine in a.d. 337. 
This block of time gives us the decisive transition from pre- 
Nicene Christianity to the change which came about in the 
battle of the Milvian Bridge and its subsequent decades, contain¬ 
ing the evolution from the theological climate of Origen and 
Tertullian to that of Athanasius, Donatus, and Antony. 

As soon as I set out on my work I decided that I had to change 
the approach. I had meant to write a monograph, that ground¬ 
work of interpretation. As I surveyed the field afresh I began to 
realize that something else was needed. Some excellent mono¬ 
graphs on this period have appeared; I simply mention Henri 
Crouzel, A. H. M. Jones, and W. H. C. Frend, or Peter Gerlitz, 
Hermann Dorries, and Heinz Kraft. In order to try out new 
possibilities of interpretation the approach to the material had 
to be a different one. For this reason I chose the essay. 

The form of this book was born from a desire to phrase the 
tentative and fragmentary character of both history and its in¬ 
terpretation. Partly through being involved in interdisciplinary 
debates, even debates with nontheological and nonhistorical in- 
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terpretations, partly through reading contradictory yet pertinent 
studies on one and the same issue, I have come to appreciate, 
and I have attempted to express, the mysterious dialectic of 
events, that baffling identity, or at least proximity, of Christ and 
Anti-Christ in the history of the church. Time and again I have 
been fascinated by that intertwinement of charisma and death, 
of theology and bigotry. The patristic church produced its basil¬ 
icas and it produced Theodosius’ witch-hunt. These two facts 
can be distinguished only partially; at times we can separate 
them, at times we cannot. 

The essay leaves many aspects unsaid for the sake of a discus¬ 
sion. Any attempt to integrate different issues, or even to deal 
comprehensively with them, would lead to an immense opus, 
thereby killing the very nature of an approach that cuts across 
issues. This book was in danger of assuming unreadable propor¬ 
tions, and in my final draft I have cut down footnotes radically 
and have limited the discussion with other studies to the bare 
minimum. The essay dares to do what the monograph often must 
hide; it can bring into the open that implicit dialogue which 
is always going on when a human being meets the past. In this 
dialogue we can never say everything; by trying to do so we 
would destroy what we mean to say. But by drawing certain 
lines, even in all the tentative character of interpretation, we 
open history for the creative task of church and theology. 

But the essay contains more than this, namely, the dimension 
of “play.” In order to convey its meaning, this term must lose 
the negative connotations an anti-aesthetic culture has given it. 
“Play” designates the dimension of experimentation, of the aes¬ 
thetic attempt, the adventure of the interpretative task. We ar¬ 
range and re-arrange until certain lines coincide and others part 
again. The essay as play builds in a creativity of its own, quite 
limited to be sure, and never complete. We do not write history 
to last a hundred years; we write for a generation for which cer¬ 
tain issues are a matter of life and death. In the dimension of 
play, as we seek for new forms and for new colors in the abun¬ 
dance of the historical riddle, we discover a striking parallel 
between the historian’s contemporary dilemma and the contem¬ 
porary artist’s struggle with this object. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Finally, the essays that follow exhibit the complexity of re¬ 
search tools as well as of the event itself. As I go back and forth, 
examining a century from one viewpoint after another, I become 
sensitive to the multileveled reality of both myself and the past. 
It does matter with which tools I work. It does matter in which 
context research is done, and how this context changes from 
one problem to the next. Both in a modern university and in 
our culture altogether, life should be understood in its plural¬ 
ity, a phenomenon that does not need to be merely disturbing 
but that can become delivering at the same time. The plurality 
gives us new access to the historical enigma. 

In the following five essays I have changed my approach from 
one to the next. In an article in the Lutheran journal Dialogue 
I have recently tried to point out why I believe all hermeneutic 
to be ultimately "open.” If it were not so, the encounter with 
history would lose its freedom and hence its creativity. Quite 
often the hermeneutic conflict is merely a way for a man to as¬ 
sert his dogmatism over everyone else. The hermeneutic open¬ 
ness does not mean that I can do with history what I please 
(the third chapter even attempts to draw a few hermeneutic 
lines, valid at least for the given chapter), nor does it mean that 
we should not fight for our position against what we regard 
to be wrong (there is plenty of polemic in this book). It does 
mean, however, that the interpretation of history—that fasci¬ 
nating mixture of exegesis and comprehension, of recital and 
response—is not merely in my hands, and is therefore not mere¬ 
ly the understanding of my existence. Instead, in the dialogue 
with the absurd, the incomprehensible, or sublime (and all 
three are present in patristic historyl) patterns may evolve that 
run counter to my rules of understanding. At times history 
appears as chaos, and I may be met on the terms of that chaos, 
and in this case my hermeneutic is broken or freed, or both. 

To be sure, in this hermeneutic openness we must be prepared 
for the fleeting character of all concurring lines. This is surely 
not the age to propose, as some French scholars have begun to 
do, a "Christian metaphysic” of the early church. If there is one 
thing the early centuries did not possess, it is a metaphysic. 
The nature of this book should warn us against falling back into 
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such obsolete patterns. I do not know whether the persecutions 
were of God or of Satan, and I know less surely after having 
written about them. But I am thereby faced with a problem that 
becomes my own and that forces me to draw certain lines, time 
and again. The recognition that no consistency is possible in a 
theology of history does not exclude our search for ontological 
possibilities, transitory though they are bound to be. 

I believe that this interpretation of patristic Christianity has 
its immediate relevance, as for instance for the ecumenical dis¬ 
cussion. The Vatican Council will close but the debate will 
continue. And here it is essential to have a fresh access to a 
common heritage. Neither Constantine nor the "Nicaenum” 
nor the Cyprianic ekklesia can be taken for granted as if they 
could provide us with clear answers; nor can they be dismissed 
as mistaken tradition. As we deal with them as transitory 
phenomena, in critical appraisal and open debate, and as we 
understand the patristic church behind them in both its tragedy 
and its dynamic, there arises the chance of a fresh debate. It is 
at least possible that the encounter with the early church may 
free us from sterile positions and lead us on. 

The following essays represent at many points either a qualifi¬ 
cation or even a break with positions held in the Language of 
Faith . What began in the summary chapter of that book has 
grown into new patterns of research, stimulated by the theological 
and historical as well as the cultural ferment in the graduate 
enterprise. It is the result of five fascinating years which I present 
in these pages. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


217 Death of the Emperor Caracalla 

235 Death of the Emperor Alexander Severus 

249 The Decian persecution broke out 

254 Death of Origen 

258 Martyrdom of Cyprian 

261 Gallienus' edict of toleration 

270 Aurelian rose to power 

284 Diocletian took over the empire 

292 The tetrarchy was established 

301 The price edict of Diocletian 

303 Beginning of the great persecution 

305 Diocletian abdicated 

306 Death of Constantius, father of Constantine 

311 Galerius' edict of toleration 

312 The battle of the Milvian Bridge 

321 Constantine ceased to persecute Donatists 

324 Defeat of Lidnius 

325 The Council of Nicaea 

326 Founding of Constantinople 

328 Athanasius became bishop of Alexandria 
337 Death of Constantine 
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CHRIST and ANTI-CHRIST 


In the one hundred and twenty years from the death of 
the Roman Emperor Caracalla, in a.d. 217, to the death of the 
Emperor Constantine in a.d. 387, we find a certain pattern in the 
fluctuating relationship between the Christian church and the 
Roman Empire. 

a) During the first part of the third century the Christian 
churches enjoyed a period of relative rest. Trajan's correspon¬ 
dence with Pliny was not to be forgotten, and it would be faulty 
to speak of toleration. Nevertheless, in the rapidly decaying em¬ 
pire, with one soldier-emperor after another replacing his prede¬ 
cessor’s butchered head, the churches found themselves less than 
ever in the uncertainty of persecution. Persecutions had occurred 
sporadically from the beginning, but never systematic assaults, 
never conscious attempts at extermination. Now there was a 
breathing spell for the Christian church, even if we allow for pos¬ 
sible exceptions. As Cyprian observed, these were decades of 
peace. 1 

b) Twelve hard years followed, begun by Emperor Decius’ 
famous persecution. For the first time in history, the Christians 
were officially and systematically attacked by an imperial edict 
and the whole imperial machine. Blood was spilled throughout 
the empire. In the war against the Goths, Decius fell and left 
his attempt to restore empire and religion in its initial stages. 
He had ruled less than two years. His successor, Valerianus, con¬ 
tinued his anti-Christian campaign until he, too, became a vic- 

1 Pliny, Ep. 10.96-97. On possible persecutions cf. Eus., H.E. VI. 28 and 
Cypr., Ep. 75.10 (Gustave Bardy, Eusebe de CSsarJe, Histoire Eccl. [Paris, 
1955], II, 130). On peace, see Cypr., De Laps. 6. 
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tim of Rome's unlucky wars and died as a Persian captive. The 
Goths broke over the limes romanus, that gigantic defense sys¬ 
tem on the German border, and Gallienus issued his edict of 
toleration in a.d. 261. 2 

c) The edict opened an important forty-year period of peace 
between the Decian and the Diocletian persecutions. Again, 
there were some exceptions, but on the whole there was peace. 8 
No mob lynchings are recorded, nor have court acts survived. 
Churches expanded rapidly in numbers reaching into the army 
as well as into wide circles among the leadership. And as the 
Christian faith gained in momentum it entered into hard com¬ 
petition with Mithra, Isis, and an artificial state-cult of Rome. 

d) The unexpected edicts of Diocletian and Galerius struck 
at the unsuspecting Christians, accustomed as they were to 
de facto toleration. A Nicomedian citizen could not believe in 
the authenticity of the first official decree. (Lact., De Mort . 
Pers . 13.) But the persecutions were authentic, devised to ex¬ 
tinguish what the disappointed Augusti thought was the last 
major obstacle to the restoration of Roma. Four edicts have 
been distinguished in this the most brutal attack ever launched 
against the Christian faith: the first asked for the surrender of 
books and the destruction of churches and at the same time 
demanded that Christian citizens of high rank be stripped of 
their honor; the second was directed against the clergy, pre¬ 
scribing that they be imprisoned; the third imposed torture and 
death if the imprisoned clergy would not recant; and the fourth 
called for the systematic persecution of the whole Christian 
populace. 4 From the Numidian desert to the hamlets of Cap- 

9 Eus„ HJL. VI. 39. 1; VII. 13; Mart. Pion . 32; Act . Acac. 5. 6-7; Act. Max . 
1.1. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (Ox¬ 
ford: Blackwell, 1965), pp. 389 ff. 

8 On the longa pax , see Lact., De Mort. Pers. 3; Eus., HJi. VIII. 1 ff. On 
Aurelianus: Eus., H.E., VII. 30.20; Lact., De Mort. Pers. 6; Vopisc., Vit. 
Aur. 20 and Pass. S. Sytnph . 2 (J. Moreau, La persecution du christianisme 
dans VEmpire Romain [Paris, 1956], pp. 106 ff., and Friedrich Loofe, Paulus 
von Samosata [Leipzig, 1924], p. 59). 

4 The first edict in Lact., De Mort. Pers. 12-13 and Eus., H.E. VIII. 2. 4 
(= Mart. Pal . Pr. 1); the second in Eus., H£. VIII. 6. 8-9; the third in 
Eus., HJL. VUI. 6. 10; the fourth in Eus., Mart. Pal . 3. 1. Norman H. 
Baynes, “The Great Persecution/' Cambr. Anc . Hist., XII, 665 ff. 
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padocia, the empire tried to stamp out this religious enemy that 
had dared to challenge the imperial foundations. 

e) Peace came at last. In the West even under Maxentius the 
senseless persecution began to peter out. The edict of toleration 
issued by Galerius (311) and the so-called edict of Milan (313) 
opened the Constantinian era, even though the process was re¬ 
tarded in the East by Maximinus Daja and Licinius. Constan¬ 
tine favored the new religion, built churches, and participated 
actively in church politics as well as in theological affairs. The 
great change had arrived. The Christian church, just through its 
worst oppression, moved rapidly toward becoming the prime 
religious force in the last century of the Roman Empire.® 

PEACE 

(217-249) 

PERSECUTION 

(249-261) 

PEACE 

(261-303) 

PERSECUTION 

(303-311) 

PEACE 

(311-337) 

Such is the pattern, from its overall perspective. In an introduc¬ 
tory essay on the relationship between peace and persecution 
we want to raise certain questions—generalizations to be sure— 
which will open up the dynamic and ambiguous story of the 
early church. 

1. The victorious story of the Christian church is an excel¬ 
lent paradigm of historical success. Two hundred years before 
Constantine, neither Pliny nor Trajan had any notion that some¬ 
day this Bithynian sect, competing with century-old traditions, 
would become the major religious body of the immense Roman 

* Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church 
(London, 1930), pp. 67 ff. 
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world. Instead of a few disciples waiting for the parousia of 
their Lord, the church was to see its bishops received as high 
priests of the nation in the imperial palace of Nicomedia. The 
great minds of the culture turned to Christian theology. In 
place of the pagan Soldier-Emperor Caracalla, there was Con¬ 
stantine the Great, dying after having received baptism from 
a powerful Christian bishop.® In an amazing upsurge the Chris¬ 
tian church had come to power. 

The victory was a dramatic one. Twice the course of Chris¬ 
tian expansion was stopped by deliberate attempts to restore 
the Augustan religion, and twice did the heirs of Augustus suc¬ 
cumb. Decius intended to return to the gods of Augustus, but 
war slew him before he attained his goal; his followers were even 
less successful. 7 Rome could not murder its dissenters while 
Germanic tribes broke into the land. Forty years later the Dio¬ 
cletian tetrarchy again sought a final solution of the Christian 
problem, but the tetrarchy in turn had to recant. After two con¬ 
certed attempts to restore the empire with the help of the goddess 
Roma, the Roman world bowed. Out of the fanatic struggle an 
impressive era arose: vast basilicas, powerful episcopal sees, 
worldwide theological debates, and a Christian population span¬ 
ning the Mediterranean shores. 

We are confronted with a religious victory if there ever was 
one. After the slow but certain death of the ancient cults which 
Maximinus Daja in vain tried to revive, several religious forces 
competed for primacy. Mithra held the leading position. Neo¬ 
platonism offered a subtle philosophy of religion. Dionysus, Isis, 
and Cybele had by no means surrendered their attractive mys¬ 
teries. In the fourth century, Mani was to join the race, offering 
its dualistic faith. 8 Yet the church won in major parts of the 

0 Eus., F.C. 3. 8 ff.; Socr., H.E. I. 11. 1 ff.; Eus., V.C. 4. 62-64. 

T Cypr., Ep. 80. 1; Eus., H~E. VII. 13; cf. A. Alfoldi, “The Crisis of the 
Empire,” Cambr. Anc. Hist., XII, 196 ff. 

8 Pagan revival in Eus., H£. VIII. 14. 9; IX. 4. 2 (Pierre de Labriolle, 
La reaction paienne [Paris, 1948], pp. 315 ff.); the restoration of the Saturn 
temple in the Forum of Rome in Ernest Nash, Pictorial Dictionary of An¬ 
cient Rome (New York: Praeger, 1961), II, 1055. For the mystery cults re¬ 
cently: Zoltan K£d£r, Die kleinasiatisch-syrischen Kulte zur Romerzeit in 
Ungam (Leiden, 1962), pp. 9ff. and Maria Floriani Squardapino, / culti 
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Roman world. Not only were the oracles of Delphi shut, but 
Mithra no longer led the Roman legions, and Mani was left to 
find disciples primarily in the East. The primacy belonged to 
the catholic bishops. 

The victory of the church was political as well as religious. 
Differing from the philosophic Stoa or the Gnostic coteries, the 
church was not merely a group of initiates with books and rituals, 
like Isis and Dionysus. The church had these, but the church also 
was a social body, patterned after Roman administration, as in 
the episcopal civitas, and governed by concepts of authority that 
were related to political jurisdiction. The victory over the Au¬ 
gustan religion was not merely the achievement of individuals 
fighting an obsolete state dogma; it was also the victory of a 
social organism. 

At the same time, we face a victory of thought. Into the aging 
world of antiquity a new message had entered: Christ is Lord. 
In its radical intolerance this message clashed not merely with 
every mystery or local cult—that was to be expected—but also 
with the official religion, Caesar is Lord, that ideology devised to 
glue together the most incoherent mass of cultures imaginable. 
Was not Augustus born before sunrise and did not a comet 
appear during the games to the deified Caesar? 9 In the alterna¬ 
tives thus formulated two views of life and salvation collided. 
Whether the collision was always authentic and whether the 
victory of the Christian message is what the apostolic age had 
envisaged are different questions. Despite all qualifications, the 
fact remains that one credo was opposed violently by another, 
and the Christian belief won. On the shields of Constantine’s 
soldiers a -f- sign was painted. 

The most impressive aspect of the victory lies in the manner 
in which it was gained. With courage and with blood, the church 

orientali ad Ostia (Leiden, 1962). For Plotinus: Emile Brdhier, The 
Philosophy of Plotinus (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958). The 
anti-Manichaean edict in A. Adam, Texte zum Manichaismus (Berlin, 
1954), pp. 82 ff. 

0 Suet., Caes. 2. 5. versus Matt. 2:2 and Luke 2:8 ff. In Caesar had lain 
the hopes of man, Juvenal, Sat . 7.1. Punishments against the laesa maestas 
in Suet., Caes . 3. 58. cf. Hans Lietzmann, A History of the Early Church 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1950), pp. 157 ff. 
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conquered the world. Despite the mass surrender of large Chris¬ 
tian segments, we find an almost unbelievable amount of indi¬ 
vidual witness, of faithfulness, and of endurance. With a nobil¬ 
ity of mind and body, Perpetua went to the arena after having 
told her story; with a similar feminine nobility, Crispina died a 
hundred years later in the same city of Carthage. 10 From the 
death of Cyprian to the martyrdom of the forty witnesses of 
Sabaste we marvel at the unbending integrity of Christian faith 
against the brutal intolerance of secular authority. The one 
thing which Rome could not wipe out was the blood of the 
martyrs. 

It is hard to imagine today how deeply the turn from hate 
to toleration must have affected the Christians. Three hundred 
bishops, among them mutilated confessors from prisons and 
mines, were received by the sovereign himself in sumptuous 
grandeur. You could walk over the travertine of Rome with 
your head upl It was all like a fairy tale. But it was true. Almost 
overnight history had taken on a paradisiac turn. Who among 
Christians of any age would not have been infatuated with tax 
exemptions and heavenly mosaics after recent tortures and 
wrecked sanctuaries? 11 

As a result, Christians of the Constantinian age developed a 
sense of victorious optimism. “Let us celebrate with exultation 
the triumph of Godl" said Lactantius at the end of his book 
(De Mort. Pers. 52.4). It must have been exhilarating to belong 
to those who crushed the enemy, especially when this enemy 
was a time-honored empire. From the edicts of toleration on¬ 
ward a feeling of success ran through the church, fed by its phe¬ 
nomenal growth during times of peace. Already Cornelius of 
Rome, understandably prone to “think big,” spoke with awe and 
pride of the large number of clergy in the capital; in the Church 
History of Eusebius this success received its literary expression. 
Neither the feeble ancient cults nor the pre-fabricated idols of 
the Augustan state nor the captivating mysteries had been strong 

10 Tert., Apol. 50. 13; Pass. SS. Fel. et Perp. 18; Act. Crisp. 4. 2; Test. 40 
Mart. 

11 Eus., P.C. 3. 6; 3. 15. 
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enough to retard the triumphal course of the Savior. Who could 
stand in the way of God? A legend came to support this exhilara¬ 
tion by inserting into the life of Constantine the miraculous 
vision: “In hoc signo vinces” Constantine himself believed in 
providential guidance: “Compelled by divine power I began ray 
course.” 12 The way from persecution to victory had been the 
way of God. 

Was it really so? 

2. Peace has certain characteristics, positive as well as negative. 
And there is more than one kind of peace. We have before us 
three epochs of peace in the patristic age: a time of relative 
acquiescence before the Decian persecution; the peace between 
the two major Roman persecutions; and the final courtship be¬ 
tween church and empire after the legal termination of persecu¬ 
tion. These periods contain different aspects of peace. 

a) Peace enabled the growth of the churches. A rapid aug¬ 
mentation of episcopal sees can be observed throughout the third 
century, and by a.d. 300 the number of Christians had reached 
remarkable proportions in Rome and North Africa as well as 
along the eastern Mediterranean. The two breathing spells had 
resulted in both territorial expansion and numerical growth. 
At the same time the communal life of the churches grew as 
peace strengthened and stabilized the communities. Each persecu¬ 
tion was followed by synods—Carthage, Elvira, Arles, Nicaea— 
in which the inner life of the churches was structured. 18 In times 
of peace the church sought for its communal form. 

Peace gave Christians the chance to think. Even though the 
period was marked by inner strife and the threat of persecution, 
the magnificent work of Origen was achieved in an age of rela- 

18 Eus„ HJS. VI. 43.11-12; VIII. 1.2 ff.; V.C. 2.28 and 2.55. "Victory” in Min. 
Fel. Oct. 40; dies victoriae (= martyrdom) in Pass . SS. Fel. et Perp. 18.1. 
For the expansion of Christianity, see Adolf von Hamack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 
1924), II, 894 ff. and £lie Griffe, La Gaule chrHienne d Vdpoche romaine 
(Paris and Toulouse, 1947), pp. 78 ff. Cf. the maps 2ff. in AECW. 

18 Cypr., Ep. 61.1 ff.; 73.1 ff.; 70.1 ff. (cf. C.SXX. IH.l, 435-36.) Elvira, Can . 
19; 20; 33. Ancyra, Can. 18. Arles, Can. 18 ff. Nicaea, Can . 4ff. and 18 ff. The 
assembly of the church of Rome in regard to Noetus in Hipp., CJfoet. 1. Cf. 
Hamack, op. cit., II, 551. 
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tive peace. Ambrose, the wealthy Alexandrian, gave him the 
means to work and dictate to secretaries, and Caesarea offered 
him a home after a jealous bishop had driven him out of Egypt. 
It took leisure and the span of creative years to write the thirty- 
two books of his Commentary on the Gospel of John . He could 
never have embarked upon such an enormous task—twenty-seven 
chapters on the opening verse!—in a time of stress and under¬ 
ground survival. For decades the Constantinian age fought to ex¬ 
press the relation between the Father and the Son. Peace was the 
seedbed for theological speculation. Christian faith, as belief in 
a Word that became Flesh, needed the span of time and of 
rest to think and to rethink the meaning of this Word. 14 

And peace was the ideal prerequisite for aesthetic creativity. 
Persecution tore down the churches. Only by an amazing coin¬ 
cidence have we recently come into possession of a pre-Con- 
stantinian sanctuary at Dura-Europos. But with the final peace 
of the fourth century, the liturgy of the Christian church created 
the first architectural form in Christian history, the paneled 
basilica adorned with mosaics. The mausoleum of Constantia 
still shows the daring transition in the search for a relevant form 
of beauty. 15 As we stand today in Santa Pudentiana, Santa 
Sabina, or San Apollinare in Classe, we are grateful for the cen¬ 
tury that gave us the Christian basilica. 

These positive aspects of peace are paralleled by negative 
ones. Just before the outbreak of the great persecution, aware 
that Africa had lost the spiritual vitality one would expect from 
the body of Christ, Cyprian complained about the lack of dis¬ 
cipline among his people. Only a short time before, Origen had 
compared his own age with that of the apostles and asked what 
had happened to the signs and miracles of the primitive church. 
Persecutions underlined their complaints, and Cyprian was hor¬ 
rified by the multitudes running to sacrifice immediately after 

14 Orig., Comm. Joh. 6.2/8 If/; Eus., H.E. VI.8.4-5; Greg. Naz., Orat. 27.2-3., 

16 Lact.; De Mort. Pers. 12.2; Eus., V.C. 2.46; 3.30-32; 4.36; H.E. VIII, 1.5 
(cf. Bardy, op. cit., Ill, 4). Opt., App. 10.7. Cod. Theod. XIII, 4.2. For the 
basilica, see Deichmann-Langlotz, art. "Basilika,” R.A.C. vol. 1, col. 1225 ff.; 
for literature on the Mausoleum of Constantia, see A. P. Frutaz, II complesso 
monumentale di Sant. Agnese e di Santa Costanza (Cittfi del Vaticano, 1960), 
pp. 72 ff. 
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the Decian edict. Fifty years later a Roman official could say 
nonchalantly to a Christian martyr of the same city, “That every¬ 
one has sacrificed you must no doubt know?" During the epochs 
of rest, the vigor of the Christian communities slackened con¬ 
siderably, and a militant discipline of witness was replaced by an 
increasing religious complacency. 16 

The matter of growth, an asset of times of peace, can also be 
viewed as a rather unfortunate trend. By the year of Constantine’s 
death more, considerably more, Christians belonged to the church 
and shared the Lord's table than in any earlier period. In terms 
of numerical growth, the third period of peace was by far the 
most successful of all, reaching its climax a century later when 
Christianity became the empire’s official and only tolerated re¬ 
ligion. But that meant that the church of Rome, for instance, 
had become even more satiated with fringe members by the year 
340 than it had been by 250 when Novatian broke away for 
reasons of discipline and commitment. To develop Harnack’s 
speculation on numbers, 30,000 may have become 300,000 a cen¬ 
tury later, but the church was certainly not better off with this 
increase than it had been a century before. 17 Like suburban 
churches today, the Constantinian church faced the problem of 
preceding centuries on a larger scale and with even less chance 
of succeeding. “More peace” under Constantine did not mean 
better Christianity. It only brought about a different type of 
Christianity. 

Because “more” is not “better,” the feeling of success in the 
Constantinian peace was a tragic self-deception since it under¬ 
stood “victory” in terms of value. The peace of the fourth century 
brought the first immense numerical increase in Christian his¬ 
tory but it did not excel qualitatively. Neither “to win” nor “to 

” c yP r - De Laps. 6 and 8; Orig., Horn. Jer. IV.3.3; Act. Crisp. 1.7; Eus., 
HJE. VIII.I.7-8. The pseudo-Cyprianic work, De Sing. Cler. (4; 30; 34, etc.) 
is typical for the church at the end of the third century (for the date, see 
Hugo Koch, Cyprianische Vntersuchungen (Bonn, 1926), p. 454). Orig., Exh. 
Mart. 48. E. W. Benson, Cyprian, His Life, His Times, His Work (New York, 
1897), p. 43 spoke about “the trials of peace.” 

1T Eus., H.E. VII.8; V.C. 2.45. For numbers, cf. Hamack, op. cit., p. 805 and 
D. R. Dudley, The Civilization of Rome (New York: Mentor, 1960), p. 110; 
the secularization in W. W. Hyde, Paganism to Christianity in the Roman 
Empire (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946), p. 7. 
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grow” was synonymous with "being under the grace of God.” 
The Constantinian expansion brought more dissent, hypocrisy, 
and even murder under Christian pretexts than all three preced¬ 
ing centuries combined. From many perspectives the peace under 
Constantine was a disastrous event. 

The peace under the soldier-emperors enabled the creation of 
Origen's magnificent opus—and it prepared the congregations of 
Carthage and Alexandria for treason. The victory under Con¬ 
stantine gave Christian history the superb basilica as a Chris¬ 
tian sanctuary—and it brought about the faithless mob of Chris¬ 
tian Rome. Thus we are warned from the outset against writing 
either a historia triumphans (as if God had ever sanctified suc¬ 
cess) or a historia negativa (as if God would delight in failure). 
In the Christian peace of the early church, victory met with 
failure. 

b) The peace before Decius and the peace after Constantine 
represent two different possibilities of a modus vivendi between 
Christian faith and the world. The first phase is peace of the 
diaspora while the second is acknowledged peace. 

"There is no Christian in this village except one!” reported 
a Roman city. Peace of the diaspora was the peace of the Chris¬ 
tian minority in a non-Christian world. The Christian was a 
permanent alien, and his community was a dispersed congrega¬ 
tion in the midst of a culture that did not share his creed. Con¬ 
flict was temporarily suspended, during which time the diaspora 
was free to exist despite cultural or religious pressure toward 
conformity. Because of the ever present potential threat, the wit¬ 
ness "I am a Christian” was a risk, even though for the majority 
of the diaspora Christians the risk was only slight. But the pos¬ 
sibility of conflict lurked behind the most complacent congrega¬ 
tion. 18 

Thus the peace of the diaspora was eschatological peace, i.e., 
peace in front of the end, volatile peace with the chance of 
abrupt termination and fulfillment. The days were counted; life 
was a gift. The time of the church was gained time, unmerited 

10 Mart, Sab, 3.3-4. Act, Jul, 1.3. Act, Carp, etc. 3. On the name ‘'Chris- 
tianus” as almost a proper name, c£. Harnack, op, dt,, I, 439. 
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time. Who knew when the enemy would strike again, perhaps 
for the final blow? Origen's Exhortation to Martyrdom is per¬ 
meated with such eschatological awareness on every page. While 
Tertullian’s aggressive hostility would have nothing to do with 
it, Origen's exhortation was the expression of just this peace, fac¬ 
ing the parousia in sober and urgent realism. 10 

The peace of the fourth century was acknowledged peace. 
More and more the church ceased to be a diaspora. It began 
with the simple phrase of toleration, “They may be Christians 
again I” Then an emperor spoke with awe about the “lawful 
and most holy Catholic religion" and invited bishops to his 
court in imperial coaches. At the end of the century the emperor 
used capital punishment for violators of the faith. The diaspora 
was becoming the home. This acknowledged peace drove the 
Christian church out of parochial isolation into the world, as 
the apologetic and missionary enterprise had already begun to 
do. An imperial invitation to the palace of Nicaea broke the 
ghetto-like character of the church. When bishops corresponded 
as far as the boundaries of the empire and the council dealt with 
Libya, Antioch, and Rome alike, we observe signs of the world¬ 
wide responsibility of the theological enterprise. 20 The age of 
Nicaea was the first large-scale attack against the insularity of 
faith. 

But Athanasius stood up to Constantine, and he stood up like¬ 
wise against Constantius and Julian. The Constantinian age not 
only brought the submission of the church under the first ruler 
who confessed Christianity, but it also brought the clash of the 
church with that rule which began to embrace, or claimed to 
embrace, Christianity. The legal relation was ambiguous for a 
century, and the outcome of that ambiguity was not homoge¬ 
neous. But for a large part of that century, from Marcellus of 
Ancyra’s deposition to Ambrose's fanatic battle with Valentinian 

19 Test. 40 Mart. 2.1; Act. Jul. 8.4. Orig., Exh . Mart. 12; 20-21; 51, etc. 
versus Tert., Apol. 2; De Fug . in Pers. 1 ff. 

20 Eus., H.E. X.5-6; Athan., Apal. 2.20; Cod. Theod. XVI.1.3-4. Cf. Cypr., 
Ep. 75; Orig., Exh . Mart. 19; Nic., Can. 6 and 11 ff. The worldwide aspect 
of the Arian controversy in Athan., De Deer . 26; Urk. 1; 4 b ; 23, etc. 
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II, the acknowledged peace with the world did not bring rest 
but conflict. 21 

The peace of the diaspora was the Christian congregation's 
chance to live in front of the end; acknowledged peace was the 
challenge of a public faith. The possibilities for a Christian life 
in the world stood between the two extreme alternatives that 
faced the ancient church, one being the total rejection of the 
world in order to live in consistent and unbending conflict, and 
the other being the unquestioned identification with the world. 
While radical conflict would have made both life and proclama¬ 
tion impossible (as in the Manichaean case), identification lost 
all Christian substance (as in the consolations of Boethius) . 22 
Peace was the bridge over which the gospel could expand if it 
expanded at all; it was the middle ground between denial and 
self-surrender that made possible the speech and life of the early 
church. 

However, these alternatives as such were both fallacious. Traces 
of the Constantinian peace can be found throughout the early 
church, and “Constantinian Christians" have existed from the 
beginning. When Augustus closed the temple of Janus, the Pax 
Romana influenced the church. 23 In reverse, the Constantinian 
church contained elements of the diaspora; as we shall see later, 
the monastic movement was eschatology translated into the cul¬ 
ture of the fourth century. That the alternatives were not pure 
becomes obvious as soon as we look at them critically. The dias¬ 
pora should have known something about the years of peace it 
had gained; but it often did not. The insular parochialism of 
the diaspora lacked the public thrust which the Christian message 
was ready to make by the third century. On the other hand, the 
peace under Constantine eliminated the front and thus lost the 
eschatological intensity which had been the salt of the persecuted 

« Socr., HJE. 1.35.1 ff.; Athan., Apol. II.86.8; Hist. Arian. 32-33; 54; Epist. 
de Syn. Ar. et Seleuc. 3. Cf. Karl F. Morrison, “Rome and the City of God/* 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (March, 1954), LIV, 1.51. 

“ Here Eus., H.E. V.16.22; Tert., De Fuga 9; De Scap. 5; De Anim. 55; 
there the Philosophiae Consolatio of Boethius,, ed. Ludovicus Bieler, Corp . 
Christ ., vol. XC1V (Turnholt, 1957). 

13 Suet., Caes . 2.22; cf. Lawrence Waddy, Pax Romana and World Peace 
(New York; Norton, 1951). 
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congregation. The most detrimental influence of the Constan- 
tinian church came from the permanent armistice which lulled 
Christians into the dream of a realized paradise that was in truth 
illusory. In the relation between Christ and the world, from the 
beginning, diaspora met acknowledgment, and acknowledgment 
could not exist without diaspora. 

c) A second distinction has to be seen, parallel to the first but 
not identical with it, which brings the first more clearly into 
focus. It is the difference between external and internal peace. 

External peace was peace with Rome. It could have the form 
of unofficial toleration, as we have just observed, or it could mean 
legal acknowledgment and even systematic imperial support. 
External peace was what the church always hoped for, and the 
Christians were willing to offer their services and prayers for it 
even though they rejected the service of arms. As the martyrs put 
it: honor to Caesar, but fear to Godl 24 The one wing that re¬ 
garded the uncompromising fight as the only authentic witness 
of Christian faith was neither feasible nor even true to its own 
cause. 2 ® Christians wanted peace of one type or another within 
the empire. 

However, there are two types of external peace, and owing 
to the dramatic conflict with the Caesars the Christians were not 
always able to recognize the difference. One peace meant the 
cessation of anti-Christian action, the second meant the elimina¬ 
tion of an anti-Christian front after the termination of persecu¬ 
tion. The first gave to the church a realm of life, of expansion 
and creativity, and without it Christianity might have been 
wiped out just as many religious movements have been erased 
from history through persecutions that lasted to the bitter end. 
A legal or at least semilegal status was indispensable to the 
growth of a movement. But the second step was the denial of 
Christian dynamics, namely, the removal of the front between 

•* Pass. Sand. Scil. 2 and 9; Just. Mart. Apol. 1.17; Orig., K.K. 8.73 ff.; 
Tert., Apol. 33.1 (the emperor has been elected by the Lord). On rejecting 
the service of arms, see Jean-Michel Hornus, lbvangile et Labamm (Geneve, 
1960), pp. 95 ff. and 121 ff. 

*’ As the anti-Montanist author of Eus., H.E. V.16.12, already saw, the 
Montanists did not live the consistent conflict they advocated. Cf. also Cypr., 
Act. Proc. I and Athan., Apol. De Fuga 22. 
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Christian faith and the world. The error of the Constantinian 
age was that the second step was taken along with the first, and 
that for countless Christians the end of persecution meant the 
end of the front between faith and the world. This elimination 
contained the surrender of all Christian dynamics over against 
the world. 

As a result, the fourth century learned that, after external 
peace has arrived, some front must exist on which there can be 
a controversy between faith and culture. There cannot be a 
middle ground between total rejection and total surrender unless 
there is a front somewhere. Athanasius discovered the front in 
the political-ecclesiastical encounter with the emperors them¬ 
selves, and he was not afraid to force the issue. 26 The Cappado¬ 
cian theologians found it by using the recent neoplatonic forms 
of speech and thought and transforming them into trinitarian 
language. The monastic movement expressed the controversy of 
peace in the continuation of ascetic independence. All three 
forms represented endeavors not to lose out in a total peace but 
to continue one front or another during the period of external 
peace. A simultaneous victory of both types of peace would have 
destroyed the whole eschatological dynamic which lay at the root 
of the Christian message. 

But there was also the matter of internal peace, of peace within 
the churches themselves, and this was quite another matter. This 
internal peace was neither complementary, nor was it in direct 
opposition, to the peace with the Caesars. Rather it followed its 
own rules. We can trace, for instance, times of inner peace as 
times of inner growth. This meant stabilization, taking place in 
times of external rest. At the same time it appears as if such 
periods often buried crucial issues. North Africa waited from 
Cyprian to Caecilian for the outbreak of the great schism; the 
issue of what to do with postbaptismal sins was dormant after 
the first great persecution until the second brought it into the 
limelight again; and the whole christological question had to 
wait from Paul of Samosata to Arius for the serious consideration 

*• Athan., Apol. II.86.2 ff. The other issues (thought and discipline) will 
be the contents of the following essays. 
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it deserved . 27 The decisive periods for theological and ethical 
development certainly did not merely coincide with external 
peace. 

This takes us back to the overall picture of our century and a 
half. Decades before the outbreak of the Decian persecution 
the churches were in violent dissent over theological issues 
(Christology) and matters of church discipline (the forgiveness 
of sins) . 28 Even the first of our three periods was filled not with 
inner peace but with internal controversy. The last of the three 
periods did not lessen but enhanced the controversy, leading into 
the first great schisms of Christianity: the Donatist split, the 
Melitian independence movement, and the Arian churches. 2 ® 
The century of external peace brought about the first of all the 
numerous centuries of fanatical internal controversies. Conflict 
belonged to the very core of the Christian life. 

Inner peace in the life of the churches was not necessarily a 
sign of death, just as conflict was not necessarily a sign of life. 
Internal peace could be the breathing spell which churches and 
individuals needed before the drama of truth could next enter 
upon the scene. But the breathing spells did not make history 
nor did they bring insight into matters of discipline and faith. 
For such insights we shall have to look to the Montanists, to 
Arius and Alexander, to Callixtus and Hippolytus, to Constan¬ 
tine, and to Athanasius. And we shall see that the conflict with 
the state as well as with the world helped the church to come 
to grips with issues which periods of quietness were prone to 
smooth over. 

“I have not come to bring peace, but a sword,” Jesus had said 

87 On the situation in North Africa, see W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist 
Church (Oxford: Clarendon, 1952) pp. 87 ff. On the councils, Elvira Can . 2; 
Ancyra Can . 1 ff.; Arles Can. 14, and Nicaea Can. 10 ff. In the period prior to 
Nicaea there was as much a stalemate (Theognostus, in Photius, Cod. Bibl . 
106, and Pierius, Jer., De Vir . III. 76) as there was a preparation of the 
crucial debate (Eus., H.E. VII.30.6 ff. on Paul of Samosata, and HJZ. IX.6.3 
on Lucian of Antioch). Cf. also Methodius, the disciple of Origen. 

88 Eus., HJs. V.28.3 ff.; Hipp., Ref. IX.12.1 ff.; Tert., Adv . Prax . 1 ff.; Hipp., 
Comm. Dan . 1.17.5 ff. 

88 A recent survey in Dantelou-Marrou, The First Six Hundred Years 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), pp. 239 ff. 
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(Matt. 10:34). Our one hundred and twenty years are a com¬ 
mentary on this saying. 

3. In the daily life of ancient Rome the catchword, “Christ is 
Lord,” was not the pious phrase it seems to be today. It was a 
battle cry and a subversive one. “Christ is Lord” used the very 
basis on which the imperium was built, the term kyrios — 
dominus, and applied it to Christ. Any committee on un-Roman 
activities would have been emotionally aroused by it. Diocletian 
was lord, and not the Christian god. 80 That is, Rome would 
not have minded at all if the phrase had been used in the 
normal syncretistic framework of cult and mystery, within a 
pantheon that harmed no one. There you could talk about the 
“Lord Jesus” as long as it had nothing to do with reality. But 
for third- and fourth-century man it was a matter of whether 
or not to place a libation on an altar of a state temple as an act 
of supreme loyalty to the empire. We understand the explosive 
character of such early Christian phrases only if we take them 
out of the familiar context of our contemporary theology and 
liturgy and try to imagine them as they sounded in antiquity, as 
concrete and often dangerous phrases inimical to the ears of 
politicians, priests, and soldiers properly educated in Roman 
ideology. 

In the persecutions of the early church, the fight between 
“Kyrios Christos” and “Kyrios Kaisar" was not a battle about 
words. It was a fight between two claims of salvation that could 
not endure coexistence. Who won was another question; and 
whether the two claims could ever be solved in a compromise is, 
again, another question. But here, before the Constantinian 
tur nin g point, the two claims came to a head. Dedus and 
Cyprian understood that they were not dealing with academic 
abstractions but with life and death issues for Carthage and 
Rome. 81 

80 Art. "Kupioq,” Th.WJJ.T. Ill, 1045 ff.; Gustav Adolf Deissmann, Licht 
vom Osten (Tubingen, 1923, pp. 287 ff. For the Christians, there was One 
Lord only (Mart. Sab. 6.3), Jesus Christ who ruled (Act. Max. 8). 

81 The conflict can well be measured from the venomous anti-Christian 
inscription of Aruf-Arykanda (CJX. III.12.132 and 13.625 s ). The pious 
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Looking first at the Roman side of the conflict, Tertullian’s 
statement that only “bad” emperors persecute was not true. 
Actually, the reverse was the case! Decius was not less capable 
than his pitiful predecessors who had reached the throne of 
Augustus, and we make the issue of the Diocletian persecution 
all too easy by putting the whole blame merely on the co- 
Emperor Galerius . 32 The fact was, Rome was threatened by the 
Christian movement, and the emperors who understood this and 
who were willing to act against it were not the weakest but at 
times able rulers. We must take care not to let Decius and 
Diocletian be tarnished by Lactantius' observations; otherwise 
we miss the impact of the battle. 

Rome was threatened by the Christian church. She was 
threatened because her gods had been dying for centuries. Ever 
since fifth-century Athens the philosophers knew that gods did 
not live, at least not in the way Homer described them and 
people worshiped them in the temples. There was nothing Chris¬ 
tian about the critique of polytheism, and when the apologists 
and martyrs denied the existence of pagan gods they often used 
arguments that were commonplace in philosophical circles. It was 
nothing new to say that gods did not exist . 33 But why persecute 
Christianity as a revolt against those ancient gods if numbers of 
people had shared their beliefs long before them? Because Rome 
had made use of these gods in the erection of the Augustan em¬ 
pire. The emperor needed the gods, needed the divine sanctifica¬ 
tion of power. How could you have an ancient empire without 
these gods, a pantheon looking to the one great divine sovereign 
in Rome and Nicomedia? Was not the nimbus the ruler's secret, 
no matter how low he had fallen in culture and wisdom? By 
denying the gods and by refusing to sacrifice, Christianity cut the 

phrases of the Younger Pliny about “the deified emperors’* ( Ep . 10.65; cf. 
10.52 and 102) expressed political devotion, shallow as they were. Typical 
also Pliny, Ep. 10.35 and 100, with Ep. 36 and 101. 

83 Tert., Apol. 5.5 ff. Important for an understanding of the imperial posi¬ 
tions are Act. Max. 1.9 and Act. Crisp. 2.4. 

83 Act. Proc. Cypr. 1.2; Act. Acac. 2.5. Petronius had done the same, Sat. 
5.44 and 5.60. Texts on this issue in Frederick C. Grant, Hellenistic Religions 
(New York: Liberal Arts, 1953), pp. 71 ff. Cf. the recent article by Josef 
Pieper, “Ueber die Wahrheit der platonischen Mythen,’* Einsichten; Fest¬ 
schrift fiir G. Kruger (Frankfurt, 1962), pp. 289 ff. 
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ground from under the emperor's feet. What Athens knew the 
Christians practiced, Rome was fighting a revolt, an intellectual 
and communal revolt, 84 

There are two steps in the history of persecution, and their 
very difference reveals the whole tragedy in Rome's attempt to 
cope with the problem of Christianity. The first man to know 
certainly that Christianity posed a threat to Rome was the 
Governor of Bithynia, the younger Pliny. The caution in the 
wording of Trajan's reply was deliberate. Trajan did not intend 
to make out of Christianity a religio illicita; he simply demanded 
a clear response from a Christian if he was caught. Trajan refused 
to lay down plans for trapping the Christians; he even rejected 
anonymous denunciations. This was typical Roman political wis¬ 
dom. But, because of the nature of the Christian revolt, it was 
bound to fail in the long run, exposing the Christians to chance 
eruptions of hate. When famine or flood occurred, frustrated 
mobs of citizens, economically and morally bankrupt, demanded 
scapegoats. 85 Like the lynchings in the American South, the 
pattern of persecution was without law of time or locale but was 
left to the psychological and sociological pressures of an un¬ 
predictable mob. 

The second step was, de facto if not de jure, a reversal of 
Trajan's policy. Rome could no longer endure the "atheistic" 
religion of Christ. Imperial edicts, systematically planned to re¬ 
store the crumbling state, demanded sacrifice before state idols. 
As a result of deliberate planning, bishops were killed in Rome, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. 86 Likewise, Diocletian and his co-em- 

84 The statement that the pagan "gods did not make heaven and earth” 
(Act. Carp . etc. 10; cf. Act. Crisp. 3.2) was a political attack on Rome, on the 
followers of Augustus whom Virgil had called an offspring of a god; Virg. 
Aen . 6.789; Act. Crisp. 4.1 (“how do we endure any longer Christian 
impiety?”). In reverse, the Christian counterattack had political connotations 
(J. Moreau, De la mort des persdcuteurs (Paris, 1954) , I, S.C. XXXIX, 53) . 

85 The decision in Pliny (Ep. 10.97) was still valid when Cyprian cited the 
law in not giving information about Christians (Act. Proc. Cypr . 1.5). Legally 
the church belonged to philosophical and religious societies (Tert., Apol . 38), 
and persecutions were, above all, the result of mob hysteria, as in Mart., 
Pion. 10.1 and the famous sentences by Tertullian, Apol . 40. 

88 Against Gerda Kriiger, Die Rechtsstellung der vorkonstantinischen 
Kitchen (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 107 ff., who wanted to reduce the persecu- 
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peror, knowing what they were doing, determined to eradicate 
Christianity at all costs. It was an ideological battle and it was 
a political battle, with the state fighting off a refractory religion 
in its midst. Now the first type of persecution came to the fore; 
after a century of political decay and economic misery the mob 
broke loose, having found a perfect victim for its frustration. 
The sadism witnessed by Eusebius, the brutality of the Gover¬ 
nors Lysias and Probus, the burning of a Phrygian village with 
all its women and children reminding us of similar events in 
Christian Europe 1650 years later—all were outbreaks of the 
lowest human sadism and perversion. 87 But Rome could not 
carry out its edicts without the help of a sadistic and disap¬ 
pointed populace. And thus the official persecutions against 
Christians became the shame of pagan antiquity’s coma. 

Persecution was a form of encounter. If one reads the acts of 
the martyrs, one is often amazed how the Romans struggled 
with the Christians about gods and men. Many of these pro- 
consuls wanted to know, as in that dramatic debate between the 
Christian, Phileas, and the Roman official, Culcianus. “Is your 
religion a live option?”—this was being asked. And we are 
amazed to find Roman common sense asking questions about God 
and Christ that were to remain with the church for centuries to 
cornel 38 Persecution was, in a sense, the highest tribute Rome 
could pay the Christians because it was the recognition of the 
church’s impact on Roman life. You do not persecute the foolish 
—as Rome tended to make her citizenry believe 39 —you persecute 

tions to "Schutzmassnahmen” (Germany 19351), the wording in the rescript 
of Gallienus (Smoq dno twv tottcov tmv OpqoKEUCTipcov diroxcopifacoCTiv, Eus., 
H.E. VII.13) and the text of Galerius’ edict (ut denuo sint christiani, Lact„ 
De Mart. Pers . 34) prove that we are not dealing with actions against certain 
individuals but with a conscious conflict between empire and church. Cf. 
Eus., HJL. VI .39. 2 ff. 

87 Eus., fli. VI1I.7-9; VHI.11.1; Mart. Pal.; Lact., Div. Inst . V 11.10; Act. 
Claud. 1.6 ff.; 2.3 ff.; Act. Iren. 3.1. 

38 Act. Acac. 1.7 ff.; 4.2 ff. Culcianus and Phileas in Act. Phil. 1.3 ff.; 2.1 ff. 
As Porphyry had seen in his polemic ( Fragm. 15 and 63; against de Labriolle, 
op. cit. pp. 280-81), the christological questions were crucial, Act. Acac. 4.4-5; 
Mart. Pion. 16.3-6. Cf. also Act. Carp. etc. 10; Act. Phil. 1.10 and Afar*. Pion. 
5.3. 

80 The accusations were: stupidity (Act. Crisp. 3.3), superstition (1.4), 
vanity (1.6), and insipientia (Act. Max. 2-2) • Cf. Act. Claud. 1.3. 
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the enemy that has his hands on your throat. And this was 
exactly the case. 

Persecution was an expression of despair. The ancient gods 
were dying or were long dead, and the imperial reconstruction 
would not live. Of course, religion can survive for centuries after 
it has ceased to live, and cults are practiced long after they have 
ceased to be meaningful. The revival of obsolescent cults was 
a political game. But at heart Rome knew that something was 
wrong with her gods, and therefore it had to fear the Christian 
church. Cato’s polemic against Greek philosophy and the 
travesties in Juvenal and Petronius were born of the same emo¬ 
tions. 40 Persecution was even more an act of weakness because 
the fabrication of the imperial ideology was, in actuality, an 
abuse of religion. The emperor cult had no religious significance. 
Indeed, did anyone ever address a prayer to the soul of Titus 
whose apotheosis is depicted in the vault of his triumphal arch? 4 * 
As far as the documents go, and as far as our whole knowledge 
of the first three centuries after Christ goes, the answer has to 
be negative. And this is the strongest possible indictment of that 
imperial ideology. 

Because this ideology did not live, it had to be enforced by 
political authority. Sacrilege became conspiracy, and “atheism” 
became a crime against the state. 42 When a culture can save her 
gods only by force, the gods are dead. Rome was doomed to lose 
to Mithra, Christ, or Isis, since the work of Augustus was done. 


40 Plut. Cato 22; Juv. Sat. 3.60-61; Petr., Sat. I ft. Suet., Caes. 2.31; Luc., 
De Alex. 12 ff. L£on Homo (De la Rome paienne & la Rome chrttienne 
(Paris, 1950), p. 37) spoke about a mixture between irreligion and super¬ 
stition. 

41 Theodor Zahn, Skizzen atis dem Leben der AUen Kirche (Erlangen, 
1898), p. 231. Pliny was a priest of the “deified Titus” (CJJL. V.5667) —which 
he does not mention once in his letters. He prayed for the living emperor 
(Ep. 10.13-14), but he never prayed in the name of a dead augustus. 

48 Because the imperial cult did not live (cf. Pliny, Ep. 10.70-71 and the 
text by Claudius, Pap. Lond. 1912. 48-51, cf. H. Idris Bell, Jews and Christians 
in Egypt (London, 1924), p. 24) but was a political act (Sept. Sev . demanded 
the inclusion of Pertinax in prayers and oaths, Dio Cass., Hist. 75.4), its 
denial became a political act (Act. Acac. 3.4), and the sacrilegia mentis 
(Cypr. Act. Proc . 3.4) became a political term (4.1) which required punish¬ 
ment by law (4.2). All debate could only lead to an imperial command 
(Mart. Pion. 3.2; Act. Carp. 10). 
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But to lose takes greatness, and this the Romans of the soldier- 
age did not possess. In the martyrdom of the young Carthaginian 
aristocrat, Perpetua, and her slave, the son of Septimius Severus is 
mentioned, Geta. Soon afterward Geta was murdered by his 
own brother, Caracalla; his name was replaced in the marble 
inscription of the triumphal arch, and his figure was crudely 
hewn out from the Arcus Argentariorum in the Velabro. 43 This 
is the world which put Perpetua to death. Geta was murdered in 
the lap of his mother. Here lies the tragic aspect of Rome’s fight 
with the Christian church. 

We understand why Rome could cope with the Christian 
problem only through persecution. 

Looking at the persecutions from the Christian side, they were 
what may be called “eschatological signs.” The book of Revela¬ 
tion had closed with the maranatha, the drama of suffering lead¬ 
ing to the prayer for the coming of a new age (Rev. 22:20). The 
acts of the martyrs were filled with the presence of such a coming 
reality, and the Montanist prophet transmitted efficaciously to 
his listeners this feeling of the end. The gospel had foretold the 
drama of the end. And now, since the drama had come, the end 
was near. The churches and their believers were shaken into the 
awareness that they could not make any final peace with the 
status quo, with time, or with culture. And thus in the suffering 
of confessors and in the ecstatic agony of martyrs, the Christians 
received a new and powerful sign of the unexpected dimension 
of faith, a sign pointing to the radical change of the present and 
the imminence of another mode of life. MARANATHA! The 
glimpse of new life was present already for those who were soaked 
with the baptism of blood. 44 

48 Pass. SS. Fel. et Perp. 7.4. Geta’s murder in Herod., Hist. 4.1; the inscr. 
on the Arch of Sept. Sev. in Nash., op. cit., I, 133; the one in the Velabro, 
ibid., I, 92. The element of fear on the Roman side existed already in the 
old slanders against Isis and Cybele ( Val. Max. 1.3.4 and Seneca, De Deata 
Vita 26.8), in Petronius (Sat. 14.118-124), and Juvenal’s moving pleas 
(Sat. 3.60 ff.), rising from the lack of spiritual satisfaction in Roman re¬ 
ligion (cf. D. R. Dudley, op. cit., pp. 23 and 114-15). 

44 Eus., H.E. V.16; Orig., Exh. Mart. 4; Test. 40 Mart. 2.2; Pass. Sanct. 
Scil. 14 ff. For the theology and nature of martyrdom we refer to Hans 
von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche (Gottingen, 
1964), pp. 115 ff. Norbert Brox, Zeuge und Mdrtyrer (Munchen, 1961), has 
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This eschatological ecstasy of the martyr created one of the 
most striking Christian personalities of antiquity. The martyr 
was free as no other Christian had been free. He was free even 
to die. "I am not afraid of what you saidl” said Crispina; "I am 
a Christian; I do not claim to be anything elsel” said Julius, the 
soldier, with pride and courage. In freedom and arrogance, 
Cyprian donated 25 gold coins to his executioner. Here were 
found Christians with integrity, with a sublime courage to stand 
over against the world, the established society. The martyr could 
fight the inquisition of Rome, despite torture and threat of 
execution, in charismatic independence. “You have my body in 
your power/' said Asterius, the martyr, “but you do not have my 
soul!” « 

The martyr had found a way to continue the early Christian 
charisma. His visions of the heavenly worlds were of authentic 
immediacy; he knew of no other mediators but was full of the 
powers of the Holy Spirit and the prophetic independence of 
the apostolic age. He saw into present and future as no other 
man of faith could; he was the bearer of revelation; through 
him God spoke anew. Thus the martyr became the transmitter 
of grace, and in those decisive days of his life, witnessing for 
Christ even unto blood, he could pronounce the forgiveness of 
sins. 46 The man who had been given the grace to look into the 
future had been given the grace to heal the present. Here was 
authentic charisma. 

Of all imaginable forces, it was large-scale persecution which 

shown that the act and not the term was responsible for the martyr concepts 
of early Christianity. 

45 Act. Crisp. 22; Act. Jul. 1.3; Act. Cypr . Proc. 4.3; Act. Claud . etc. 2.3, 
1.6. This Christian freedom in Orig. Exh. Mart . 12; Mart. Iren. 2.3-4; Act. 
Eupl . 2.1 ff. Celsus did not understand, when he asked for total political 
submission (KJC. 8.55; 63; 68), this type of freedom—which of course 
existed in pagan circles (Epict., Biss. 1.29.46 ff., cf. Norbert Brox, op. cit., 
pp. 175 ff.), but which also stood out against all the murdered "thirty tyrants" 
(Moses Hadas, A History of Rome [New York; Doubleday, 1956], p. 162) of 
the soldier empire: Treb. Pollio, Tyr. Trig. 1-33. 

44 Cypr. Ep. 23; Eus., Mart. Pal ll.l.m.; Act., Phil, et Phil. 3.4 (KrOger- 
Knopf, Ausgewdhlte Martyrerakten [Tubingen, 1929], pp. 113ff.). The 
vision in Mart. Mont, et Luc. 8.3 ff.; Pass . SS. Fel. et Perp. 7.2 ff.; death and 
forgiveness in Mart. Sab. 7.4; Cypr., Ep. 27.1-2. This issue was no longer 
understood when the copyist corrupted Canon 9 of Arles. 
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helped, more than any other, in the ironic duality of good and 
evil, to change this charismatic status of the martyr. As the first 
great persecution struck the church, it was not long before the 
martyr theology of the early church came under fire. Who would 
have thought, in the late 240's, that an imperial edict would 
make whole multitudes run to pagan temples and forget their 
Christian liturgies? This persecution opened up brutally the 
hidden wounds of the church. 

For some time, theologians, bishops, and presbyters had lived 
in a dreamworld. Murder, adultery, and apostasy had been mortal 
postbaptismal sins. The question of what to do with Christians 
who committed such sins after baptism had been in the mind of 
the church since Hermas. 47 Throughout the second and the 
third centuries possibilities for a second repentance and some 
form of ecclesiastical discipline were explored. Now the very 
nature of that distinction between mortal and venial sins had led 
to the dreamworld of which we spoke. On the whole, few mur¬ 
derers were found in Christian circles, and relatively few people 
were caught in adultery. Martyrdom, however, was only 
sporadic, and therefore apostasy was likewise comparatively rare. 
When Callixtus, in his office as bishop of Rome, promised for¬ 
giveness of sins to adulterers, he was dealing with the exception. 
The great persecutions showed that it was naive and illusory to 
talk of exceptions. The majority had committed treason; only the 
few stood firm. Hence the issue of repentance and discipline no 
longer concerned the few; it had become a matter of general 
concern. 48 

The step from sporadic to systematic persecution was of much 
greater import than is often assumed. The sporadic persecutions 
permitted the charismatic martyr theology and left open the rela¬ 
tion between the authentic witness and the average believer. This 
is why the church could exist so long without coming to grips 
with the issue of postbaptismal repentance. The potential pres¬ 
ence of the martyr made possible that charismatic openness of 
the church with regard to sin. The great persecutions, together 

47 Herm., Mand. IV.1.8. 

48 The capital sins in Tert., De Pud. 6; the polemic text in Hipp., Ref . 
IX.12.20 ff. 
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with growth, expansion, and tradition, helped to destroy this 
martyr Christianity, that is, pre-Constantinian Christianity.* 0 
As the church was forced to live with a mixture of confession 
and treason, it could no longer endure a theology reckoning 
merely with the one life-stance of faith. What the Catholics now 
defended against all the Novatian and Donatist illusions was 
nothing less than the reality of the persecuted church. 

From Constantine's age onward, there was a complete change 
in attitude toward the martyr. The charismatic reality was re¬ 
placed by a wealth of legends and falsehoods about martyrs who 
never lived. A cult of the saints was in the making, substituting 
otherworldly mediators for the charismatic presence which the 
martyrs once had offered. 60 Thus the martyr became a figure of 
the past, and it was safe to talk about him and venerate him. 
The charisma had to seek new channels. This, however, puts 
persecutions in a different light. They destroyed what they 
created. 

The destructive part can be illuminated from other aspects. 
Theology of martyrdom was in part responsible for the develop¬ 
ments of reward and fear. 61 Persecution left the Roman church 
split between Novatians and Catholics. Both parties were con¬ 
vinced Christ^ ; both had a solid case; and solid theologians 
defended both positions. They prepared the irreparable deft 
of the Donatist controversy which left the division of North- 
African Christianity with no chance of being healed. Persecution 
split Egypt asunder, affecting not only Melitians and Catholics 
but the whole Arian schism. Moreover, if one reads about the 
councils of Carthage after the Decian and Diocletian persecu¬ 
tions, one does not find the kind of loving and exuberant spirit 

48 For the new “terminology of infidelity,” created by the Decian per¬ 
secution, see H. Hoppenbrouwers, Recherches stir la terminologie du martyre 
de Tertullien d Lactance (Nijmegen, 1961), pp. 138 ff. 

50 Instructive are Ernst Honigmann, Patristic Studies (Citt& del Vaticano, 
1953), pp. 8 ff. (of 21 martyr stories under Licinius, only two are beyond 
doubt!), and H. Ddrrie's art. “St. Agatha,” RA.C., I, 179 ff. The fourth cen¬ 
tury concepts do not exist yet in Origen, as shown by Franz Faessler, Der 
Hagiosbegriff bei Origenes (Freiburg, 1958), pp. 101 ff. 

B1 Reward from Ign., Rom. 5.3 to Orig. Exh. Mart. 2; 14 ff.; Act. Claud . 
1.6. Fear in Test. 40 Mart. 2.3; Act . Jul. 2.4; and Act. Claud . 4.2 and 5.2. 
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one would expect from communities which had undergone the 
frightening ordeal of death and life. Instead, one meets jealousy 
and rivalry which leave an uneasy feeling in the mind. 52 One 
soon doubts the validity of so many sermon illustrations which 
idealize the “paradisiac" church of the martyrs. 

Persecutions were not the guarantee of the Holy Spirit. The 
charisma had no opus operation. This is where the Montanists 
erred and the Manichees even more. It would be much easier 
to write a history of the church if it were so. To be sure, there 
is something deeply human and appealing about the principle 
that the persecuted must always be right and that persecution 
is therefore the best thing that can befall a church. At times, it is 
the best thing. But the principle does not work. Persecution can 
be senseless, crippling congregations and even destroying cultures 
and religions. Only blind or prejudiced historiography could 
claim that persecution was always a blessing. 

At times persecution was a judgment of doom, a judgment on 
both sides, the persecuted and the persecutor. Just as Rome was 
not capable of keeping the struggle on the level of intellectual 
polemic (e.g., of Celsus or Marcus Aurelius), the Christian de¬ 
fense was not innocent of misconceived attacks. 53 The churches 
were not ready for combat, as they should have been, given the 
nature of their faith and the promise of being a communion of 
saints. And so the persecutions became an indictment of the 
Christians as they once had been of the empire. 


All these different aspects, charismatic as well as tragic, are 
to be seen in the persecutions of the early Christian church. Since 
many levels were present in one and the same event, we must 
try to interpret the event simultaneously on the various levels. 
Failure and creativity, judgment and grace, tragedy and charisma, 

53 The council of Cirta (Aug., Contra Cresc. III.27.30), the procedure by 
Constantine (Opt., App. 3; Eits., H.E. X.5.18), and the story of Felix of 
Aptungi (Opt., App. 2). 

53 Lact.. De Mort. Pers. 6.1 for which one should not apologize (J. Moreau, 
op. cit., p. 56) . On the pagan side, similarly, superficiality (Tac. Ann. 15.44) 
was found beside serious criticism (Porph. Fragtn. 4 or 26). 
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all were there. There is no simple formula to describe and 
understand the persecuted church. 

Persecution was an eschatological sign. Like all such signs, 
this one was ambiguous, open. Did the charisma manifest itself, 
or was the persecution futile and was blood spilled in vain? It 
is really impossible to give a sweeping answer. For many the sign 
may have been in vain; the fourth century learned painfully 
little. Yet the outcome is no criterion for the sign itself. The out¬ 
come, too, is a similar mixture of failure and vitality. Thus, 
fourth-century Christianity neither proves nor disproves the 
eschatological character of the events under Decius and Diocle¬ 
tian. The sign was there—a sign of the end; a sign of the radical 
change of the present; a sign of a faith that was alive when it 
expected the advent—in a world that was not its own. 

There were Christians who attained life through this sign. 

4. Peace—persecution—peace—persecution—peace. Such was 
the drama of one century of Christian history played in the 
vernacular of Carthage and Alexandria. From one scene to the 
next the life of the early church and the Roman world passed by 
amid violence and surprise. It was drama because the story was 
fraught with conflicts, one leading to the next, with the failures 
of individuals and epochs, and with the tragic deaths of men. 
Like all authentic drama, it affects our emotions one way or an¬ 
other. It is a disturbing drama. 

The drama is disturbing, to begin with, because it challenges 
our role as observers. Faced with a drama the spectator is either 
bored and goes home or else he becomes involved. There is no 
cure for the one who returns home; but the one who stays begins 
to enter the play. He is either repelled or attracted. Historians 
have glorified the martyrs with the highest praise or slandered 
them as masochists. The century-old debate about the "paucity 
of martyrdoms" 54 is an illustration of the attempt either to 
diminish or to augment the amount of witness in the early 
church. I have seen people revolt in disgust against this whole 

Pierre de Labriolle, op. cit p. 285. “Paucitas” is as erroneous as its 
opposite, the concept of one constant persecution, as in J. Westbury-Jones, 
Roman and Christian Imperialism (London: Macmillan, 1939), pp. xiiifL 
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period, and I have seen others who regard this age as the only 
authentic epoch of Christian history. Such is the response, the 
response to a drama that will not permit the spectator to remain 
quiescent. 

But the disturbance lies deeper. The sequence of the drama is 
opaque. Sometimes peace looks like a sequel to persecution, and 
persecution appears as the prelude to peace. But then again this 
is wrong, and we find instead peace and persecution simply as 
juxtaposed scenes, as in the theater of the absurd. Christians 
learned little in times of persecution and less in times of peace. 
They moved from one to the other often without progress or 
gain. Somehow all theories of suffering and evil are denied by 
the step from persecution under Diocletian to the Constantinian 
peace. The dilemma of the sequence is just as much that of the 
scenes themselves. They are ambiguous, and the observer finds 
himself siding with different aspects of one and the same scene. 
The coincidence of opposites meets us on every page and in every 
life. Ambiguity and dialectic are the scientific escapes from an 
insoluble problem. But in the midst of a drama, ambiguity and 
dialectic become unbearable reality. The drama coerces us into 
accepting its own terms. This means we must share. But how 
can we share in what is ambiguous without experiencing the 
ambiguity in ourselves? 

The drama forces upon us its own terms. It would be illusory 
to assume that this historical drama could be faced in a posi¬ 
tivistic spirit. The drama with which we are dealing is no longer 
the drama that took place there; it is, rather, a drama that the 
documentation and survival of history has placed in a realm be¬ 
tween what happened there and myself, my speech, and my 
existence. Yet only to a limited degree is it at my disposal. We 
cannot change either the text or the date of the persecution 
edicts, nor can we successfully close our ears even if we wish we 
could. It is not true, then, that the meaning (or incoherence) 
of the sequence lies in the spectator's presence. I wish it were so, 
because this would again eliminate a good part of the disturb¬ 
ance. Instead, the drama stands between antiquity and us, against 
us (this is why we are repelled) yet speaking to us (this is why 
we must react, positively or negatively, even against our will). 
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The historical positivist tries to secure a "safe” access by believing 
he can describe "what happened”; the existentialist imagines he 
can assume a safe stance by eliminating time. The drama is so 
disturbing, in reality, because neither of these answers works. 
The drama stands in between. 

Here lies the double veiling of the drama, due to the fact 
that we are dealing with the historical sequence in two dimen¬ 
sions. The drama is veiled to us because we are dealing with 
only a limited sector of the whole, for we face a sequence that 
can never again be repeated and that contains but a reflection 
of what once happened. But the drama is also veiled because 
what happened there, once in history, is filled with equivocal 
scenes and conflicting meanings. If all access is veiled, and if all 
understanding is at best reenactment, it is not merely because 
of the inadequacy of our documents but because of the mystery 
of the drama itself. 

Finally, disturbance results from the fact that the drama has 
no closing scene. What looks like the end is only the first act of 
the next play. Christians who had been granted peace persecuted 
pagans before the century was over. Justinian closed the school 
of Athens just as Theodosius had closed the Olympian games. 
Ambrose and Chrysostom battled with the "Christian” emperors, 
and the Constantinian church of the East lost one after another 
of its provincial churches. The drama, on a broader stage, con¬ 
tinued and still continues. This is why we cannot judge the scene 
and the sequence from the final outcome. 

The story that led to Constantine cannot be judged merely 
from the peace he established. Truth is not result. But the story 
did lead to Constantine I What happened before and between the 
tragic edicts did end in what was called the "golden century.” 
We have, therefore, the fragmentary scenes and the fragmented 
sequence; we take scenes out of their context as we examine his¬ 
tory. There would not be any historical research at all unless we 
broke down the sequence and the scenes. But we also have the 
indisputable outcome of those scenes, an outcome that may run 
counter to our analysis of the scenes themselves. For example, 
we talk about the authenticity of the martyrdoms, and we watch 
Donatists and Catholics alike strangely untouched by the whole 
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epic of the martyrs' history. Thus the understanding of the 
martyr and the historical continuation are at odds, and the his¬ 
torical sequence tends to refute our understanding. Fragmen¬ 
tariness and sequence are the problem of all interpretation and 
yet we cannot look back, understand, and reenact the past without 
them. Again, the elimination of time in an existentialist present, 
or the illusion of objectivity in a denial of the fragmentary 
nature of both the events and the interpretation would eradicate 
the disturbance for the sake of a “safe” historical access. But we 
cannot solve it. If the drama permitted a solution it would sur¬ 
render its veil. 

This chapter has introduced us to the inexhaustive complexity 
of the period in question. The web of historical issues woven 
into a single age can be seen in the attempt to answer one simple 
question which was actually phrased by some of the early Chris¬ 
tians: who is the enemy in all this strife? For Lactantius the an¬ 
swer was unmistakable. In his "Death of the Persecutors," he 
told us how all the adversaries of Christian faith, from Nero to 
Diocletian, came to a sad end. The church won and her enemies 
received their just recompense. This is the way a convinced be¬ 
liever at the turn of the tide looked at the vanquished Augustans. 
You cannot dismiss Lactantius' case altogether; to hunt Chris¬ 
tians in the manner of Decius' officials was a crime against hu¬ 
manity, and Rome paid for it. 55 All the scorn of Celsus could 
not prevent the bright young men of fourth-century Cappadocia, 
educated by classical Athenian scholars, from turning to Chris¬ 
tian theology. 

But Cyprian, fifty years before, in the midst of the first great 
persecution, knew that this was not true. In his little book on 
the unity of the church he asked who and where the serpent was. 
And by asking this he discovered an essential dilemma. When 
you think that the foe is outside, you forget that, at the same 
time, the serpent may lurk within. 56 Cyprian had no idea, of 
course, where this insight might lead to. Yet although we shall 
have to differ emphatically with Cyprian's specific answer to his 

“ Lact. De Mort. Pers. 50-51. 

« Cypr., De Unit. 1 ff; Eus., Hi. VII.8. 
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own question, this was a profound view of the drama of the 
church. The enemy may not merely be a Roman pro-consul or 
priest demanding submission to nonexistent gods; the enemy 
may be a layman or bishop in the midst of the church. For 
Cyprian, the serpent was primarily the one who sowed discord. 
But this was not so. The serpent was, at the same time, the 
domestication of faith, the loss of eschatology, the replacement 
of the risk by power. The glorious saga of the “death of the per¬ 
secutors” ended in pious venom, exiled bishops, and destroyed 
hopes, 57 all those Christian deeds of the fourth century which 
were carried out by Christians against Christians. 

The fourth century reveals the ample extent of this problem 
in the legends of the martyrs of which we spoke. More and more 
did persecution become a straw target, and an enemy was set up 
that in reality was no more. A century trumped up martyrs in 
great quantities, martyrs that did not exist. 58 The fronts were 
elsewhere in Constantinian Christianity with all its hypocritical 
belief in a divinely ordained empire and with the cartloads of 
Roman idols that pagans hauled into the atrium of Christian 
churches. Thus the story of the persecuted church became a 
comfortable way of escaping the inner dilemma of Christianity. 
When Lactantius mistook the enemy he became the spokesman 
for his age. 

The church itself bred the threat against its life, together with 
the Roman culture. Even during the persecutions, churches were 
cleft by rivalry and schism. The serpent was lurking in the midst 
of the persecuted church. When peace came, the serpent crept 
once more into the church of peace, the doors closed between 
Christian communions, and faith surrendered to ambition and 
neglect. Thus are blurred the clear fronts we may wish were 
there, the fronts between Christ and Anti-Christ. Instead we find 
the serpent at work on both sides. Such was its protean nature. 

07 The first time that “Christians were put to death by other Christians” 
(S. L. Greenslade, Schism in the Early Church [London: S.C.M., 1953], p. 
189) was right after the imperial peace, under Constantine (Serm. de Pass . 
Don . 3). Chron . Min . 1.231. 

58 Hippolyte Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres littiraires 
(Bruxelles, 1921), pp. 183 ff. (on the creation of a martyr’s panegyric), and 
Hans von Campenhausen, op. cit., pp. 99 ff. (on the cult of martyrs). 
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In this opaque duality lies the spell of patristic history. The 
story of the church was indeed the story of two swords—except 
that they were not, as the Middle Ages claimed, two swords 
under her own control but two swords directed against her, the 
sword of Augustus and the sword in the midst of the body of 
faith. No external conflict could liberate the church from these 
two swords; neither could times of peace. Sometimes the swords 
brought tragedy; sometimes they brought life. Often the two 
were interlaced. 

“I have not come to bring peace but the sword.” The word 
of Jesus sounded like a threat. It also sounded like a promise. 
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THE HERESY of TRUTH 


We believe in One God 
Father Almighty 

Maker of all things visible and invisible 

And in One Lord Jesus Christ 

Son of God 

Begotten of the Father 

Only-begotten of the substance of the Father 

God from God 

Light from Light 

Very God from Very God 

Begotten not made 

Consubstantial with the Father 

By whom all things were made in heaven and on earth 
Who for us men and for our salvation came down 
And who was incarnate 
Was made man 

Who suffered and rose again the third day 
Who ascended into heaven 

And is coming again to judge the living and the dead 


And in the Holy Spirit. 


—The creed of Nicaea of a.d. 325. 1 

1 Socr., H.E. 1.8.3; Theod., H.E. 1.12; Urk., 22. Bindley-Green, The Ecu¬ 
menical Documents of the Faith (London: Methuen, 1960), pp. 26 ff. 
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1. The history of the Nicene council has been expounded 
many times and we do not intend to repeat it. 2 Instead we com¬ 
mence with some observations in regard to the outbreak of the 
famous debate. Then we shall proceed to examine in the course 
of this chapter the relationship between heresy and truth in both 
pre-Nicene and post-Nicene theology. 

The sequence of events leading to Nicaea is more or less clear. 
The controversy started sometime before a.d. 318. The Alexan¬ 
drian presbyter, Arius, having deserted to the schismatic Meli- 
tians and returned to the Catholics, was accused by those same 
Melitians of heretical teaching with regard to the Son of God. 
After some hesitation, Bishop Alexander of Alexandria arranged 
a dispute in which both sides claimed victory. The dispute, how¬ 
ever, did not solve but rather aggravated the constroversy. In 
an encyclical letter, Alexander turned against his presbyter Arius 
and a synod excommunicated him. But now letters arrived in 
his defense and the issue spread far beyond the borders of Egypt, 
Arms' position gaining hold over a large segment of Eastern 
Christianity. Advised by Ossius of Cordova, Constantine inter¬ 
vened, writing letters that were of no avail, as was also the coun¬ 
cil of Antioch. Consequently, the emperor invited the bishops of 
the Catholic church to his palace. This is the prelude to Nicaea. 3 

In this prelude we encounter from the first a mixture of per¬ 
sonality clashes, political concerns, and theological issues. This 
was not a purely theological conflict, as probably there never was 
in the story of the early church. At stake was the truth about 
Jesus Christ; but also at stake were the unity of the empire and 
the status of the Alexandrian see. In this second chapter we 
abstract the christological quest from the whole; only this way 
can we come to grips with the theological issue. But we must 
know what we are doing, and we shall return to the personal 
and political aspects of faith and church in the next chapters. 
To write about a theological conflict from a theological per- 

2 Johannes Quasten, Patrology (Westminster, Maryland: Spectrum, 1960), 
III, 7 ff., 13 IF., 23 ff. Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church , pp. 83 ff. 

3 H. G. Opitz, “Die Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites von den Anfiingen 
bis 328,” Z.N.W. XXXIII (1934), 131 ff., and W. Schncemelcher, “Zur Chro¬ 
nologic des arianischen Streites,” Th.L.Z. LXXIX (1954), 393 ff. 
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spective is to use one tool that examines only one level of life. 4 * 

Turning to a theological examination of the rising Arian 
controversy, we are amazed to see it arise practically ex nihilo. 
It caught the Egyptian church by surprise. Alexander of Alex¬ 
andria did not excommunicate Arius immediately but tried to 
settle the dispute by a colloquium. 6 He was obviously not aware 
that he was facing an archheretic. A Roman Catholic bishop of 
the seventeenth century, discovering that one of his priests held 
“Lutheran" opinions, would certainly not have set up a public 
debate. Arius wrote to Eusebius of Nicomedia that he was being 
treated Arius with the vituperative hostility appropriate to a 
Christian of his status. 6 However, the momentary uncertainty 
is instructive; as the Arian issue arose even the bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria was caught off-guard. 

The surprise is reflected in documents of the first years of the 
debate. Arius wrote to Eusebius of Nicomedia that he was being 
slandered and persecuted by Alexander because of his protest 
against the eternity of the Son. And Eusebius wrote back that 
this protest was entirely appropriate. Acting quite casually, the 
bishop of the capital took the side of the presbyter against the 
bishop of Alexandria. But more than surprise, there was im¬ 
mediate antagonism in this reaction. What Alexander pleaded 
for was by no means the common heritage and belief of Chris¬ 
tianity. Eusebius of Nicomedia disagreed with him outright; 
Eusebius of Caesarea certainly did not identify himself with the 
Alexandrian Christology; and a large number of bishops, as the 
decree of Antioch shows, hardly knew what the real issue was. 7 
These reactions of uncertainty and antagonism show that the 
Arian question brought to light a surprising variety in Christian 
tradition, with the powerful leaders of Nicomedia and Caesarea 

4 For the political dimensions, see A. Beck, Rdmisches Recht bei Tertullian 
und Cyprian (Halle, 1930); Per Beskow, Rex Gloriae (Stockholm, 1962), and 
the article by George H. Williams, “Christology and Church-State Relations 
in the Fourth Century,” H.Th.R. XX (1951) 3.3 ff. and 4.3 ff. 

B Soz., H.E. 1.15.4-5; cf. P. Snellman, Der Anjang des arianischen Streites 
(Helsingfors, 1904), pp. 58 ff. 

0 Urk. 4 b .3; 14.1. 

7 Urk. 1-2; 13-14, and 18. For the latter, cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian 
Creeds (London: Longmans, 1960), pp. 209 ff. 
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in disagreement with Alexandria. A question had been asked 
for which the churchmen were not prepared. 

Constantine was also taken by surprise. Immediately after his 
victory over Maxentius, and after the first troubles in Carthage, 
he took action against the Donatists, with the first letters dated 
as early as 312. Yet he did not take the Arian schism seriously 
but suggested that the parties settle their disagreements like 
philosophers of the same school. The difference between these 
two reactions could not be attributed to Constantine’s own 
judgment alone but must also have reflected that of the Cath¬ 
olics in his court and above all that of his adviser, Ossius of 
Cordova. As late as 324, Constantine received only vague ad¬ 
vice; but a year later he secured the insertion of the Alexandrian 
homo-ousios into the creed of the church. 8 

Throughout the first years of the Arian controversy and in the 
following decades to an increasing degree, scripture was quoted. 
One of the oldest fragments combined John 14:28 with John 
6:44 into the saying: “The Father who sent me is greater 
than I.” In his letter to Paulinus of Tyre, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
made it clear that he did not present his own viewpoint or 
reasoning but what he had learned from Scripture. And it is in 
this epistle that one of the key texts appeared that became of such 
import for the scriptural position of Arianism: Prov. 8:22, 
applied to the creation and birth of the Logos. The Arians were 
convinced that they had the Scriptures on their side and that 
Alexander and his party wrote against the direct sense of Scrip¬ 
ture. 9 

Similarly Alexander argued with scriptural proofs. Time and 
again the Gospel of John was quoted to establish the Alexandrian 
position: 14:10 (“I am in the Father and the Father [is] in me”), 
10:30 (“I and the Father are one”). We observe how from the 
outset the basic passages for the Nicene faith came from the 
Gospel of John. And to the contrary, Alexander was convinced 

■Cf. Urk. 17 (=Eus., V.C. 2.64) with Urk. 27-28 (=Athan., De Deer. 
41-42). 

0 Urk. 1.5 (cf. P. Snellman, op. cit., p. 55); 3.2 (cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Doctrines (New York: Harper’s, 1958), pp. 225 ff.); 8.2-4. Cf. Tert., 
Adv. Prax. 6; Orig., Comm. Joh. 1.9/55/; P.A. IV.4.1, and G. Bardy, Re - 
cherches sur Saint Lucien d’Antioch et son icole (Paris, 1936), pp. 130 ff., 158. 
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that the Arians were perverting Scripture. From the beginning, 
the theme of the Nicene controversy was thus outlined, scripture 
against scripture.™ Passages such as John 15:21, Mark 13:32, and 
Deut. 6:4 were quoted against John 1:1, John 14-17, and Rom. 
9:5. We could perhaps focus the whole controversy by saying, 
Mark 10:18 against John 14:10. The one-sided state of the docu¬ 
mentation should not blind us from the fact that the scriptural 
evidence was not univocal in favor of either position. 

We find at first hardly any attempt to come to grips with 
the enemy’s position. Rather, both sides threw quotations at each 
other, and it is disturbing to many an observer that the Arians 
had considerably more proof texts for their position. Alexander, 
however, had at the same time clear texts on his side. Arius, in 
his creed, refused the substantial understanding of Rom. 11:39, 
Ps. 110:3, and John 16:28, while Athanasius later wrote chapter 
after chapter trying to get rid of the stumbling block in Prov. 
8:22. 11 Yet all these attempts were sporadic and unsatisfactory. 
The scriptural case was ambiguous, and the theologians of Nicaea 
did not quite know how to deal with this ambiguity except by 
polemic and dogmatic counterassertions. 

The scriptural quotations were made to serve theological struc¬ 
tures. From the beginning the two fronts of theology clashed 
against each other and each was convinced of upholding orthodox 
Christian faith.™ Arius affirmed and defended to his last work 
the monotheism of the Bible; but the creed he addressed to 
Alexander of Alexandria was a symptomatic mixture. His God 
was the God of the law and of the prophets, the God of the New 
Testament; but he was also the sole just and good deity of 
Alexandrian philosophy, governor and administrator of the 
universe, unalterable and unchangeable, fountain of all things. 
Because of the one God, the Son must have been created. 18 The 

10 Urk. 4 b .ll ft.; 14.15 ft.; 15. Johannine passages for the opposite side in 
Urk. 3.2 (cf. Orig., Comm. Joh. 2.10/70-71). Athanasius was aware of the 
problem of quoting, OrxAr. 1.28-29, and Epist. Enc. ad Episc. Aeg. et Lib. 

8 ff. 

11 Ur k‘ 14.14; Urk. 6 and the whole second Oration against the Allans. 

” Urk. 1.1 vs. Urk. 14. 

” Urk 6.2 and 4*.7. Cf. G. Bardy, op. cit., pp. 85 If. and my article, “The 
case of Athanasius against Arius," Cone. Theol. Monthly XXX (1959), 404. 
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unity of God had two roots, the prophetic monotheism of the 
Old Testament and the rational monotheism of Hellenistic 
philosophy. It would be erroneous to see in the Arian case a 
purely scriptural one. 

But the same holds true for Alexander. In the heart of his 
theology was the eternal character of redemption, the Johannine 
incarnation of the Logos. The theology of Alexandria was rooted 
in salvation and redemption. But in the first text, the long 
letter of Alexander to his namesake in Thessaloniki, he spoke 
about hypostasis—no longer within the biblical framework of 
language. He used “birth” in a way that betrayed ties to Alex¬ 
andrian Gnosticism. Ousia was not biblical, and such language 
as “God from God” was not in the New Testament. 14 

No matter where the modern observer takes his stance in regard 
to the Arian issue, it is not difficult to see the intricate mixture of 
biblical and nonbiblical—we could also say primitive Christian 
and later Christian—elements on both sides. Here an Old Testa¬ 
ment monotheism tied to Greek rationalism, there Johannine 
Christology related to Hellenistic Gnostic thought. The sudden 
explosion of the Arian question all over eastern Christianity 
showed how theological fronts had been waiting to come to grips 
with each other, fronts that went back both to the origins of 
Christianity and to the intellectual and religious climates of the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

The same picture evolves, finally, as we observe the initial 
polemic of both theologians. Alexander was fighting the heresy 
of “Ebion,” the theology of Paul of Samosata and of Lucian. 
His vehement polemic was directed against limitation of Christ’s 
divinity, should he be named a creature, and hence the limitation 
of the event of salvation in the church’s liturgy. The polemic 
was further directed against man’s rational speculation trying to 
pry into a mystery that was only to be grasped by faith. Alex¬ 
andrian Christology was afraid of losing the divine Soter who 
was the center of the Christian newness and its liturgy, and 
the antirationalist polemic (a rationalist being a “man caught 

14 Urk. 14; cf. Green-Bindley, op. cit., p. 35, comparing this phrase with the 
Gnostic one in Iren. Adv. Haer . 1.8.5 (1.18) : to Ik Geou Y£vvr|0ev 0£oq £otiv. 
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by melancholy temperament”) was the self-defense of faith 
against the analytic courage of the human intellect. 18 

On Arius' side there was a similar polemic against heresy, in 
the opposite direction. The Alexandrian position was dangerous¬ 
ly near to four primary evils in Christian theology: to call Christ 
and God “consubstantial,” this was Manichaean; to talk about 
emanation (irpoPoXi)) was to be in line with Valentinus; the 
Son-Father was quite obviously Sabellian; and the image of the 
torch radiating from torch was the heresy of Hierakas. This was 
a neat list of patristic heresies addressed to the bishop of Alex¬ 
andria, all comprehending one theme: the divine effluence becom¬ 
ing the savior of mankind. The Arian polemic stated that such 
effluence would put Christology back into Gnosticism, which 
had been condemned by the church long ago. And it was heretical 
and Gnostic because it violated the biblical unity of God. 18 

Each of these men accused his adversary of heresy, and both 
were able to cite some rather convincing evidence. Looking at the 
outbreak of the Anan schism we perceive that the problem was 
not the perversion of an established orthodoxy by some wicked 
minds—a picture that is the product of retrospect—but that 
deeply entrenched fronts, rising from the core of Christian 
history, clashed head-on. Despite all imperial intervention, the 
challenge of the christological controversies did not come from 
the empire nor from any hostile world or philosophy; it came 
from the Christian tradition itself. At the council of Nicaea, 
the early church was on trial. 

2. The Nicene issue can be approached from two directions: 
first in the light of the preceding theological history, and secondly 
from the history which Nicaea created and which led to Con¬ 
stantinople and Chalcedon. In this second part of our second 
chapter, we examine Nicaea in the light of its origins. 

a) Let us begin with a number of images and expressions 
that had been used by the early Christians for two hundred years, 
words and metaphors that had stood side by side, often in the 
same sentence, in sermons and theological writings. For example, 

“ Urk. 4M; 14.1; 14.20. 

“ Urk. 1.8; 1.4; 6.2; 6.4. 
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throughout the two preceding centuries Christ was called God. 
Following John 20:28 and the Egyptian text of John 1:18, 
Ignatius of Antioch abounded in passages naming Christ his 
God, and the church fathers followed suit throughout this 
period. 11 ? At the same time Christ was the Son of God, the 
terminology arising from texts throughout the New Testament 
and finding response throughout the whole early church. 18 
Christ as “Son of God” was perhaps the most frequently used 
of all christological designations. To any Greek or Oriental 
with a polytheistic background, to speak of God and Son of God 
simultaneously was no problem at all; to any believer who had 
even slight roots in the Old Testament, it was bound to be. 
Proof of the presence of this problem are the desperate cries in 
the antiheretical work of Irenaeus for the unity and oneness of 
God. 18 The two designations seemed to point toward adoptianist, 
or binitarian, or modalistic concepts of Christ. 

We turn to a second dilemma, that of Christ as Teacher and 
Christ as Savior . For the whole period of the apologists Christ 
had been conceived of as the Teacher of the world and of his 
people, following the type of both the Jewish rabbi as the 
teacher of his disciples and the Graeco-Roman teacher depicted 
on the sarcophagi of the ancient world. The Teacher was the 
natural symbol in the catechetical enterprise of the church as in 
the schools of Alexandria and Rome. 20 But the Savior had 
another function. Symbolized by the fish and the cross, in him 
was the saving act of grace, the victory over Satan, and the crea¬ 
tion of a new humanity. Christ as Savior was the Christ of the 
Communion feast, remembered by and present in the great new 

1T Ign., Eph . 15.3; Rom. 8.3; (cf. John 1:1, Hebr. 1:8-9, Titus 2:18, John 
20:28); Iren., Adv. Haer . 111.20.2(21.2) IV.33.4 (52.1); Tert., Adv. Marc. 2.27; 
Clem. Alex., Protr. 1.7; 10.106 ff.; Mart. Kon. 6.4 Cf. Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert, The Gad of the Early Christians (Edinburgh: Clark, 1924), p. 76. 

18 Ign., Magn. 8.2; Eph. 20.2; Iren., Adv. Haer. II.30.9 (47.2); Tert., Adv. 
Prax. 27; Clem. Alex., Strom. V 1.1. 

“ Iren., Adv. Haer. Ill 6.2 ff. 

ao Ign., Magn. 9.1-2; Orig., Comm. Joh. 1.29 /20I/; Cf. AJS.C.W. pp. 44- 
45 and 156 if.; and W. Bousset, Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexan¬ 
dria und Rom (Gottingen, 1915). Tert. Apol. 21; Clem. Alex.Sfrom. VII.2.7; 
Just. Mart. Apol. 1.12. 
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Paschal banquet. 21 The presence of instruction and Eucharist 
in the life of the Christian congregation led to two conflicting 
images of Christ, as is shown by the Arian conflict. 

We take a third conflict. Christ was throughout the pre-Nicene 
age called the Lord, a term arising itself from the biblical Kyrios 
and at the same time suggesting the Hellenistic title of respect. 22 
But ever since the Gospel of John, and increasingly so in the 
Egyptian literature of the fourth century, Christ was the Light, 
the true light, the light of the world. 28 Christ as the Lord was a 
designation of a person as a person, as a ruler and dignitary; 
Christ as the light was a beautiful abstraction, an emanative 
analogy of nature. The term “Lord” was of the imagery of his¬ 
tory; “the Light” was of the imagery of nature. But while the 
first pointed to a person, the second did not. This alternating 
between person and a nonpersonal divine element penetrated 
the whole Nicene controversy. 

We can see a fourth dilemma. Since the time of the apostles, 
Christ had been conceived of as the Shepherd, depicted in the 
famous statue that is to stand in the new Vatican museum of 
early Christian art. 24 Since Old Testament times, the shepherd 
was the symbol for a king; the Incarnate Christ was the ruler 
of his people. But another Christ stood beside the king, the 
Christ of the cross, suffering, humble. 25 To be sure, the Suffering 
Servant of the early church was conceived throughout in the 
dualistic-ascetic fashion appropriate to late Hellenistic culture; 

41 Ign., Eph . 1.1; Phil. 9.2; Iren., Adv. Haer . III.10.3 (11.2); Orig., Comm. 
Joh . 20.31 /280/; Evang. Petr . 4.13. Cf. also the fish symbolism, AJE.C.W. 
54-55, and F. Dblger, ICHTHYS (Munster i. W., 1928). Mart . Ron. 5.3. 

82 Ign. Phil. 4.1; Tral. 8.1; and throughout Patristic texts, as in "the table 
of our Lord" (Orig., Exh. Mart. 40), "the robe of our Lord" (Cypr., De 
Unit . 7), and "the Lord of Hosts" (Athan., Or.cAr . 2.23-24). 

23 Clem. Alex., Strom., VII.3.21; Iren., Adv. Haer. II.17.4 (21.4); Tert., 
Adv. Prax. 8; Orig., Comm. Joh. 1.25 /161 /; Meth., Symp. 286.6; Athan., De 
Syn. 42 (cf. Jaroslav Pelikan, The Light of the World [New York; Harper’s, 
1962], pp. 55 ff.). 

24 Ign., Rom. 9.1; Mart. Pol. 19.2; Clem. Alex., Paed. 3.12 (101.3). AJS.C.W. 
45 ff. and 62 ff; 514 ff. Cf. Erik Peterson, "Christus als Imp era tor,’* Catholica 
V (1936), 64 ff., and F, Van Her Meer, Majestas Domini (Roma-Paris, 1938), 
pp. 21 ff. 

23 Ign., Magn. 11.1; Tral. Insc .; Rom. 6.3. The iconographic presentation of 
the crucifixion is late, A£.C.W. 475-76. 
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but it is enough to see his presence. In the course of the fourth 
century the Majestas Christi, under the influence of Constan- 
tinian glory, was to arise out of the shepherd, as can be demon¬ 
strated from extensive iconographic material. But in the fourth 
century there also arose the Christ of the Anchorites and Coeno¬ 
bites. It is here that the relation between theology and politics 
becomes an urgent problem; but here also, the christological 
issues proper must be raised because the exaltation of the 
Shepherd-King presented an immense problem to monotheism 
once it was related in any way with preexistence and escha¬ 
tology . 20 

These examples show immediately that behind Christology 
stood the early church in its manifold life. Christ the Bread of 
Life arose from the sacramental life; Christ the Shepherd pointed 
to the socio-political aspect of the community; Christ the Word 
belonged to the speculative and ethical spheres of faith. Christol¬ 
ogy was itself part of the multileveled reality of man and hence 
of the church. But with respect to theology proper, the images 
for Christ led to different christological patterns of faith. It 
made a great difference whether one was speaking about a person 
or an idea, a second God or One God. In order to sharpen the 
issue we will reduce the imagery of the pre-Nicene church to 
four basic christological types. 

The first type was that of the Incarnation . The Son of God be¬ 
came Man, entered history in order to create a new man and 
call a new people. God became man that man might become 
divine, and in this advent the Christian shared, partaking in 
baptism and Eucharist and praising the advent of the Son 
in the new song of the new Israel . 27 This Incarnation-Christology 
was present in divers provinces of the Christian movement; in 
Asia Minor it took on a beautiful form in Melito of Sardis and 
Irenaeus; it figured in the two very different theologies of Origen 

26 Per Beskow, op. cit., pp. 261 ff., and George H. Williams, art. cit., pp. 
11 ff. 

27 Ign., Eph . 18.2; Pol. 3.2; Iren., Adv. Haer. III.19.1 (Gustav Wingren, 
Man and the Incarnation [Philadelphia; Muhlenberg, 1959], pp. 79 ff.); 
Melito, Horn. Pasc. 82 ff., Orig., P.A. II.6 (Jean Danidlou, Origcne [Paris, 
1948], pp. 258 ff.); Tert., Adv. Prax. 7 ff.; 27 ff.; Athan., De Inc. 8 ff. 
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and Tertullian; and Athanasius of Alexandria gave it expression 
in his first opus. Incarnation was the message of newness. 

This message of newness offered the hope of new life, of a new 
humanity and a new community to ancient man. But at the same 
time it raised urgent questions. In its great achievement during 
the second century, Christian theology had rejected Gnosticism; 
the antidocetism and antidualism of early patristic Christology 
was the pivotal contribution of the early church to the history 
of Christian theology. Incarnation did not mean the presence 
of God in idea or myth, but in history and humanity. While it 
safeguarded man, the Incarnation-Christology did not solve 
anything with respect to God and Christ. Who became incar¬ 
nate? Where was God when this incarnation took place? 29 This 
type of faith could throw the church right back into pagan 
polytheism; it could be Sabellian, equating God with the Son; 
or Gnostic, taking refuge in some syzygistic theory of emanation. 
All three were present in pre-Nicene thought, thus showing that 
Incarnation-Christology was not a solution, it was merely the 
theme, of Nicene faith. 

We are getting closer to the problem with a second type, 
namely, the Logos-Christology in all its variations. The Son of 
God is the Word of God. This Christology, rising from the first 
verse of the Gospel of John, has two aspects, and in their very 
difference lies the whole Nicene dilemma. The Logos-Christology 
of the early church goes back to the wisdom speculations of late 
Judaism and received from it definite subordination; Son and 
Spirit were subordinate powers, parallel to the two powers in 
Philo and in rabbinic Judaism . 29 There is no doubt that for 

aa The problem, appearing already in the creed of Ignatius (Smyrn. I and 
Tral. 9; as in Magn. 11 and Eph. 7, cf. Virginia Corwin, St . Ignatius and 
Christianity in Antioch [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960], pp. 91 ff.), 
was phrased by Origen: Did the son raise his own body at Easter (Comm. 
Joh . 10.S7 /247/) ? Above all: Origen's dialogue with Heraclides, Jean Scherer, 
Entretien d'Orig&ne avec Hdraclide, S.C. LXVXI (Paris, 1960), and Quasten, 
op. cit., II, 63-64. 

29 Just., Apol. 1.22; 2.6; 2.13; Theoph., An Aut. 2.10; 2.22; Iren., Adv. Haer. 
IV. 20.6 (34.6); Tert., Adv. Prax. 5 ff.; 16; Clem. Alex., Protr. 1.7; Strom. VIII. 
2.5; Orig., Comm. Joh . 1.21 /125ff./; PA. IV.4.1 (Fragm. 34); Meth., Symp. 
7.4; Athan., C. Gent. 40 ff. For Philo (Quest, in Ex. 2.68; De Somn. 1.215; 
De Agric . 12.51; De Cher . 35.126 ff.) # see Cohn-Wendland, Philonis Alex. 
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many Christians in the early church the Logos was, as the mediat¬ 
ing agent of God, a second deity, subordinate as was the Spirit, 
personified as a heavenly hypostasis would necessarily be. This 
was the second god of the early gentile church. 

But Logos, at the same time, meant something else. “Logos” 
had a rational and humanistic dimension. And no matter how 
hypostatic and divine, the Logos of God was to some degree 
related to the logos in man. The association with reason was 
paralleled by an association to speech, “logos” obviously meaning 
both. From Justin to Origen to the Nicene controversy, Logos- 
Christology was not merely part of a hierarchic structure (God 
with two forces below him) but was also drawn into a panthe¬ 
istic framework. The imagery of the logos led naturally to pla¬ 
tonic, Stoic, and later neoplatonic notions. 8 ** And these Stoic or 
neoplatonic trends permitted man to partake in the Logos of 
God, and hence allowed him to be, at least in part, naturally 
divine. 

This Logos-Christology had great advantages; it lent itself 
favorably to apologetic purposes, and it could utilize the mediat¬ 
ing principle of salvation without falling back into crass poly¬ 
theism, preserving, at least from a distance, the unity of God 
and the hypostatic independence of the Son. However, because 
of the double root of Logos-Christology, going back to Philo, it 
was caught in a cruel dilemma. In its first aspect, the “Second 
God” was always a possibility in Christology, threatening the core 
of biblical theology, namely the God of the Sinai. In its second 
aspect it tended to efface the personality of the Son as well as the 
difference between God and man . 81 Between polytheism and 


Opera (Berlin, 1962), VII.2 490 ff., and Georg Kretschmar, Studien zur 
friXhchristlichen Trinitdtstheologie (Tiibingen, 1956), pp. 62 ff. 

80 Diog. Laert. 7.56 and 7.135 ff.; Plot., Erin, IV.3.10 and 8.2. The Christian 
texts in Just., ApoL 1.46; 2.8 ff.; Orig., Comm . Joh. 20.2 /5/; 20.4 /13/; KJC. 
4.48; 6.85; Theoph., An Aut. 2.22 and 2.10 (cf. Sender-Bardy, Thioph . 
d’Antioche: trois livres d Autolycus, S.C. XX [Paris, 1948], 89); Clem. Alex., 
Protr . 1.10. 

81 AeuTCpoq 6 e 6<; Orig., KJC. 5.39; 6.61; 7.57; cf. also Comm. Joh. 1.24 /151/, 
and above all the newly discovered Dial . Heracl . Logos as reason and part 
of man in: Comm. Joh. 1.38 /277/; 2.3 /20/; as speech in: Comm . Joh. 1.4 
/21/. The distinction between logos as thought and logos as speech in later 
Stoa (Galen., Hipp . de med. off. 18 B. 649, and Sext. Emp., Adv. Math. 8.275; 
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pantheism, the Logos-Christology of the early church sowed 
heresy and controversy right and left. 

The first part of this dilemma was present in Arius, the second 
in Alexander and Athanasius. Arius was the logos theologian 
par excellence; his Son was a created deity, the Logos of God, 
the mediating agent between God and man. But the Arian 
construct was a failure; the ambiguous “Second God,” before 
time but in creation, neither solved the monotheistic dilemma 
for which the Arians pleaded, nor did it offer a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the mediating agent, the Logos of God. The second 
part of the dilemma was present in Athanasius’ fold. Here the 
logos was part of the omnipotent and supreme deity, but the 
analogy and relation to man was broken, so that it was no longer 
the logos-likeness of Origen that worked in man . 82 The logoi 
of Arius and Athanasius were the two sides of the early patristic 
Logos-Christologies, the one playing the role of two deities, 
the other being forced to postulate some form of emanation with¬ 
in the godhead. 

This leads us directly to the third type of Christology, a type 
that has from the outset a dual character. On one side we find 
the platonic imagery of the eikon, the Son as the imprint and 
reflection of the Father . 88 Traces of this Christology can be 
detected far back in pre-Nicene theology. However, as we talk 
about the sun and the rays, we have already encroached upon an¬ 
other realm of imageries, namely that of emanation. In a bitter 
controversy, the second century had rejected the Gnostic docetism 


the texts in C. J. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy [Leiden, 1959], III, 103); the 
distinction between logos as divine incorporal being and the logos as im¬ 
planted in man existed already in Philo (De Vita Mos. H.13.127; cf. Harry A. 
Wolfsen, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers [Cambridge: University 
Press, 1956] p. 177. But cf. also de Vogel, op. cit., IH, 368). The dilemma 
of the two “logoi” was present in Orig., Comm. Joh. 2.3 /20/, and Tert., 
Adv. Prax. 5. 

” Vrlt - 1-4-5; 6-2-3. For the Arian origins, cf. Friedrich Loofs, Leitfaden 
xum Studium der Dogmengeschichte (Halle, 1906), p. 234, and W. Pannen- 
berg, "Christologie,” R.G.G. I, col. 1765. For Athan., see De Inc. 9; 54; Meth., 
Symp. VIII.5.185. 

“eliaiv in Orig., PA. 1.2.13; Comm. Joh. 2.2 /IS/; 13.36 /231/. Illumina¬ 
tion in Just., Apol. 1:61; Tat., C. Hell. 5. a. Theoph., An Aut. 2.22; Tert, 
Adv. Prax. 8. 
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and with it the dualistic speculations about aeons and the fall; 
but what remained, silently and potently, was the imagery of 
“begetting.” Ignatius of Antioch spoke of the Logos “proceeding” 
from silence, and descriptions of such emanative processes can 
be found in Origen and Tertullian as well . 34 “Begetting” offered 
a simple christological language, of course, because of the mere 
use of Father and Son; but it lent itself, on a much more sophisti¬ 
cated level, to trinitarian speculations because emanation can tie 
two gods considerably closer than creation. The relation of this 
to Gnostic imagery was long hidden and could remain so, 
until Arius put his finger on the kinship. What Arius did not 
see was that the kinship had a dual root, at its worst the Gnostic 
syzygistic pantheon, at its best the Plotinian process of effluence. 

The Nicene controversy started around this emanative Chris- 
tology. Taking the full divinity of their Savior, the Alexandrian 
theologians wanted an eternal Son, equal with God. “There was 
always a Father and there was always a Son,” Alexander had said 
at the outset of the controversy. The notion of an “eternal beget¬ 
ting” seemed to safeguard the mystery of salvation without falling 
into the error of modalism, which had already been anathe¬ 
matized. But Arius claimed that this was Gnostic, and with 
merciless persistence wanted to know if there was any place for 
the God of the Bible in Alexanders ditheism or tritheism . 35 
For Alexander, the Arian Logos was a blasphemous denial of 
salvation; for Arius, the Egyptian Christology was emanative 
Gnosticism. 

There was a fourth christological type, the monarchian. It 
appeared sporadically in the East, in Theophilus of Antioch 
and Irenaeus, and received in the dispensation-Christology of 
Tertullian its Western expression. God was ultimately and per¬ 
sonally one, uncompromised by the polytheistic tendencies 
of the Greek and Oriental mind. This oneness could be phrased 

8i Emanation, in Evang. Ver. 37.9; 37.16; 38.10; 38.34; Iren., Adv. Haer. 
II.28.6 (42.4); Tert., Adv. Prax. 8; 26; Hipp., Ref. V.ll.l Origen saw the 
problem, P.A. 1.2.4. and 2.6; (Comm. Rom. 7.13); Comm. Joh. 2.10 /73/. The 
combination of “logos” and “begetting” can be found in Philo, De Conf. 
Ling. 1, and Plotinus, Enn. III.2.2. 

30 Urk. 1.2 and 6.3*4. 
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in a difference of three dispensations, three “energies” or “dy- 
nameis,” as Tertullian did, all working within and from the 
fully one God. It was a trinity of the “oikonomia,” of a trini¬ 
tarian development in the redemptive history of Israel and the 
church, from creation to redemption and the final fulfillment. 
Here was the speculative achievement of Antiochene and Latin 
theology, of great import for the whole history of Western 
theology from Augustine and Thomas to Luther and Karl 
Barth . 86 

The difficulty was that such dispensation-Christology defended 
the unity of God but at the same time produced the weakest 
Christology proper. Arius would have said that this was merely 
a clever restatement of Sabellianism, and Alexander might have 
agreed with this wholeheartedly, as Dionysius of Alexandria had 
accused Sabellians half a century before . 87 Such monism could 
not answer satisfactorily the question of the difference between 
the Logos and the Father, not the least because biblical evidence 
spoke so decidedly against it. It also ignored the basis of the 
Nicene positions, the theological work of the Greeks in the 
second and third centuries. There was a wide gap between 
the monarchic Logos of the West and the hypostatic Logos of 
the East. 

These christological patterns imbricated when the Nicene 
crisis arose. The conflict was the necessary outcome of what had 
been latently present for two hundred years. It came overnight 
only because the Christians were not prepared to cope with it. 

80 Tert., Adv. Prax . 2 ff.; 8 ff.; 16; 25; Apol. 21; Hipp. C. Noet . 13-14; Iren., 
Adv . Haer . IV Praef. 3; IV.20.1 (34.1); IH.16.6; V.i;3; Theoph., An Aut. 1.7; 
2.10; 2.22; Hil. Poit., De Trin . 1.32 and 9.6. Even i£ the existence of an IQT 
source in Irenaeus and remains problematical (Fr. Loofs, Theophilus von 
Antiochien Adv . Marc . und die andem theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus 
[Leipzig, 1930] pp. 10ff.), there must have existed a monarchian tradition 
both in Syrian and Latin Christianity (Fr. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, pp. 
293 ff. and 311 ff.; Georg Kretschmar, op. cit., pp. 59 ff.), The relation between 
the two is as unsolved as is the problem of the origins, but we can distinguish 
a metaphysical tendency (F. Scheidweiler, “Marcell von Ankyra,” ZJsI.W. 
XLVI [1955], 202 ff.; Hil., Ex op. hist . fragm. 2.22) and a political-legal one 
(Alexander Beck, Der Einfltiss der rdmischen Rechtslehre auf die Formu - 
lierung des katholischen Dogmas bei Tertullian [Heidelberg, 1923], pp. 25 ff.). 

97 Athan., De Sent . Dion . 18. 
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These juxtaposed Christologies, often present in one and the 
same man, 88 could have produced the Nicene battle a century 
earlier. The occasion arose from a number of factors, among 
them the new Christian world-consciousness and the era of peace, 
the Alexandrian play for power, and the neoplatonic philo¬ 
sophical groundwork laid in the third century. The time had 
become ripe to bring the latent conflict into the open. 

We must be clear that the trinity as such was not at stake. A 
trinitarian consensus belonged to the liturgical and theological 
climate of the church by a.d. 300. Arius believed in the trinity, 
i.e., in a Father, a Son, and a Holy Spirit, just as his foes did. 89 
At stake was the nature of the trinity, i.e., the relation between 
Father and Son; at stake was the relation of images and meta¬ 
phors, the relation of biblical and nonbiblical language with 
respect to Christ. The church of Nicaea tried to determine which 
pre-Nicene language led to heresy and which did not. 

b) Let us look at these heresies in retrospect. Any Christian 
who believed in the beginning of the Son, in his mutability, or in 
his origination from some “hypostasis” other than the Father 
was exco mmun icated at Nicaea as the anathemas stated. Such 
was the safeguard of the Savior's divinity against any possible 
reduction of him to the status of a creature. This meant that 
Ebionitism and humanism in Christology, combatted initially 
by Alexander of Alexandria, was eliminated as a valid option; 
but it meant considerably more. The Logos of Arius had not 
been on a par with humanity. He was drawn into creation, but 
at the same time he was separated from all the rest of creation 
by Arius* illogical, if understandable, notion of “creation before 

88 The gnostic Christology of Clem. Alex., Strom . VI.9.71 can be set over 
against his incarnation Christology, Protr. 11.112; the incarnation Christology 
of Origen (KJC. 4.15) stands side by side with the Plotinian emanation 
(PA, 1.2.7) and a Philonic logos (KJC, 5.39); and in Tertullian we find 
dispensation (Adv. Prax, 16), incarnation (Adv, Prax, 27), and an emanative 
logos (Adv, Prax, 8). 

88 Both in early ( Urk, 6) and later Arian documents (Urk. 30), cf. Georg 
Kretschmar, op, ext,, p. 3 and p. 217. There are traces of a nontrinitarian 
theology (Tert., Apol, 21; cf. W. Macholz, Spuren binitarischer Denkweise 
im Abendlande seit Tertullian [Jena, 1902], pp. 44 ff.). 
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time/' 40 Hence what was rejected by Nicaea was not Ebionite 
humanism; if this had been true, Nicaea would have been 
shooting at straw men. What was rejected was any subordination 
of Christ to the Father, from the subtle distinctions in Origen 
to the crass forms of adoptianism and Logos-Christologies that 
differentiated clearly between God and the Logos. 

It is not hard to estimate that this anathema was a blow to a 
large part of the early church. If third-century bishops—to say 
nothing of laymen—had been put to the test, a majority would 
have fallen under that interdict as subordinationists. Those 
that had not incurred the anathema would have been close to a 
Sabellian fusion between God and Christ or in a pure and naive 
ditheism that was in turn unacceptable to the theologians of 
Nicaea. 4 ^ This is no judgment on the bishops; theological 
language had long veered between monarchian-Sabellian, and 
polytheistic-subordinate expressions of Christ, and perhaps the 
best examples are the positions of Theophilus and Tertullian 
on one side and of Origen and Dionysius of Alexandria on the 
other. 42 Yet this shows the discrepancy between the requirements 
of the Nicene creed and the actual state of third-century theology. 

The implications of the anathema are even broader. If the 
rejections of Nicaea were the “absolute” truth of 325, then they 
anathematized parts of the biblical canon. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the New Testament has statements which 
are subordinationist, even adoptianist, in regard to the Son of 
God. Nicaea anathematized a segment of the Bible, and not 

40 Urk. 14.4; 22.4. At stake was not the Christology of Eus., H.E. V.28.2. 
Arius’ Christ was dearly beyond time (Urk. 6.3 uses both xp6voq and 
afuvl). Hence it is misleading to see angd Christology in this issue (against 
Martin Werner, The Formation of Christian Dogma [New York: Harper's, 
1957], pp. 150 ff.). 

41 Cf., for instance. Bam. 14.5; Just., Dial. Tr. 61; Nov., De Trin. 26 and 
81; Hipp., C. Noet. 10; Tert., Adv. Prax. 4 (Raniero Cantalamessa, La chris - 
tologia di Tertulliano [Fribourg, 1962], p. 47. Good material in Georg 
Kretschmar, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. Illuminating is the literature on the martyrs, 
Mart. Kon. 4.2 and 6.4 (Christ as God over the all and king); Mart. Das. 
5.2; Mart. Mont, et Luc. 23:5. 

4, Athan., De Deer. 26; De Sent . Dion. 18 (Dionysius of Alexandria). 
Theoph., An Aut. 2.10; 2.13; 2.22. The subordination in Just., Apol. 2.6; Tert., 
Adv. Herm. 18 (Raniero Cantalamessa, op. cit., pp. 25 ff.); Tat., C. HeU. 5. 
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a small one at that, if one regards the whole synoptic tradition 
about Jesus of Nazareth, which was certainly not the Christology 
of Nicaea. To be sure, there were key passages in the Gospel of 
John that pointed toward something like the Nicene resolution, 
but even in this Gospel the opposition could find texts to sustain 
their views . 43 You have to reject part of the biblical witness 
in order to subscribe to the dogma of Nicaea. 

To be sure, this does not answer one way or the other the 
Nicene quest. The Arian position would certainly not have 
reproduced the total witness of Scripture. Furthermore, Nicaea 
had to make the choice forced upon it at its time, and die choice 
was between the primacy of salvation as expressed in the Alex¬ 
andrian theology and some compromise over the doctrine of 
God and the doctrine of creation as demanded by Arius. The 
creed of Nicaea meant the revolutionary and courageous affirma¬ 
tion of the Alexandrian position, the victory of Christology and 
soteriology. Nevertheless, this victory could only be won by ig¬ 
noring part of the biblical evidence. This is why there was no 
attempt at real exegetical work on either side, only the flinging 
of proof texts at each other. At Nicaea certain passages of the 
New Testament became heretical. 

The heretical front of Nicaea becomes even more interesting 
if we examine the implicit Gnosticism in the Nicene camp. 
When Arius accused the followers of his bishop of being Sabel- 
lian, Manichaean, and Gnostic, it sounded like a blazing insult. 
But it was not. Just as the term “consubstantial” had its origins 
in Gnostic thought, the Nicene “begetting of the Son,” the 
emanation (TrpoPoXq), had been given to the Christian theo¬ 
logians by the second-century Gnostics . 44 This was, of course, 

48 Tert., Adv. Prax. 13 labored with biblical passages, and Athanasius 
turned to emotional polemic when he had to deal with Prov. 8:22 ( Or.cAr . 
2.18-82), Phil. 2:9-10 (ibid., 1.37 fF.), or Hebr. 1:4 (ibid., 1.53). Differing 
from A. d’Alfcs (Le dogme de Nicde [Paris, 1926], p. 9) who dared to claim 
that the same doctrine of one God in three persons was in all the Gospels, 
Origen saw clearly the subordination in certain biblical texts (Comm. Joh. 
10.37 /247/, quoting John 5:19)1 The same subordination was seen by 
Hippolytus (Rom. 8:3-4, in C. Noet. 15 cf. P. Nautin, Hippolyte, Contre les 
Heresies [Paris, 1949], p. 200). 

44 Urk. 6.3. For TrpopoXrj, see Exc. ex Theod. 21.1; Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.1.2 fF.; 
Log. Myst. 5.47; for 6pooucnoq, see Ptolemy, Ep. ad Fl. 7.8; Iren., Adv. Haer, 
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by no means pure Gnosticism, but Gnosticism filtered through 
the Christian minds of Alexandria, with the whole polytheistic 
pleroma and the crass dualism of creation and salvation elim¬ 
inated. Nevertheless, the creed of Nicaea, with the distinction 
between begetting and creating, in its crucial anti-Arian phrases, 
is unthinkable without the work of the heretics of the second 
century, who were so fanatically rejected by the bishops of the 
church. 

This was made possible by a significant omission. The Gnostics 
had dared to raise, for better or for worse, the question of evil 
in the cosmos of salvation. From their late-Jewish and Christian 
backgrounds, they sought for a solution for the problem of the 
fall in a system of redemption. The Nicene dogma left out 
completely the issue of the fall. Its trinitarian doctrine was 
formulated without reckoning with the problem of evil, and it 
was this omission that made it possible. I do not know what 
would have become of the Arian quest had the church been 
forced to make its decision after Augustine had struggled with 
the problem of evil. Just as Plotinus developed his triad with a 
total neglect of the problem of evil—which he declared non- 
being—the trinity of Nicaea omitted the problem of sin, a direct 
parallel to neo-Platonism. But it is this omission that permitted 
the theologians of Alexandria to forget the partly Gnostic origins 
of what they regarded as pure orthodox faith. 45 

Nicaea did not continue the sole main current of the pre- 
Nicene church. “God from God/' “begotten not made/' “con- 
substantial/' were not the orthodox, antiheretical traditions 
of the pre-Nicene church. They were part of that church, but they 
also conflicted with other parts of her theologies. Nicaea did not 


1.5.1; Hipp., Ref. VII.22.7 (cf. H. E. W. Turner, The Pattern of Christian 
Truth [London: Mowbray, 1954], pp. 161 ff.; and G. L. Prestige, Fathers and 
Heretics [London: Macmillan, 1940], pp. 197 ff.). 

45 Despite the concept of the fall (Athan., C. Gent 4 ff.; De Inc. 4 ff.), 
there is a large chasm in Athanasius not merely between sin and incarnation 
(Julius Gross, Entstehungsgeschichte des Erbsiindendogmas [Basel/Miinchen, 
1960], I, 129), but between fall and the platonizing elements in his thought 
(cf. R£gis Bernard, Uimage de Dieu d'aprds Saint Athanase [Paris, 1952], 
pp. 54 ff.). 
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continue; it judged. And if this judgment was the orthodox faith 
of a.d. 325, then an overwhelming proportion of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity had been heterodox. 

c) It is instructive to examine Nicaea in the light of Origen's 
inner contradictions. The sifting of heresy and orthodoxy, or at 
least the attempt to sift them, can be deeply felt in such a com¬ 
parison. Take first the issue of the trinity itself. Origen had 
spoken of an eternal triad of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, an 
eternal emanative unity of the three, akin to the metaphysic 
triad of Plotinus, yet in the service of biblical faith. This triad 
was for Origen both eternal and subordinate, 46 though he was 
cautious and even loose about the latter. At times the Son was 
definitely inferior to the Father, at times he was close to him; 
his eternity was never doubted. Now this was not the whim of a 
lonely figure; throughout the early church the equality and 
eternity of Son and Father had stood beside a definite subordina¬ 
tion of the former to the latter, and this can be traced back to 
the New Testament. 4 * This ambiguity was typical for pre-Nicene 
faith. 

Nicaea had to come to grips with Origen's juxtaposition of 
eternity and subordination. The eternity of the triad led to 


*• Oxig., PA . 12.1 ff.J 1.8.7; IV.4.1; Plotinus, Enn. V.2.1 and 6.4 A com¬ 
parison between these religious and philosophical thoughts in Richard 
Kroner, Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philosophy 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1959, p. 94; an important comparison with 
later texts (Basil of Caesarea) in Paul Henry, Les itats du texte de Plotin 
(Paris/Bruges, 1961), I, 183 ff. Origen had subordination (PA. I. 3.5, Fragm. 
9), and his logos was not a new god (KJC. 5.37) but a second god (5.39); yet 
there was also the eternity of the son (PA. 1.2.4), and Origen was cautious 
about the “begetting of the logos” (KJC. 4.18). Cf. the texts in Henry Bet- 
tenson, The Early Christian Fathers (Oxford: University Press, 1956), pp. 
318 ff. and the excellent chapter in Henri Crouzel, Thiologie de Vimage de 
Dieu chez Origene (Paris, 1956), pp. 75 ff. 

11 Origen's subordination was not merely the archaic part of his thought 
(against Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1913], p. 181), but was related also to Gnostic thought (cf. Evang. 
PhiL 104.12 ff.; 119.1 ff.; 122.16 ff.; 129.16 ff.; and Hans Jonas, “Origenes' Peri 
Archon, ein System patristischer Gnosis," Th.Z . IV (1948), 101 ff.) and 
represented also the inner dilemma of his thought, parallel to the same inner 
dilemma in Plotinus (Enn. V.1.6 vs. Enn. VI.9.2; cf, Philip Merlan, Mono - 
psychism, Mysticism, Metaconsciousness [The Hague, 1963], pp. 11-12: 
“Plotinus tried to have it both ways”). 
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Alexander and Athanasius, the subordination of the Logos to 
Arius. The Nicene conflict was nothing else but the hiatus be¬ 
tween one segment in Origen’s thought and another. 48 That 
part of his faith which Origen could express in one sentence, 
the age of Nicaea no longer could, and this meant that the 
critical capacity of theology had been incorporated into the life 
of faith. The Nicene controversy, regardless of Arius and Alex¬ 
ander, and regardless of the results on either side, was the victory 
of the analytic human mind over the syncretistic equations of 
Origen. Alexander pronounced a zealous No! to the subordinate 
creature in the thought of Arius, and the latter rejected the re¬ 
ligious construction of an eternal triad. 

A second comparison leads us to the issue of the fall. Origen 
had understood that the problem of Christian theology was the 
relation of redemption to the fall and creation. His metaphysic 
pyramid was an attempt to reconcile the doctrine of creation 
with the doctrine of salvation, between the two of which yawned 
the terror of the fall. Even though Origen's exegesis does not 
show regular traces of it, the great metaphysical attempt of Peri 
Archon was intended to cope with the issue of the fall that 
stood between the creator God and the redeemer God. 49 This, 
again, had been a work of theological analysis, following the 
Gnostic search for a solution to the problem of evil, yet evading 
the dualistic answers it propounded. By proposing a precosmic 
fall, due to the hybris of an angelic pleroma, and by still per¬ 
mitting God to create the world, Origen thought he had found 
a solution to the dilemma between fall and creation. 

40 Origen was himself aware of the immense difficulty in the christological 
task, Comm . Matt . 15.37; 16.17; KJC. 6.44 (cf. Benjamin Drewery, Origen and 
the Doctrine of Grace [London: Epworth, I960], pp. 29 ff.). Because the 
problem lies at the core of theology, we cannot attribute subordination and 
equality within Christology to the "philosopher” and the "believer” (G. 
Bardy, "Origfcne,” Diet, de Thiol Cath. XI, col. 1527). 

49 PA. 1.4.2 ff.; 1.5.5 (the fall of Lucifer); 1.8.1 (Fragm. 15, hypothetically 
reconstructed by Paul Koetschau, Origenes V, De Principiis, G.C.S. XXIX 
[Leipzig, 1913], pp. 95 ff.). Why did Origen not appeal to any Stoic "har¬ 
mony of contradictions” (cf. Michel Spanneut, Le Stoicisme des pires de 
l* iglise de Climent de Rome 4 Climent d'Alixandrie [Paris, 1957], pp. 378- 
79) ? Because he knew that he was dealing with a concrete scriptural prob¬ 
lem, I John 5:19, in KJC. 6.59 and P.A. 1.5.5). 
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Again, Nicaea parted company with Origen, but in quite a 
different way. Origen’s problem was neither tackled nor even 
envisaged. The whole debate was conducted on a purely theo¬ 
logical level, and the issue of Gnosticism was totally neglected. 
This permitted the establishment of a trinitarian structure where 
the fall might really have created havoc in Christian theology. 
But by omitting what for Origen had been a crucial problem, 
the Nicene church simply postponed this problem for a hundred 
years, into the lifetime of Augustine. This omission illuminated 
the whole issue of Gnosticism in an interesting way; the Nicene 
triad with its emanative unity was actually closer to Plotinus 
than to the Gnostics, and it is the Gnostic elements in Origen 
(the issue of the fall) that were excluded from the famous de¬ 
bate . 50 The omission of Origen’s insight was the omission of a 
key problem in any doctrine of salvation. 

But there is a third problem between Nicaea and Origen, and 
this is the Logos. The Logos was the second element in Origen’s 
eternal but subordinate triad. But Logos was also the reason 
of God, a connotation that no Greek in the ancient world could 
possibly miss. And when God had created, he had surrounded 
himself with a world of “spiritual beings,” rational substances 
within the heavenly world. 5 * But this term “logikos” applied 
not merely to these noetic-empyreal creatures, it applied to man, 
at least as far as he lived “according to the Logos” and was 
saved “according to the Logos.” When Origen, in his famous 
passage in the Commentary on the Gospel of John, could say 
that for some men the Logos was savior, while for others he was 
truth and wisdom, this resulted directly from a naturalistic 
understanding of the logos in man, reminiscent of both Stoic and 
neoplatonic reason in man . 52 It was precisely on this premise 

50 Fall existed both in the Alexandrinian (Athan., Or.c.Ar, 2.67 and 3.33) 
and in the Antiochene schools (Eus., H.E. 1.2.18; Dem. Evang. IV.9.5ff.), 
but in neither was it integrated with other patterns of faith (cf. Julius Gross, 
op. cit., pp. 163 ff.). 

"PA. 1.4.3; 5.1; II.2.2; Comm. Joh. 1.38 /277/; 2.4 /37/; 2.23 /146/; 13.37 
/237 ff./; 32.28 /353/. Cf. Paul Koetschau, op. cit., p. 68, for the terra toyiKai 
<j)0aEiq (in Phot. Byz.). Already in Philo, De Somn. 1.41, angels are “logoi.” 

62 Comm. Joh. 2.3 /20/; Cat. 15 and 45; 20.10 /70/; K.K. 5.39; 8.72; P.A. 
III. 1.3 Epict., Ench. 1.1; Marc. Aur., In Sem. Ips. 4.21; Sext. Emp., Hyp. 1.65 
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that Origen could use the Gnostic term “consubstantial,” because 
it designated that consubstantiality between the “logical” world 
of the triad and the “logical” realm in life. 6 ® 

Against this confusion in regard to the Logos of God and the 
logos in man, i.e., a transcendent versus an immanent logos, the 
Nicene struggle and above all the Athanasian polemic acquires 
its most instructive feature. It was the task of this controversy 
to establish a break between God and creation, lest Christianity 
should be sacrificed in favor of either a naturalistic or a neo¬ 
platonic pantheism. Without in the least acknowledging the fact, 
Arius and Alexander agreed to establish the otherness of God 
and the creatureliness of redeemed man.® 4 They drew the lines 
differently, because for Arius the main task of theology was to 
safeguard the unity and uniqueness of the creator. He drew the 
line between this one God, the Father, and everything else, 
including the Son. For the Nicaeans the main task was to 
establish the divinity of salvation, so they drew the line between 
the trinity and everything else. The difficulty for Arius was that 
he had to interject a secondary break between the Son and the 
rest of creation; the difficulty for the Nicaeans was that they had 
brought Christian theology to the verge of polytheism. 

As we compare this threefold difference between Nicaea and 
Origen, we are faced with a profound metaphysic dilemma. 
Nicaea picked up from Origen (and behind Origen from the 
pre-Nicene church) the monistic elements in the trinity; in 
doing so it omitted exactly those dualistic elements which were 


(cf. Henri Crouzel, op. cit., pp. 33 ff. and 147 ff.; Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa 
[Gottingen, 1959], p. 39; and Peter Gerlitz, Ausserchristliche EinflUsse auf 
die Entwicklung des christlichen Trinitdtsdogmas [Leiden, 1963], pp. 51 ff.). 
Philo, Vit. Mos. 11.13.127. Meth., Symp. 6.1; De Res. III.2.2. 

B ® Orig., Comm . Joh. 13.25 /149/ and 20.24 /206/. Athan., De Syn. 43. 
Hipp., Ref . VII.22.7-8. Tert., Adv. Val. 37; Exc. ex Theod. 50. Plot., Enn. 
1.4.28 and IV.7.16; Porph., De abst. 1.19. Already Corp. Herm . 1.1.10. 

04 As an answer to Origen’s contradictory thought (we cannot canonize 
him, said Henri de Lubac, Histoire et Esprit [Paris, 1950], p. 376), neither 
Arius with his mankind that can become “sons of God” (Urk. 14.11), nor 
Athanasius with his deification (Athan., De Syn. 51, Julius Gross, La di - 
vinisaiion du chritien d'apr&s les Pires grecs [Paris, 1938], pp. 201 ff.) 
created a satisfactory distinction between God and man. Again, the dilemma 
between transcendence (Philo, Leg. All . III. 61. 175) and immanence (De 
Somn . 1.215) existed already in the time of Philo. 
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represented in Origen’s treatment of the problem of the fall. 
The Nicaeans never for a moment contemplated how their 
monistic triad could fit into the necessity for salvation which, in 
turn, results from the reality of the fall. Yet Nicaea did not opt 
for some naturalistic rational universe but fought for a decisive 
break between God and creation. Rejecting such naturalism, 
Nicaea represented a concept of salvation and of the church that 
presupposed a certain dualism while its trinity did not. All this, 
to be sure, was a continuation of Origen's quest for a rational 
theology; but what was still possible in the third century was 
severed half a century after Origen's death. The step from Origen 
to Nicaea was the progress of a latent tendency, from contradic¬ 
tion through liberation to a new dilemma. It was liberation be¬ 
cause the trinitarian problem could be faced; it was problematic 
because the issue of the fall was held in abeyance. 

d) The church commemorated, communed, and sang. Chris¬ 
tians assembled to celebrate the drama of salvation, and in this 
drama Christ was present, was proclaimed and worshiped. Man 
in the ancient world was promised participation in a reality of 
hope, objectively, physically. Salvation became sacramental. This 
liturgical basis to Alexandrian Christology played a key role 
in the rise of the ante-Nicene trinity. The creed celebrated, in 
hymnic form, the act of salvation; creeds since the second century 
had been triadic, praising Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. What 
the creed stated the liturgy reenacted; the work of salvation 
was the work of God. The triadic God must be fully God lest 
the liturgy become worship of creation. In the liturgy we par¬ 
ticipate in the drama of the Christ; but how could we participate 
in an actual drama of God, and not of man, unless this Savior, 
the Risen Lord, is not some demigod? 

What we have outlined in these sentences is the path from 
liturgy into the quest, into the drama of Nicaea. We have 
finished by asking a question. We did not worship, or pray, or 
share in some heavenly reality. Instead, we defended the liturgy 
or analyzed its object. There arose in the midst of faith the 
quest for truth, the rational inquiry. Tertullian demanded that 
the Christian search only in order to believe, and then stop— 
which he certainly did not do when he wrote a first-rate specula- 
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tive essay against Praxeasl Hippolytus asked for belief—after 
having argued about it quite rationally against Noetus. 66 Nicene 
faith attacked in order to safeguard. Strange that piety should 
become polemic and that participation in the Eucharist should 
lead to warl Time and again the Arians were accused of blas¬ 
phemy and irreverence. In a sense this was justified; there was 
something adolescent in the arrogant attacks of the Arian camp 
throughout the century. But the same holds true about the de¬ 
fendants. They had to ask, to question. More than this, they 
had to make the attempt and so doing, go down blind alleys. 
The venomous polemic of Egypt was often no less adolescent 
than the Arian critique. The Arian controversy was not the 
battle of faith against reason; it developed instead at the core 
of faith, and it rose from the liturgy itself. 66 The faith that 
clutched to faith had itself been formed by the men who ques¬ 
tioned, and there would have been no sacrament in Alexandria 
had there been no search. 

We can see the same development in the creed itself. Originally, 
the creed had been the rhythmic asyndetic poetry of faith, free 
as in the Ignatian paraphrases, either christological praises or 
trinitarian formulas. 67 In their cryptic form as well as in the 
variety of their structures, the early Christian creeds—and there 
were many—were concise poetic expressions of faith, mingling 

55 Tert., Praescr. Haer . 7; 10. Hipp., C. Noet . 17 and 16. William E. Hor¬ 
dern (Speaking of God [New York: Macmillan, 1964], p. 122) warns not to dis¬ 
tinguish between language of theology and language of liturgy; but it was 
exactly the connection between the two which created the Nicene conflict! 

58 A Nicene statement was certainly a confession of faith (Jaroslav Pelikan, 
op. cit., p. 75) but Athanasius needed language, i.e., reason and logic, to 
comprehend and defend salvation (see OrxAr. 2.68; or the sharp rational 
analysis of Arius' dual "time,” OrxAr. 1.13; 1.48). The polemic in Hip¬ 
polytus was already part of a rational concern for biblical truth, see C. Noet. 
9. 

Ign., Sm. 1 and Tral . 9; Just., Dial . Tr. 85 and 132; Didasc. VI.23.8 as 
christological creeds; Just., Apol . 1.61; Epist. Apost. 5.16; Iren., Adv. Haer. 
1.10.1 (1.2); Orig., Comm . Joh. 32.16 /187-9/ as trinitarian ones. The 
rhythmic-asyndetic structure of the Dir Balizeh Papyrus, J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds, p. 88. When the hymnic character appeared in later 
creeds, it was the product of an individual, creating almost a canticle 
(J. N. D. Kelly, The Athanasian Creed [New York: Harper & Row, 1964], 
p. 64). 
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theology and liturgy, faith and art. The creed of Nicaea still 
contains the triadic form and still uses the Ignatian juxtaposi¬ 
tion, asyndetically, in the hymnic style of Near-Eastern literature. 
But the second article, on Christ, loses its concise structure. It 
is no longer praise and recital but theological debate, refining 
and rejecting even in the terms of Hellenistic philosophy: 

begotten not made 

from the ousia of the Father 

The creed of Nicaea is a graphic expression of the antithesis 
between praise and quest in the life of the Christian church. 

The same holds true in respect to the Scriptures. The third 
century believed in a canon that was inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and hence the faith of the church was rooted in the Word of 
God, given to and recorded by the apostles . 58 But Origen realized 
that the New Testament contained inner contradictions, and that 
the theologian had to comment on the Scriptures just as the Jews 
had had to for centuries. The stories about Jesus were not in 
agreement, and he had to ask what was historically true and 
what was intended only in a spiritual sense. Origen’s commentary 
on John, relevant to this very day, was not the result of some 
alien and nasty reason, inflicting unbelief on the reader of the 
biblical text. It was demanded by the texts themselves. Did Christ 
go to Jerusalem and throw out the money changers at the begin¬ 
ning of his life (Gospel of John), at the end of his life (Synop¬ 
tics) , or twice? To ask this question was not an act of disbelief, 
but of obedience, and necessary if the Word of God was really 
to be taken as a concrete and meaningful corpus of writing . 50 

88 Orig., P.A. Praef. 8. Cf. R. P. C. Hanson, Origen's Doctrine of Tradition, 
pp. 127 fF.; and Albert C. Sundberg, Jr., The Old Testament of the Early 
Church (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964), pp. 1S3 fF. 

60 Orig., Comm. Joh. 10.3 /10 fF./; 10.23 /135 fF./ (cf. my art. “The Polarity 
of the Gospels in the Exegesis of Origen/' Church History XXI (1952), 
215 fF.) . This was not a “play of imagination" (against J. Denis, De la 
philosophie d’Origdne [Paris, 1884] p. 33); the sharp eyes of Porphyry had 
seen the problem ( Fragm . 9-10; 15; 49); we find it in Clem. Horn. 2.52 and 
Tert., De Pud. 9; De Res. 30; and it was handed down to Origen from 
Pauline (Henri de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 73 fF. and 387 fF.), Philonic (Harry 
Wolfson, op. cit., pp. 146 ff.) and Homeric (Pauly-Wissowa, Realcnzyklo- 
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Origen’s biblical work was vindicated, so to speak, by Nicaea 
in that the two sides, by their neglect of it, showed that there 
was need to deal with Scripture critically and theologically. 

What applied to liturgy and Scripture was true in the whole 
matter of Christian theology. Athanasius had but scorn for the 
Thalia of Arius, that product of Egyptian poetry in which he 
translated theology into the idiom of Alexandria . 60 But certainly 
Athanasius did the same! The language of his theology is by 
no means purely scriptural, let alone traditional, but betrays 
time and again the idiom of Alexandrian Gnosticism and Hel¬ 
lenistic philosophy. The metaphors of the sun and its rays, the 
images of fountain and water, the begotten and the unbegotten, 
finally the whole discussion about monad and triad, were all a 
mixture of speculation and revelation . 61 The Nicene position 
was not a matter of repetition, prayer, or liturgy. It was an 
attempt to understand the speculative theological quest, and to 
find new images to translate its results into a language compatible 
with the intellectual climate at the beginning of the fourth 
century. All loud protestations about simply reproducing “tradi¬ 
tion” should not deceive us; the theology of Athanasius was as 
much an attempt to translate as was the Banquet of Arius. 

This Nicene-Arian search was not new but was embedded in 
the stream of Christianity itself, its Scripture and its tradition. 
Was not the work of Paul, the apostolic translation par excellence, 
thus present in Scripture itself, in the form of both apostolic 
kerygma and apostolic response? From Ignatius to Methodius 
every theological treatise had been both tradition and translation. 

piidie, vol. Suppl. IV, pp. 16 ff.) traditions. In the attempts to solve the 
problems, Athan., C. Gent . 12 followed pagan practices (Sen., De Vit. Beat. 
26.6) without seeing the issue (different from Origen who saw the wrong 
quotation of Zech. 9:9-10 in Comm. Joh. 10.26 /159 ff./). The problem was 
picked up by Julian, C. J. Neumann, Juliani Imperatoris Contra Christianos 
Quae Supersunt (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 167 ff. 

00 Athan., De Syn. 15. 

01 Compare Athan., Or.c.Ar. 2.33; 2.36; 3.3 with the imagery in Plotinus, 
Enn. V. 6.4; IV. 3.17; V.1.6; VI.9.9; III.8.10) to see how wrong it is to claim 
‘‘de la philosophic on n’emprunte que les mots” (P. Nautin, op. cit., p. 202). 
Even if Athanasius were to present the faith of the simple believer, there was 
a whole philosophic and religious world behind his language (the material 
in Peter Gerlitz, op. cit., pp. 19 ff.). Cf. Richard Kroner, op. cit., p. 73. 
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There could not be such a thing as repetition anywhere in the 
early church, because even the seemingly faithful repetition 
would have been part of an environment that was different from 
the apostolic age and that, consequently, turned the repetition 
into translation. The attempt of Nicaea, whether on the Arian 
or on the Athanasian side, was not unbelief or betrayal; it was 
the continuation of the Pauline search for language which lay 
at the heart of the biblical texts. That Arius and Athanasius 
were so bitter about their differences showed how vital this search 
for language was. The Christian not only had to worship but to 
question. 62 

The relation between Nicaea and the third-century church 
becomes clear. Nicaea was not an assembly continuing an ever 
present orthodox faith against a few enemies of God who had 
been recently misled. 63 This is what it pretended to be, and this 
is what defenders of Nicaea are tempted to pretend. But this is 
to depreciate this great synod as well as the theology which 
preceded it. The Nicene debate rose out of the heart of the 
Christian tradition, scripture stood against scripture, and reason 
struggled with faith on both sides. The trinitarian phrases pro¬ 
mulgated at the council of Nicaea represented the victory of the 
liturgical and neoplatonic elements in ante-Nicene theology over 
the subordinate elements from Greek and late-Jewish sources. 
Christology won over theology, salvation over creation. The battle 
of Nicaea, no matter whether we agree with its outcome, was 

38 Here lies the basic duality between reason and mystery (Jean Dantelou, 
op. cit., p. 201) which is neither the rationalism of thought (G. L. Prestige, 
op. cit., pp. 91 and 133: “whenever Christianity is true to itself it is a rational 
faith"), nor an untouched world of paradigmata (Jaroslav Pelikan, op. cit., 
pp. 26 ff.), nor a surrender to culture (W. W. Hyde, op. cit., pp. 226 ff., 
244-45). 

03 John Henry Cardinal Newman's polemic ( The Arians of the Fourth 
Century [London, 1888], pp, 219 ff.) mistook the character of the pre-Nicene 
church, and what Hegesippus pretends to be orthodoxy (Eus., H.E. 1II.32.7-8) 
called by H. E. W. Turner the “classical theory of heresy" {op. cit., p. 4) 
does not correspond to the textual evidence. It is possible that Arianism was 
“Heathen to the core" (Henry Melvill Gwatkin, Studies in Arianism [Cam¬ 
bridge/London, 1882], p. 21); but in this case, the designation would apply 
to a shockingly large percentage of pre-Nicene Christianity. Cf. also R. See- 
berg, Textbook of the History of Doctrines (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1956), 
I, 202. 
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the fascinating harvest of what the first three hundred years of 
Christian theology had sowed. 

S. Having approached Nicaea in the light of its background 
we now turn to its results. Among the various issues raised by 
this new orthodoxy we deal with three: the primacy of salva¬ 
tion, the unity of God, and docetism in Christology. 

a) Nicaea asserted as the essential Christian faith the belief 
in the full divinity of the Son. This meant the affirmation that 
Christian faith was, above all, a faith in the redemption of man¬ 
kind and that this redemption was not an act of a creature but 
of God himself. Because man is saved by God and not by crea¬ 
tion, he shares in the reality of eternity and not of time. Nicaea 
was the victory of hope over the rational categories of theology in 
their attempt to establish a structure of creation. In order to 
comprehend the message of this creed one has to enter a world 
of praise where man stood with raised arms before the living God 
and chanted the poetry of salvation. 64 

The following fifty-five years proved beyond doubt that the 
victory of Nicaea was the achievement of a minority. Despite 
the fact that it was imposed upon the church by Constantine, 
upon the advice of Ossius and representatives of Alexandria, 
it was a minority faith enforced through the newly established 
imperial role within the church. Had there been an honest vote, 
the result would never have been the Nicene creed. To call 
Nicaea “the faith of the church” is an illusion. It was not. It was 
rather a faith in opposition to the church. Later, Nicaea bacame 
the first ecumenical council. However it was not Nicaea itself 
that determined this, but the following fifty-five years. It was 
the church that made Nicaea into the first decisive council, not 
Nicaea itself. 

These fifty-five years, that cannot be dealt with in their ex¬ 
traordinary variety, pronounced the verdict on Nicaea. That 
council might have gone down in history like dozens of others in 
the same century without any claim to have established dogmas. 
The first synods following Nicaea showed that an overwhelming 

A than., Or.cAr. 1.33; 1.61 fL; 2.73-74; 3.5; etc. 
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majority of the church was not ready to sing the praises of the 
Alexandrian creed. Athanasius was a lonely fighter for the 
faith of Nicaea. 65 The consensus of the church was, at least until 
the late 350's, not in agreement with the formulas of 325. Rather, 
there was a multitude of opinions as to how the relation between 
God and Christ should be defined. Had a census been taken, 
for instance, around the middle of the century, twenty-five years 
after Nicaea, the result would still have been an overwhelming 
rejection of the Nicene formulas by the bishops of the church. 
When the change came, during the 360's and 370's, it came for 
two reasons: first because tiresome developments had prepared 
the bishops to accept the total primacy of salvation in some form 
or other as demanded by Nicaea, and second because the great 
theologians of Cappadocia offered an interpretation of the 
Nicene creed that was acceptable to the greater part of the 
Eastern Church. 06 

But at this point the problems of Nicaea did not end but began. 
If the bishops of the fourth century had bowed to the authority 
of the church and of the empire, Nicaea would have been 
accepted immediately. That it was not, opens up a dilemma in 
all language, whether existential or orthodox. The primacy of 
salvation had to be put into words and by implication into 
rational language. A distinction, perhaps the essential distinc¬ 
tion, was made, for instance, between “begotten” and “created.” 67 
This was no longer an act of worship, praise, or repentance; it 
was expected to be comprehended and it was polemic. The Son 
was consubstantial with the Father. Here again, liturgy ended 
at once and the quest began. 68 You cannot make a controversial 

05 A. E. Bum, The Council of Nicaea (London: S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 53 ff. 

00 J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrine, p. 253, and Hans Lietzmann, 
op . cit., Ill, 219 ff. 

07 A than., De Deer . 26 (Dion. Rom., distinguishing between yeyov£vai and 
yeyewpaGai); A than., Or.cAr . 1.24 cf. 1.28. 

08 Homo-ousios was an ambiguous concept (cf. Friedrich Loofc, “Das Nica- 
num,” Festgabe fur K. Muller [Tubingen, 1922] p. 82 on the “singular,” 
“partitive,” or “communicative” sense of the word, and Eduard Schwartz, 
Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche [Tubingen, 1936], p. 141), and 
when a burning issue is settled with an ambiguous concept, the result is 
bound to be a new conflict. The pagan Celsus had seen the conflict long 
before (Orig., KJC. 4.3 ff.). 
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rational statement and, at the same time, forbid the mind to 
grasp that polemic. If you do, you reduce the theological enter¬ 
prise to an exchange of battle cries. The Nicene creed enshrined 
both the demand for the primacy of salvation and of man's con¬ 
frontation with God as the primary goals of theology and the 
very questioning of that primacy by the human mind to which 
it addressed itself. The proof of this lay in the decades following 
the Nicene synod. And the proof is furnished as we turn to the 
relation between the Father and the Son. 

b) The christological task of the early church was to find a 
satisfactory formula somewhere between the two alternatives of 
ante-Nicene faith, the alternatives of a polytheistic plurality 
of two or three divine beings, or a modalism that preserved the 
unity of God and allowed this one God to come down to man. 
Arius started the whole debate by insisting on the uncompromis¬ 
ing unity of God. His answer, the creation of the Son before 
time, was a play on words, and it did not take much for any 
ancient theologian to see the absurdity in such a construction, 
with its two metaphysical kinds of "time.” Arius certainly failed 
to offer even a partly satisfactory solution to the dilemma between 
polytheism and modalism. 60 

The Nicene answer, as we have stated, was a creed; but at the 
same time it was meant to be meaningful language. It said that 
the Son was "begotten, not made.” The polemical part of the 
phrase is lucid; salvation is given by God and hence does not 
come from man and his creatureliness, no matter how exalted 
such creatureliness be conceived. In its negative pronouncement, 
the phrase stands for the core of Nicene faith, namely the given 
character of salvation. 70 The problem lies in the positive part 
of the phrase. "Begotten” was a Gnostic and Plotinian term; its 
origins were forgotten, and the Nicaeans never answered Arius' 
accusation that it was Gnostic. The phrase was taken from 

80 Urk. 6.2-3 (cf. Paul Gal tier, Saint Hilaire de Poitiers [Paris, 1960], 
p. 87). The Athanasians struggled with this problem (Athan., Or.cAr . 3.29 
and 1.54-55; Cyr. Alex., Thes . 213 D, 400 A, and 337 D, 216 A). The issue 
of polytheism vs. monotheism had been present in paganism (Max. Tyr., 
Diss . 17.5) and represented a stumbling block for the Christian martyrs 
{Act. Acac . 1.7; 4.2 ff.). 

70 Athan., Or.cAr . 1.22 if.; Greg. Naz., Or. 29.19. 
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Gnostic mythology and a pantheistic background.™ But in order 
to mean anything at all, the phrase had to be denied in what it 
actually said. Nothing, and really nothing, was any longer "be¬ 
gotten” in the Son of Nicaea, which meant that all primitive 
Christian notions of "Son” were similarly dismissed. There was 
only one thing which saved the term "begotten” from becoming 
meaningless, and this was the Cappadocian attempt to produce 
a phrase indicating a “monad” moving toward a “triad.” 72 But 
Plotinus had made similar statements, and the resulting trinity 
was not altogether different from the monistic triad of neo¬ 
platonism. While the negative character of the Nicene phrase 
"begotten, not made” is convincing in its kerygmatic force, the 
phrase on its positive side was either meaningless in its total 
denial of language, or it was related to neoplatonic metaphysics. 

The same was true with regard to the questionable word 
"consubstantial.” It, too, had been used by the Gnostics, and 
when Origen took it up he used it to designate the whole 
spiritual world, including the logos in man. 73 This, however, 
did not help Christology in the slightest degree, because if one 
thing was not the intention of Nicaea it was the pantheistic 
unity of the cosmos. What need was there for salvation if the 
whole of the spiritual world, from the Father to the human mind, 
was already consubstantial? The Nicene theologians, hence, had 
to detach the term, in the later part of the controversy, from 
all human connotations and apply it exclusively to Father and 

71 Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.2.5 (1.4); Exc. ex Theod. 19.4 and 20; c£. Plot., Enn. 
V.1.6; VI.7.S2 ("begetting” as “emanation”). Already in pre-neoplatonism. 
Ocellus, De nat. otnn. 2.3 and Numenius, in Eus., Praep. Evang. 11.22. C£. 
Philo, De Somn. 1.215. The early fathers were cautious about the term, 
Athan., Suppl. 10; Just., Dial. Tr. 128; Apol. 2.6 (cf. Peter Gerlitz, op. cit., 
pp. 56 ff.). 

is Greg . Naz<> or. 29.2; cf. Hil. Poit., De Trin. 6.13; 6.18. Plot., Enn. 11.9.1; 
V.2.1; V.1.6 (Paul Henry, op. cit., pp. 131 ff. and 182 ff.). We are not merely 
talking about direct quotations; what Pierre Spanneut said in respect to the 
Stoa (that one does not need a Stoic quotation to have Stoic influence, 
op. cit., pp. 75-76) applies to neoplatonism. Athanasius felt the problem when 
he defended the use of the term "Father" over against the term "Unbegotten" 
(De Deer. 31); but in his polemic against Arius, this did not help him at all. 

18 Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.5.1 (1.0)! Epiph. Pan. XXXIII.7.8; Hipp. Ref. VII. 
22.7; Orig. Comm. Joh. 1325 /149/; 20.24 /206/. The material in Fr. Loofs, 
art. cit., pp. 68 ff., and G. L. Prestige, op. cit., pp. 197 ff. 
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Son. The result was one of the most striking metaphysical prob¬ 
lems which the history of Christian thought ever produced. 

The Nicene phrases were rescued from absurdity or polytheism 
by the separation of Ousia and Hypostasis . The two terms were 
originally identical, one platonic and the other Stoic, designating 
essence, being, nature. Now they were artificially separated into 
“essence” and “forms of essence.” 74 The result was a Christian 
parallel to the neoplatonic triad, not in expression but in 
content: 


Hypostasis (Father) 

Hypostasis (Son) = One Ousia 

Hypostasis (Spirit) 

which was the Christian equivalent to the neoplatonic 

One (the Incomprehensible) \ 

Nous (the Intellectual Principle) l = the triadic unity 
Psyche (the Soul) 75 j 

From the same roots came the Augustinian interpretation of the 
trinity, presenting an even more striking parallel: 

Memoria (Father) 

Intellectus (Son) 

Amor (Holy Spirit ) 19 

As the Christian theologians understood the phrases of Nicaea 
either with the help of philosophical and, above all, neoplatonic 

74 J. N. D. Kelly, op. cit., pp. 264 ff. and 293 ff. The distinction was arbi- 
trary (Charles Bigg, op, cit,, pp. 163 ff.), but Plotinus' language had similar 
problems (Philip Merlan, op, cit,, pp, 62 ff.). 

76 Plot., Enn, VI.4.4; II.9.1; V.2.1 (cf. Paul Henry, op, cit,, pp. 176-77 on 
Bas. Caes., De Fide 15). The Plotinian triad itself goes back to earlier texts, 
cf. Plut., De Gen, Socr, 22 and H. Dorrie, “Zum Ursprung der neuplatoni- 
schen Hypostasenlehre ” Hermes LXXXII (1954), 331 ff. 

70 Aug., De Trin, 8.4 ff.; 9.1 ff., etc. The whole material in Axel Dahl, 
Augustin und Plotin; philosophische Untersuchungen zum Trinitdtsproblem 
und zur Nuslehre (Lund, 1945), Cf. also Philip Watson, “Neoplatonism and 
Christianity," Viet. Inst. (1955), pp. 50 ff. 
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categories 77 or simply as their theological equivalents, they 
achieved their goal by means of significant qualifications. In the 
first place they tried to escape the neoplatonic inequality of the 
three hypostases . 78 Whether this was achieved without sacrificing 
the early Christian Christology must be doubted. But the attempt 
was made to express a triad that was distinct yet not staged. In 
the second place, the trinitarian language became strangely dis¬ 
integrated from the discussion about man, his nature, and his 
fall. We can see this as we trace the relation between the trinity 
and the fall or, rather, between the trinity and the freedom of 
the will. The whole thought of Apollinaris of Laodicaea takes 
for granted the freedom of the will and man’s capacity for virtue. 
Yet the same is true of his opponent, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
whose pelagian tendencies were no surprise to his age . 79 Neither 
in Apollinaris nor in Theodore did the trinitarian language en¬ 
able theology to come to grips with the crucial issue of early 
patristic thought, namely the problem of evil and hence of the 
fall. But trinitarian language did not prevent the great theologian 
of the West, Augustine, from raising, in his courageous, incisive 
way, the issue of man’s freedom and his fall . 80 Thus we are faced 
with the interesting fact that trinitarian language could stand, 

77 Cf. for instance Athan., De Syn. 42 (on “offspring”) with Plot., Enn. 
IV.4.13. R£gis Bernard, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. and Peter Gerlitz, op. cit., p. 270. 
Gerlitz distinguishes Plotinian from Aristotelian categories in the trinity; 
however, the Plotinian system was itself torn by a Platonic-Aristotelian con¬ 
flict (Philip Merlan, op. cit., pp. 11 ff. and A. H. Armstrong, The Architec¬ 
ture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus [Cambridge: 
University Press, 1940], pp. 1 ff. and 26 ff.). 

78 Plot., Enn. V.5.3; Vl.9.2. 

79 Apol., Laod., Comm. Rom. 7:7 (Karl Staab, Pauluskommentare aus der 
griechischen Kirche [Munster, 1933], p. 64), and Comm. Num. 25:2 (Cod. 
Lambeth 1214) ; Theod. Mops., Horn. cat. 14.14 (Richard Alfred Norris, 
Manhood and Christ [Oxford: Clarendon, 1963], pp. 173 ff., and Julius Gross, 
op. cit., pp. 190 ff.). 

80 Aug., Op. Imp. C. Jul. 1.71; 2.47; Ench. 45. The devil (Ps.-Athan., 
C. Apol. 1.15; 2.9) and the neoplatonic anthropology (W. J. Burghardt, 
The Image of God in Man, according to Cyril of Alexandria [Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957]) were outside the trinitarian 
speculation and were of no help to theology as it tried to determine in 
what the similitude between man and God lay; cf. Epiph., Pan. LXX.3.1 ff.; 
Greg. Nys., De Opif. Horn. 1 ff. Cf. Hans Martin Schenke, Der Gott “Mensch” 
in der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1962), pp. 120 ff. 
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here in the framework of Alexandrian thought, there of Anti¬ 
ochene, although both differed radically on the humanity of 
Christ. The same trinitarian language could then be applied 
to the vastly different concepts of fall and freedom which Augus¬ 
tine introduced into Christian thought. 

This means that in distinction to neoplatonic thought the 
Christian trinity was not the whole truth but rather merely one 
fragmented statement about God. The logical relation between 
the trinity and the fall was not drawn out. While the Nicene 
trinity circumscribed the nature and activity of God, it left 
the question of evil in an independent sphere, so to speak. The 
comparison then appears as such: 

NEO-PLATONISM: One CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: Father 


Nous 

Psyche 


Son 

Holy Spirit 


(nonbeing = 
evil — 
matter) 


Creation 

Fall 

History 


While for the Gnostics liomo-ousios was the description of the 
Gnostics’ divine nature, and while for Plotinus salvation was the 
ecstatic self-elevation of man to the reality which was the source 
of his being, for Christian faith a second, a dualistic category, 
stood beside the trinitarian world. It was not coordinated, and 
Christian theologians thought simultaneously in two metaphysical 
compartments without correlating them . 81 A triadic monism on 
the level of God was juxtaposed by a limited dualism of history 
and time on the level of man. The root of the conflict lies in 
the Christian existence itself, where the work of theology and 
metaphysics was paralleled by the Christian life, liturgy, dis¬ 
cipline, and daily experience, whereby all affirmations about 

81 We have much more than a “light dualistic tendencey” (Michel 
Spanneut, op. cit., p. 427) or a “darkling world” (Jaroslav Pelikan, op. cit., 
pp. 39-40); we have a deep split between the Nicene speculation and the 
practice of the church (discipline, excommunication, penance, etc.). Cf. 
Peter Gerlitz, op. cit., p. 193. 
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metaphysical reality were countered by the concrete reality of 
sin. This meant, however, that the statement of the creed of 
Nicaea on the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son failed 
to solve the issue from which all Christology had started, namely 
the salvation of man through Christ. As a statement of salvation, 
Nicaea left theology with two conflicting metaphysics. 

The unity of this God was no longer the unity either of the 
early henotheism of the Old Testament, or of the monotheism of 
Elijah or Second Isaiah, or of Hellenistic Judaism, or of the 
Synoptic Gospels, or of Aristotelian or Stoic philosophy. The 
unity of this triune God was far removed from any personal, 
active Father-God. By rejecting the Hebraic-Greek protest of 
Arius, the church of Nicaea paved the way for a new definition 
of the Christian deity, and this trinitarian deity was the major 
theological and philosophical contribution of patristic specula¬ 
tion. With roots in the creed and sacraments and in non-Christian 
religious triads, prepared by Christian and Gnostic thought, 
parallel to and yet distinct from neo-Platonism, the trinity of the 
fourth century was a profound attempt to express the relation 
between creation and salvation from a christological focus, in¬ 
cluding the reality of the community. But the unity was not a 
personal one. It was not the prosopon that was “one," but an 
ousia, and an ousia is an essence and not a person. It was a long 
way from Elijah’s contest with Baal to the formula of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

But if the Cappadocian trinity did not salvage the personal 
unity of God for which Arius had pleaded but which he had 
not been able to save, neither could the Augustinian one. To be 
sure, the images in De Trinitate resorted to the unity of the 
human person and the human mind and offered a seemingly 
more satisfactory access to the personal unity of God. But in turn 
this unity was in contrast to both the God who acts and the 
historical Christ, rising out of Western crypto-modalism and 
also neoplatonic metaphysics. The oneness of the Augustinian 
God relinquished, more than all the Cappadocian formulations, 
any remains of the original word “Son” as a meaningful expres¬ 
sion. What sense does it make, we have to ask, to speak about the 
“Son” when we are actually talking about intellectus and 
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memorial What have intellectus and memoria to do at the scene 
of the cross or in the prayer at Gethsemane? 

The Nicene trinity was left standing in this open state for the 
centuries through the Middle Ages to the Reformation . 82 The 
quest of Nicaea was never solved; it was only replaced by other 
quests. And it gave the medieval theologians a frame within 
which they could work. Nicaea had thought through and fought 
through the unity of God and its relation to Christ; that was its 
contribution. The church can no longer deal with God and 
Christ without sharing the hundred years of the Nicene debate 
or without hearing the basic aim of the Nicene creed, heretical 
or not, framed in fourth-century Alexandrian language: that in 
Christ the world will be saved. 

c) "From the substance of the Father.” The decision of Nicaea 
was a major step toward the Christian-neoplatonic trinity of the 
fourth century. At the same time, these decisions were fraught 
with serious consequences for the christological problem proper. 

In Ignatius of Antioch's letter to Smyrna a creedal paraphrase 
contained the minute affirmation that "he both ate and drank.” 
It reflected the polemic against the rise of docetism at the begin¬ 
ning of the second century. As if to emphasize his antidocetic 
protest, Ignatius added in rhythmic repetition the word dXqfldaq 
several times: "he truly was born, he truly was crucified, he truly 
was raised.” The docetic threat came from two sides: first from a 
speculative, semiphilosophical Gnosticism which reduced Christ 
to a platonic idea or religious myth, and second from the popular, 
lowest-grade Christianity which turned the apostolic age into a 
circus of magicians and fantastic miracles . 83 Against these two 
the bishops of the second century fought to preserve the Christ 
of the primitive church. 

8 * The profound difference between Augustine’s (De Trm. 1.7) and the 
Cappadocian understandings of Nicaea (cf. Etienne Gilson, La philosophic 
au Moyen Age [Paris, 1952], pp. 129 ff.) returns in modem theologians as 
we compare a Greek orthodox (V. Rodzianko, “Filioque in Patristic 
Thought/’ Stud . Patr. [1957], T. U. LXIV, 295 ff.) with a reformed theo¬ 
logian (Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik [Zollikon, 1944], 1,1, 496ff.). 

8 *Ign., Sm. 1.1-2; cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, pp. 68-70; 
Virginia Corwin, op . cit., pp. 54-55; the meeting between Gnostic and popu¬ 
lar docetism in Act. Joh. 90. 
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Nicaea stood and professed its stand in the tradition of a faith 
that denied the aeonic, nonhistorical Christ. It repeated the words 
that had come down through the creeds of the early church 
about Christ's birth, death, and resurrection. "He was made 
man, suffered, and rose again the third day." This was the 
early church's firm belief in the humanity of God and the his¬ 
torical dimension of salvation. The new phrases which Nicaea 
added to the creed were “from the substance of the Father," 
“begotten, not made," and “homo-ousios." The question that 
must be raised in regard to the whole of the Nicene creed is: 
What did these new phrases do to those which affirmed the his¬ 
toricity and humanity of the Savior? Is the humanity of Christ 
still possible when combined with the consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son? Is real in-carnation possible? Or rather, is 
in-carnation possible if the triad is not understood in its monistic 
neoplatonic form but in the Christian compromise? 

It was not long before the dilemma came into the open. Ac¬ 
cording to Apollinaris of Laodicaea, the Logos became man and 
took on the body and soul of Jesus of Nazareth. Incarnation was 
the coming-down of the Logos into a human body . 84 Athanasius 
had taught practically the same thing. Yet this was a direct indict¬ 
ment of the Alexandrian theology. When the Logos became 
man with the body (and soul) of a man, the result was certainly 
not a man; it excluded the human subject and revived, in a 
crypto-docetic version, the docetism of the second century. The 
Savior of Apollinaris was not a real human being. It is symptom¬ 
atic that Athanasius remained unharmed whereas Apollinaris 
was anathematized by the church . 85 It takes time for an issue 

84 Apol. Laod., Fragm. 74; Epist. ad Dioc. Fragm. 163 (cf. Hans Lietz- 
mann, Apollinaris von Laodicaea und seine Schule [Tubingen, 1904] esp. 
pp. 318 ff., and Charles E. Raven, Apollinarianism [Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923], pp. 185 ff.). The docetic problem is not eliminated by the art. 
of H. de Riedmatten, “La christologie d'ApoIlinaire de Laodic^e,” Stud. 
Patr. T.U. LXIV, 208 ff., because the |ila <puonq of Apollinaris did produce 
another type of manhood. 

85 A than., De Inc . 18 and 21; De Sent. Dion . 9; Or.cAr. 2.8 and 61; Ad 
Adelph. 8. Alois Grillmeier (“Die theologische und sprachliche Vorbereitung 
der christologischen Formel von Chalkedon,” Das Konzil von Chalkedon 
[WOrzburg, 1951], I, 77 ff.) has tried to modify the case of Alfred Stulcken 
(Athanasiana [Leipzig, 1899], pp. 103ff.), but the cryptodocetic tendency is 
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to ferment, and only in the second half of the fourth century 
did the church begin to see what kind of spirits the Nicene 
phrases had awakened. 

The line from Athanasius to Apollinaris continued to Cyril, 
more than half a century later. Did this heir of the Alexandrian 
theologians, and their last capable representative, learn from the 
anathematized bishop of Laodicaea not to eliminate the fullness 
of man in the incarnate Logos? In good Alexandrian tradition, 
the fanatic fighter for Nicene orthodoxy wanted to preserve the 
one God-Man, the divine savior, and to let the two natures fuse 
into unity, the oneness of a single person. The same issue as that 
between Arius and Alexander a century before was still at stake, 
i.e., the divinity of salvation. And Cyril in his tirades against 
the Nestorians accused them of believing in two births and there¬ 
fore in two saviors. But Cyril’s fusion was at heart a sophisticated 
form of docetism. This savior was not a full man, any more than 
the God-Man of Athanasius was. Despite all Cyril’s attempts to 
preserve his humanity, his savior was a God. And thus the case 
of the Gnostics and of Apollinaris had returned, to be sure, in a 
more guarded, more careful form, since heresy had become the 
greatest crime into which a Christian could fall. At heart the 
question was still docetism, subtle but unadulterated: the one 
who went to the cross was not a real man . 86 


still there; Ath. was not willing to accept Mark 13:32 (OrxAr. 3.42 ff.) or 
Mark 15:34 (3.54 ff.) in their concrete meaning, and though he meant to see 
total man ( OrxAr . 3.35), his “real" (i.e„ rational—Platonic) man (cf. Alois 
Grillmeier, art. cit,, pp. 94 ff. on Fit. Ant. 74) is crypto-docetic: see De Inc . 
17; OrxAr. 3.57; Ad. Epict. 5-6; despite an attempt at qualification in Ad 
Epict . 7. 

88 The case is obvious in the young Cyril (Jacques Li£baert, La doctrine 
christologique de Saint Cyrille d f Alexandria avant la querelle Nestorienne 
[Lille, 1951], pp. 87 ff., 145 etc; despite Dom. H. Diepen, Aux origines de 
I'anthropologie de Saint Cyrille d*Alexandrie [Bruges, 1957]); but it exists 
also in the hypostatic union of Ep. 3 and 17, in the rational and perfect 
character of his Savior (Ep. 39). Cyril had learned a great deal from Nestorius 
about the manhood of Christ (Ep. 4 ad Nest.; cf. R. V. Seller, The Council of 
Chalcedon [London: S.P.C.K., 1961], pp. 151 ff.); yet how could he still claim 
the logos was not afraid to die (Comm. Joh. 6.38-39) and deny total bodily 
agonies of Christ (Dial. 4.913 B; 5.937 B) ? Athan., OrxAr. 1.38 and 2.70 (the 
ideal, deified body) is ultimately not overcome in Cyril Alex., Thes. 428 C; 
Glaph . in Gen. 6; Comm. Mai. 3.1; Comm. Joh. 13.21. 
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It is at this point that the metaphysical dilemma of Nicaea 
must be seen. The trinity, which postulated the consubstantiality 
of the Father and the Son within a monad, was conceived within 
the framework of neo-Platonism. But Nicaean theology cut this 
framework off at the top and did not continue it down to man, 
since this would have resulted in a cosmic pantheism, as it did 
in Plotinus. Now Nicaea did not tie its triadic deity to man but 
rather left two metaphysical blocks side by side. This was satis¬ 
factory with regard to the trinity proper and permitted the Cap¬ 
padocians to work out an orthodox trinity of a kind. But it 
failed as soon as the attempt was made to tie this trinity to 
man. Now in neo-Platonism this was not necessary since 
Plotinus had lived under the illusion of the nonexistence of 
matter and evil. But the Christian theologian was bound to deal, 
sooner or later, with the core of the problem, namely the hu¬ 
manity of God, the manhood of Christ. The theology of Nicaea 
led naturally to Apollinaris and to Cyril, since its consub¬ 
stantiality contained no answer to the question of the reality 
of man, or of the nature of the incarnate Word. The phrases 
of Nicaea created a striking trinity, but they led Christology 
astray. 

The great Theodore saw this, and Nestorius pushed it to its 
extremes. Here arose the one real case against all the docetic 
heresy contracted at Nicaea, viz., the biblical witness. The Christ 
who was tempted, who agonized, the Jesus of the Gospels, with 
his weeping and his limitations, was emphatically not the Alex¬ 
andrian God-Man. In Nestorius we become aware of the distance 
between the Synoptic Gospels and the Savior of Nicaea. It took 
the Antiochene school to put its finger on the heresy of Nicaea, 
a school that had long been carefully trained in biblical and 
critical studies . 87 

But the Christ of Nestorius was doomed as the Savior of Cyril 
was doomed, and on exactly the same grounds. Because Nicaea, 
and in its wake the council of Constantinople, had established 
the consubstantiality of God and the Logos as the orthodox 
Christian teaching, the christological answers had to be sought 

87 Theod. Mops., Comm. Joh. 10.17-18; Horn. Cat . 5.10; 5.14; 5.19; cf. R. A. 
Norris, Jr., Manhood and Christ (Oxford: Clarendon, 1963), pp. 207 ff. 
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within these limits. But because this Nicene teaching had left 
the theologians in the precarious state of working with two con¬ 
flicting metaphysics, without even attempting to correlate the 
question of man, creation, and fall with the neoplatonic triad, 
it was impossible to establish a satisfactory doctrine of the incar¬ 
nation. The Nestorian Christ in its turn was a strange being 
with what appeared to be a double birth (although Nestorius in¬ 
cessantly defended himself against this accusation) . 88 Nestorius 
wanted to maintain the "unchangeability” of God and at the 
same time preserve the real manhood of the Son. But, with the 
consubstantiality of the two, this was an absolutely impossible 
program. While Nestorianism was the greatest advocate of the 
biblical humanity of Christ, it failed to tie this biblical humanity 
to the orthodox Nicene faith. It had no other chance but to fail. 

The problem of docetism was an extremely subtle and pre¬ 
carious one for Nicene theology. There were four types of 
docetism in patristic theology, and their sequence marked the 
evolution from crudity to refinement. In the first place there was 
Gnostic docetism, pure and simple: "Christ is no man at all.” 89 
This classic docetism reduced Christology to idealism, platonic 
or otherwise, and revelation became an unearthly and timeless 
communication with and participation in divine things. A second 
type saw in Christ a being on this earth but one far removed 
from normal human creatures, being either a Gnostic “thean- 
thropos” who could not digest food like ordinary human beings, 
or a magician who, though playing like a child, made a boy die 
and his teachers faint . 90 The third form rose from the second but 

88 Nest., Epist. Ad Cyr. (E. Schwartz, Act. Cone. Oec. [Berlin/Leipzig, 1927], 
1.1, 31) and the whole argument in his Bazaar of Heraclides, (Driver— 
Hodgson [Oxford: Clarendon, 1925]). 

89 Act. Joh. 90; Ign., Tral. 10.1. Apocr. Joh. 19:16 ff., offers the same on a 
sophisticated level (“I am the Father, I am the Mother, I am the Son”). 
Cf. Tert., Adv. Marc. 3.8. 

00 Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.7 (59.3); Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.6.1 ff. (1.11) and 
1.24.4 (19.2); Evang. Petr. 4.10; {Act. Andr. 29); Eus., H.E. VI.12.4-6; Inf. 
Evang. Thom. 2 ff. (the infant as “Lord Jesus,” in Arab. Inf. Evang., Hen- 
necke-Schncemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen [Tubingen, 1959], I, 
299). The most extreme docetism in Prot. Evang. Jas. 6 ff. Cf. also Act. Joh. 
93 and Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.9 (71). 
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appeared on a much higher level. Christ was the eternal Logos, 
the Son of God who became man; but manhood is limited by 
this sonship and divinity, and the only possibility was a deified 
humanity, as in the logos-sarx concepts of the early period or the 
consistent constructions of Apollinarianism or the henosis of 
Cyril of Alexandria . 91 But the most sophisticated of all was the 
fourth, that of the Antiochene school. The Antiochene theo¬ 
logians knew considerably more than most other patristic Chris¬ 
tians about the historicity and the humanity of Jesus. By at¬ 
tempting to safeguard the incarnation against the obvious do- 
cetism of Apollinaris and Cyril, they maintained the immuta¬ 
bility of the Logos as an a priori of Christology, and this a priori 
prevented them in turn from coming to grips with the docetic 
problem in patristic Christology . 92 The “one prosopon” of 
Theodore and Nestorius really did not escape the dilemma of 
docetism, since the question remained whether the divine nature, 
when combined with the human nature in Christ, made possible 
an actual human being. Not even the council of Chalcedon, 
with its Antiochene and Western tendencies, was able to evade 
that dilemma . 93 

On the contrary, we discover something else. The theologians 

91 Bam. 5.10; 12.10 (cf. Hans Windisch, Der Bamabasbrief [Tubingen, 
1920], pp. 374-75). Athan., De Inc . 18; Or.cAr , 3.57. Apoil. Laod., Fragm. 74, 
45 and 89; Anak. 10-11 and 25. Cyr. Alex., Epist . 4 and 17; Dial . 6; Comm. 
Joh. 6.38 and 13.21. Cf. Nov., De Trin . 25.143 ff., (J. N. D. Kelly, Early Chris - 
tian Doctrine, p. 153). 

93 The immutability in Apol. Laod., Fragm . 76 and 151, returning in 
Antiochene thought Theod. Mops., Ep . 145-46; Theod. Cyr. Repr. 12. The 
problem goes way back to the early patristic references on God's "impas¬ 
sibility," Ign., Pol . 3.2; Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.23 (151.1); Meth., De Creat. 
4.1; Tert., Adv, Prax. 29-30; cf. Corp Herm , 26.5. The problem is well under¬ 
stood by Paul van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel (New York: 
Macmillan, 1963), p. 42. The debate between Wilhelm de Vries ("Das 
eschatologische Heil bei Theodor von Mopsuestia," Orient. Christ. Patr. 
XXIV (1958), 309 if.) and Robert Devreesse (Essai sur Theodore de Mop - 
sueste [CittA del Vaticano, 1948]) is one only about the degree of what we 
call crypto-docetism. 

03 This creed (R. V. Sellers, op. cit., pp. 207 if.) was not able to solve 
problems but merely created them in turn (cf. Cyril C. Richardson, The 
Doctrine of the Trinity [New York: Abingdon, 1958], p. 151). A good example 
is Cod . Enc. of 458, cf. Theodor Schnitzler, 1m Kampfe um Chalcedon 
[Roma, 1938], esp. pp. 83-84. 
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found ways to express the humanity of the Logos which were 
disassociated from trinitarian, Nicaean speculations proper. In 
fragmentary independence of orthodox theological axioms, the 
exegesis of Antioch contrived to present the total humanity of 
Christ. And in the twenty-eighth oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
there is a magnificent passage about the human savior, clothed 
in linen and weeping with the tears of man. In the mosaic in the 
apse of Santa Pudentiana we meet a Roman Christ with a full 
earthly mien, a classic figure teaching his disciples . 94 Here are 
christological streams which were not integrated into Nicene 
speculation, streams existing side by side with the orthodox 
trinity. At times they went back to the gospel, and at times they 
were new concrete images of earthly manhood. The reason for 
this duality is clear. Since the Nicene-Constantinopolitan faith, 
with its language of one ousia and three hypostases, could not 
successfully safeguard Christ from some form of sophisticated 
docetism, the kerygma of the totally human Christ broke through 
with or in spite of this type of neoplatonic language. You could 
not logically or with any satisfactory system tie a being that was 
" homo-ousiosf with the eternal God to any specific man without 
either adopting a monistic anthropology (and thereby discarding 
the reality of the fall) or denying the full reality of the incarna¬ 
tion (and thereby leaving Christ in some platonic or Gnostic 
primal manhood). Both would have denied what Nicaea had 
fought to achieve, namely the salvation of mankind as a primary 
requirement in theology. How can there be salvation if the man¬ 
hood of the savior is only ideal or monistic? Neither of these 
has any relation to the man who stood at the shore of the lake 
and called Peter to risk his life. 

The phrases of Nicaea, with courageous metaphysical reck¬ 
lessness, proclaimed the mystery of salvation to be the axis of 
Christian faith and helped formulate a trinitarian theology of 
keen speculative subtlety. But they also channeled Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity toward a nonbiblical docetism from which it still finds it 
difficult to recover. 

94 Greg. Naz., Or. 29.19-20; Athan., Ad EpicU 7. D. Talbot Rice, The Be¬ 
ginnings of Christian Art (New York: Abingdon, 1957), pp. 63 ff. 
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4. We have approached the Nicene faith from two angles, its 
origins and its results. It became clear that the construct of a 
linear ante-Nicene orthodoxy in the understanding of Nicaea did 
not hold up. The council of a.d. 325 did not summarize a Chris- 
tology which had always been believed; it phrased anew. This 
leads us to some final observations about the role of Scripture, 
about the conflict between Scripture and tradition, and about 
the relation between heresy and orthodoxy. 

a) We begin by comparing two scriptural phrases, I Cor. 
15:3-4 and I Tim. 3:16, with the theological decision of Nicaea. 


1 ) 


2 ) 


Christ died according to Scriptures for our sins and was buried 
he was raised on the third day according to the Scriptures 

and appeared 

I Cor. 15:3-4 

manifested 
vindicated 
seen by angels 
proclaimed among nations 
believed throughout the world 
glorified in heaven 

I Tim. 3:16 05 


These two early creeds already contained the tension we found 
in the Nicene symbol. The first was horizontal; it was a creed of 
history, of the redeemer achieving a historical role by death, 
burial (no docetism in this!), resurrection, and appearances. The 
second was perpendicular; it spoke of heaven and earth, of com¬ 
ing down and going up. The first was a movement on earth, 
the second from God to man. And just as in the first an element 
of the second was already present (the victory over death), so 
in the second there was an element of the first (the proclamation 
of faith throughout the world). We find in these two creeds the 
conflict between two patterns of Christian thought, in the one 
the atonement and the historical, earthly reality of salvation, in 
the other the antithesis of body and spirit. And the creeds con¬ 
tained the deepest of all problems, the perpendicular movement 

08 J. H. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, pp. 16 ff. 
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that was bound to create the Gnostic-monarchian conflict of 
Nicaea. In the creed of I Tim. 3:16 Christology was already 
in the midst of the Arian quest. The plurality of Christologies 
of the New Testament, the synoptic and the Pauline and the 
Johannine types of proclamation, found their reflections already 
in these two creeds, both of which are products of the first cen¬ 
tury. 96 

What is important to our inquiry into orthodoxy and heresy at 
Nicaea is the role which the New Testament played in respect 
to both. The New Testament channeled the history of the early 
church toward the point where the Nicene quest was bound to be 
raised. This ambiguity between the formula that Paul “had re¬ 
ceived,” according to his own testimony in I Cor. 15:3, and the 
formula that he had helped to create and augment, as reflected 
in I Tim. 3:16, was not an act of human failure, of unbelief or 
human arrogance. The christological movement, as shown by 
these early creeds, had already commenced within the writings 
that were to be canonized. But if the canonical books threw the 
church into the conflict between the vertical and the perpendic¬ 
ular movement of salvation, then the canon led the church to¬ 
ward both heresy and the search for orthodoxy. If the great 
opponents of heresy had been consistent, they would have had 
to slander whole pages of the Bible. 

The Gospel of John promised that the early church would 
reach an understanding of Christ (John 16:13). Understanding 
is both comprehension and translation, and the movement from 
the pre-Pauline I Cor. 15:3-4 to I Tim. 3:16 was already part of 
that dual movement in comprehension and translation. Perhaps 
fifty years apart, the two creeds show a development within the 
gospel tradition. This means that the canon itself demanded 
and permitted the translation of its message into the spheres 
where its expansion led it. But as the message spread, there was 
bound to be conflict over the content with new modes of thought. 

oe It is so utterly wrong to speak about a “biblical metaphysic” and to 
call it “a homogeneous system” (Claude Tresmontant, The Origins of 
Christian Philosophy [New York: Hawthorn, 1963], pp. 33-34). To operate on 
the basis of Irenaeus' concept of tradition (again in Y. M.-J. Congar, La 
Tradition et les traditions [Paris, 1960], pp. 44 ff.) is to use one of tie pre- 
Nicene traditions. 
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This was just what Nicaea was all about: the Arians meant to 
safeguard one aspect of the truth and the Nicaeans another. Al¬ 
ready in the movement from the first creed to the second—still 
within the New Testament—we find the first steps in translation, 
response, and comprehension. 

But by the time of Nicaea this movement had been interrupted, 
and the interruption was responsible, more than anything else, 
for the creation of the terminology of heresy and orthodoxy. The 
line from I Cor. 15:3-4 to I Tim. 3:16 was not continued 
organically with one speculation being replaced by the next. 
Had this been the case, the history of Christian thought would 
merely have been a single linear development from the apostolic 
church and the Gospel of Mark to the theologians of Nicaea. 
Instead, by the third century the canon began to be set over 
against the comprehension of the canon. Scripture and transla¬ 
tion were no longer in continuation but in judgment of each 
other. 07 This represents the crucial and at the same time the most 
creative and most difficult problem in Christian theology. The 
canon judged the translation. This is why Arius held the canon 
against the mystery-Christ of Alexander, and Athanasius quoted 
the canon against the rationalistic constructs of Arius. This means 
response was no longer canon or continuation of the canon but 
search, design, and attempt. The break between the canon and 
its response, more than anything else, gave this response a transi¬ 
tory and passing character. This was what justified the venom in 
Arms' and Alexander’s critique of each other's “unscriptural 
theology.” The canon always stood in judgment over patristic 
speculation, of Nicaea as well as Chalcedon. But the canon itself 
created this patristic history which it was bound to judge. Scrip¬ 
ture channeled theology toward Nicaea, and Scripture judged 

07 The conflict between Scripture and tradition is seen throughout the 
third century; cf. the theories in Orig., PA. Praej. 8 and IV.l ff.; Comm. Lc. 
Fragm. 1 (R. P. C. Hanson, op. cit., pp. 137 ff. and 182 ff.) with his actual 
homiletic works. Scripture could divide Christians (Hipp., C. Noet. 3) and 
the canon of truth in Hipp., Ref. X.5.2 could lead to heresy (cf. Georg 
Krctschmar, op. cit., p. 221). Novatian claimed Scripture revealed heresy 
easily (facile!), De Trin. 24.137; but when we discover Novatian’s Apollina- 
rianism (De Trin. 25.143 ff. cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrine, p. 
153) we realize it was not quite that facile . 
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Nicaea. The problem of Nicaea was never solved, it was only 
replaced by the problem of Chalcedon. 

b) The relation between Scripture and the Nicene theology 
leads to the relation between Scripture and tradition behind the 
famous synod. One cannot study patristic history without ob¬ 
serving Christian “tradition” as a significant historical movement 
that encountered the religions of the Roman Empire, that was 
viciously opposed during the Decian and Diocletian reigns, and 
that was transformed during the fourth century into a public, 
universal, “imperial” religion. The theologians who worked out 
the trinitarian patterns belonged to just this overall tradition. 

However, the controversy of Nicaea was another matterl Tradi¬ 
tion was not identical with orthodoxy. If it had been, a majority 
of bishops and churches, hit by the anathemata of the fourth cen¬ 
tury and the damnatio memoriae of consecutive ages, would have 
to be called “orthodox,” together with their particular heresies. 
The rejection of subordination and the assertion of the total 
divinity of the Logos in the Alexandrian pattern was as much 
an act against Christian tradition as it was an act resulting from 
it. We must distinguish between a general totality, a Christian 
tradition in the broad sense, and the traditions which were the 
flesh and blood of this general tradition. What brought forth 
the Nicene conflict—and here Pfere Congar's distinction does 
not go far enough—was the presence of these opposing traditions, 
or rather, of segments of tradition opposed to other segments of 
tradition, at times in the same school or even in the same man. 
As Nicaea created, it destroyed simultaneously some of the primi¬ 
tive Christian traditions. 08 

To claim that Nicaea was scriptural is as misleading as to as¬ 
sert that Nicaea was “the faith of the Christian tradition.” And 
to demand one of these two as the only alternative is equally 
erroneous. The relation between Scripture and tradition cannot 

08 Nicaea was not that safe terminal that it is often described to be (A. 
d*Al£s, op . ciU, p. 269), and we cannot even speak about the converging of 
Scripture and tradition (H. E. W. Turner, op . cit., p. 497) because there was 
no such thing as “apostolic witness*’ = Scripture and creed in identity (O. 
Sidney Barr, From the Apostlesf Faith to the Apostles’ Creed [Oxford: Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1964], pp. 7ff.). 
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be reduced to a principle of priority of one or the other. We find 
text against text at Nicaea; in the same way, we find traditions 
and Scripture against Nicaea, and traditions and Scripture in 
favor of it. The whole issue of “Scripture” versus “tradition” is 
considerably more complex and, thus, considerably more hopeful 
than the two rigid positions which the Reformation on one hand 
and Tridentine Catholicism on the other seem to require. We 
are dealing with a double plurality (the growth of the canon 
and the growth of the traditions) and with a double unity (the 
unity of Scripture and the unity of the total historical stream of 
Christianity); but nowhere do we find Nicaea as an expression 
of simply one unity or the other. Ante-Nicene orthodoxy under¬ 
stood itself as one and as representing the only valid form of 
Christian faith. As we look at this faith, however, not merely 
from our viewpoint but precisely from that of Nicaea, it was 
neither orthodox nor was it one in the Nicene sense. 

In addition, Nicaea helped create a concept of tradition which 
was in clear distinction to ante-Nicene Christianity. As the cen¬ 
tury proceeded, to sign a theological creed became a political 
requirement, and to refuse to sign meant possible excommunica¬ 
tion, both social and religious, not only by the community of 
faith but by the political power that called itself henceforth 
“Christian.” The relation between Scripture and tradition was 
thus gravely endangered because the political enforcement of the 
creed tended to suffocate the dynamic contact between them. 
With a new type of “tradition”—the unity of church and empire 
—Scripture was no longer merely debated in terms of a theo¬ 
logical inquiry of traditions, but it was also judged by a political 
power. However, the result of Nicaea was not a unified tradition; 
despite the development of a tyrannical Christian state, authentic 
theological debates between traditions thrived for at least a cen¬ 
tury and a half, though on a narrower basis. Only the Justinian 
despotism put a final closing on the Eastern christological specu¬ 
lations. 

Thus, for some time the struggle of traditions with Scripture 
and with one another continued, caused by both scriptural 
plurality and the response within the church’s traditions. The 
complex canon that had forced the church into the Nicene quest 
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forced it to pass judgment on its results. The discrepancies be¬ 
tween Cappadocian and Augustinian trinities, or between Anti¬ 
ochene and Alexandrian Christologies, showed soon that the pre¬ 
tense of a Constantinian theological orthodoxy was merely 
another step, necessitating in turn the critique of that step. The 
tragedy in late patristic history is that this critique was squelched 
by force. Nicaea was no solution but only a search. Neither canon 
nor traditions, neither the charisma of theological individuality 
nor the faithfulness to the exegetical task, in an ongoing struggle, 
would let the quest for Christ come to rest. 

c) The event of Nicaea was as much demonic as it was creative. 
It meant the primacy of Christology over monotheism—but at 
the same time it meant the victory of Alexandrian thought and 
politics. It affirmed salvation as the axis of Christian belief (over 
against the search for rational coherence)—and then theology 
was forced right into a rational discipline by creating a doctrine 
of the trinity. It was supposed to have been the consensus of 
bishops—yet few actually knew what the decision meant. And 
while the church believed in the guidance by the Holy Spirit, 
the crucial decision had been swung by imperial splendor. 

The demonic aspect reaches deeper than this. The Nicene 
victory of “salvation" enhanced—paradox of paradoxes—the ele¬ 
ment of fear in Christian history. For decades, the fear of being 
heretical had been present in the church. Now this fear was 
magnified to the nth degree." The century of Nicaea made heresy 
into a major crime, and orthodoxy into the conditio sine qua non 
of a man’s political, social, and psychological hopes. But when 
Nicaea itself was part of the flux of patristic speculation, altering 
the course of Christian history in a creative way but thereby also 
being responsible for heresies of the future, then it was demonic 
indeed to implant and augment a mortal fear of heresy while 
heresy lay in the midst of Nicene truth. 

There was a wide abyss between the claim to be orthodox and 
actual “orthodoxy" as viewed in retrospect. As a theory, or¬ 
thodoxy had been the correct acceptance of Scripture as presented 

89 Nov., De Trin. 28.155; Hipp., C. Noet. 3; Eus., H.E. V.28.15; VII.9.2. 
The same fear returned in the monastic movement, Apophth. Patr., Matoe 
1 and Daniel 7. 
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by the church and outlined by the rule of faith. When Justinian 
and his synod condemned the work of Origen, they condemned 
a century and a theology responsible for the creed of Nicaea. 
From the viewpoint of Justinian there would have been no 
orthodoxy in the third century, or what there may have been 
was surely neither catholic nor universal nor “the church” in any 
vital sense. “Orthodoxy” as timeless phenomenon exists only 
from a distance; as we compare Nicaea with Origen and Justinian 
it dissolves. Orthodoxy of the sixth century was something dif¬ 
ferent from orthodoxy in the third, let alone in the second or 
even the first centuries. Since “orthodoxy”—that ongoing judg¬ 
ment of theology for the sake of authentic response—was a his¬ 
torical phenomenon, changing both its quests and its judgments 
with the centuries, we cannot speak about “a patristic orthodoxy,” 
not even when we try to safeguard it with the admittance of 
“fringe” or “penumbra.” 100 in the council of a . d . 553, neither 
Peter nor Paul nor James, neither Hermas nor Clement, would 
have stood a chance. 

This historical nature of “orthodoxy” shows up in the political 
development of the term, developed gradually from Constantine 
and his sons to Gratian, Theodosius, and Honorius. When the 
orthodox churchman had to identify himself with the Christian 
empire and the heretic became the enemy of that empire, or¬ 
thodoxy had undergone a profound political change. Neither 
the Ebionites of the second century nor the Valentinians were 
enemies of the statel Byzantine despotism created a political 
orthodoxy which was radically different from the theological 
and communal orthodoxy in the second century. However, the 
history from Nicaea to Chalcedon shows that political and theo¬ 
logical orthodoxies were never fully amalgamated. There existed 
the theological search for authentic faith beside and despite the 
political need for conformity. Political pressure prevented neither 
Apollinaris nor Cyril nor Nestorius from thinking. 

100 H. E. W. Turner, op. cit., pp. 46; 59; 81 ff. Cf. Rufus Jones' essential 
observation that a saint in one generation would often have been a heretic in 
another (The Church's Debt to Heretics [London: Clark, 1952], p. 24); 
Johannes Quasten, op. cit., I, 10. This is proven by Orig., Comm. Matt. Ser . 
100; Tert., Praescr. Haer . 29 ff.; Nov., De Trin. 25.143 ff., etc. 
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In its historical evolution, theological orthodoxy itself was 
never an established, “timeless” truth. As our analysis of Nicaea 
revealed, "orthodoxy” was a quest rather than a reality, a plea 
for truth as an adventure of language and image: “consubstan- 
tial,” “light of light,” “very God of very God.” Such transitory 
expression of the Christian faith could easily turn into a code. 
There is an infinite gap between orthodoxy as dynamic search 
for authentic response and orthodoxy as an established formula. 
Throughout the fourth century, the Nicene trinity was an ex¬ 
citing theological proposition; when it finally became the 
established faith of the church, the trinitarian quest was dead. 
Now this death, too, may be called “orthodoxy.” But in this case 
we have a new meaning, because this orthodoxy is a far cry from 
the vitality of the pre-Nicene and Nicene quests for Christology. 
As search for authentic translation, orthodoxy was the salt of 
christological speculation; as established dogma, it became mori¬ 
bund formula. 

The phenomenon of heresy reveals—perhaps more than any¬ 
thing else—the dynamic within early Christianity. The heretic 
dared to ask questions; he tore apart Gordian knots of monothe¬ 
ism, Christology, and humanity; in him there was that violent 
passion to know. 101 It is a powerful witness to a man's faith 
that he allows himself to be anathematized for the sake of truth. 
In their daring search, the heretics became the creative thinkers, 
and there would have been neither Nicaea nor Chalcedon with¬ 
out Arius, Apollinaris, or Nestorius. The history of the early 
church was a history of heresy, and the captivating evolution 
of Christian thought would have been unthinkable without men 
who risked being excommunicated. 

And thus, the phenomenon of heresy was present in whatever 
appeared to be orthodox. The forces which made Arius a heretic 
made the same of Athanasius. The crypto-docetism in Athanasius, 
viewed from either Scripture or Chalcedon, is qualitatively 
nothing else than the Christology of Arius. Strange that Chris¬ 
tian faith, when it was alive, produced heresy, in the midst of 
what seems to have been a “safe” orthodoxyl Yet here lies the 

101 Urk. 3.1; Urk. 6; Athan., OrxAr . 1.35 ff.; 1.44. 
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crux of the problem. Unlike syncretistic antiquity, patristic Chris¬ 
tianity refused to accept lightheartedly the total relativity of 
truth. 102 With merciless passion, often with unjust condemnation 
and political bigotry, the early church dared to phrase authentic 
response in new translations. The heresy of Nicaea stands as a 
daring attempt. Patristic Christianity did not realize the hope. 
Theology must reopen the christological quest, and any faithful 
historical encounter with Nicaea will have to cope with both 
its heresy and its orthodoxy. It could be nothing else, lest we sur¬ 
render the eschatological suspension of our faith and the his¬ 
toricity of incarnation. The risk of Nicaea—demonic as well as 
creative—is still with us. 


103 As H. E. W. Turner saw rightly, heresy was a menace (op. cit., p. 160); 
but at the same time, plurality was a fact (Walter Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit 
und Ketierei im altesten Christentum [Tubingen, 1934], pp. 49 ff. for in¬ 
stance, on Egypt). 
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In the year of the Lord 306, the Augustus Constantius died 
in York, after having held the place of highest eminence in the 
Roman Empire for only one year. To the dismay of his co-Em- 
peror Galerius the soldiers of the West passed the succession 
without hesitation to his son, Constantine, thereby breaking the 
policy of election in Diocletian's tetrarchy. But Galerius gave 
in and sent him the purple. After six eventful years, replete with 
treason, slaughter, and discarded dignitaries, Constantine faced 
his major foe on a bridge at the northern sector of Rome and de¬ 
feated him in one of history's famous battles. Today cars pass in 
huge numbers on both sides of the triumphal arch which the 
Roman senate erected between the Colosseum and the Palatine 
Hill in 315 to the victor of the battle at the Milvian Bridge. 

With the help of the divinity (“instinctu divinitatis”), says 
the dedicatory inscription on the Arch of Constantine, he 
avenged the empire from the tyrant. 1 With these sentiments 
Constantine certainly found himself in wholehearted agreement. 
“God demanded my service and found it suitable for his will,” 
he wrote to Palestine. He was chosen to perform a historical 
mission on earth, and the beneficiaries of this choice had been the 
whole world, the empire as well as the church. Never did Con¬ 
stantine's mind entertain the thought that he had reached for 
power and found it abundantly; instead he viewed himself as a 
tool for divine intervention in history to bring about a new 
golden age of mankind. The success of Constantine had been 
the success of God. 2 

1 CJX. VI.1139. AJS.C.W. pp. 58 ff. Ernest Nash, op. cit I, 108 ff. Eus., 
V.C . 1.38. 

3 Eus., V.C. 2.28; 2.42; 2.46; 2.55; 2.64; 2.71; 3.17; Opt., App. 5 and 10; 
Athan., De Deer . 38; Cod. Theod . XIII.5.7. 
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As we stand in front of the heavy arch, deciphering the senate's 
dedication still in its authentic place, with the cracked marble 
showing its age, we cannot help inquiring into the truth of that 
claim with respect to God, to Constantine, and to ourselves. Was 
the call to Constantine the call of God? What right do we have 
to accept this claim, and what right do we have to reject it? 
Among all the teeming issues in the turning point of the Con- 
stantinian age, one of the most urgent is the question of God, 
because with it the chance of a Christian interpretation of his¬ 
tory stands or falls. We try to show in the course of this chapter 
certain possibilities for a historical encounter, in the postposi- 
tivistic and postexistentialist age of historical consciousness. 

1. We pose the problem in the first place by presenting the 
metaphysical dilemma which lies behind the whole of patristic 
theology. The hermeneutic issue in the Christian interpretation 
of history can be demonstrated lucidly in the three metaphysical 
possibilities which repeatedly recur in patristic thought, not find¬ 
ing any consistent solution anywhere but struggling with one an¬ 
other. The three metaphysical possibilities are clashing world 
views which produced not merely the dilemma of Constantine 
(the problem of this chapter) but also the dilemma of Nicaea 
(the problem of our last chapter). 

The first basic form of thought was that of rational naturalism . 
In its many shades it lay at the heart of Western philosophy; 
and its influence, beginning as early as with Clement of Rome, 
was exerted in a number of patterns, the most important being 
those of middle and later Stoicism. For this concept of the world, 
being is ultimately and basically one, a rational and complete 
universe. Being is what does not change but is “ultimate reality" 
and is, hence, “God." In the midst of all change, man belongs to a 
sphere of oneness, carrying rational seeds within him in his inner 
rational realm (t6 T5iov). To be sure, even the Stoics finally 
could not avoid distinguishing between two forms of the logos, 
thus anticipating the dilemma which was later to confront Chris¬ 
tianity. Yet they believed in achieving the basic rational oneness 
of life in the logos of man that was at the same time the logos 
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of the universe. We do not need to distinguish here other forms 
of the antique rationalistic naturalism; they intermingled at 
many points of intersection. But they all produced in Christian 
theology forms of thought which could be brought under the 
one common denominator of rationalistic monotheism: creator, 
reason, and force behind all life are one. 8 

A second basic trend of thought entered the ancient world 
quite early in Platonic and Eleusinian forms of philosophy and 
cult. Was not one of the unfortunate aspects in the first meta¬ 
physic dimension its failure to provide any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of evil, be it in Aristotelian or Stoic patterns? Cercidas 
hesitated “to tell how unjust is the scale of Zeus/’ and Juvenal 
laughed at the Stoics who trembled when they were confronted 
with the ugly truth about life. 4 From the East, a dualistic thought 
pattern flowed into the Graeco-Roman world with rising in¬ 
tensity, since it offered the missing definition of the nature of 
evil. Evil is reality—this is why history could become essential 
for this type of thinking—a reality involving a desperate 
struggle between the forces of light and the forces of darkness. 
This darkness was not merely failure to live in “ataraxia,” within 
an immanent cosmic reason, but it was earthly reality in which 
man was caught, a natural phenomenon, social, psychological, 
and intellectual. Like the first metaphysic, dualism permeated 
the imperial civilization in different forms, and one should dis¬ 
tinguish here between an extreme and ultimate dualism (Mani) 
and a modified one as found in the mysteries (Mithra), both 
of which go back to ancient cosmologies and religious systems. 
The Hermetic scriptures as well as the multiple finds in Cheno- 

*Diog. Laert. VII.I38-140; Epict., Diatr . III.13.4ff.; Aet., Plac. 1.7.33. The 
Stoic God as heimarmene (Plut., Stoic. Repugn . 34), nature (Sen., De Ben . 
4.7), providence (Epict., Diatr. 1.14.1 ff.) and logos (Stob. Eel. I.2.5a) was 
one in nature and one with nature (C. J, de Vogel, Greek Philosophy 
[Leiden, 1959], HI, 44ff. and 64ff.). The double logos of later Stoa in 
Galenus, Hipp. de Med. Off. 186 (649) and Sext. Emp., Adv. Math . 8.275 
(C. J. de Vogel, op. cit., 103). 

l Pap . Ox. 8.1082; Juv., Sat. 2.64. Plut., Stoic. Repugn. 35 and Seneca’s 
De Prov. were weak answers to the problem of Porph., Fragm. 94 (Can God 
undo that Ilion was destroyed?). 
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boskion show the complex patterns in which dualism entered the 
hellenistic world during the third and fourth centuries. 6 

The attraction of dualism lay in the one element which all its 
religious and philosophical sects had in common: as opposed to 
the blithe naturalism of antiquity, the desperate earthly predica¬ 
ment of man was taken seriously. It was no help to tell the erring 
human soul to live according to inner reason—if he could not! 
In all its wild poetic expressions dualism spoke to the man who 
no longer knew where to go. Such a man felt that it was naive 
to call the world one. And so, by revelation and by mystery, 
either through ritual or by means of extreme asceticism, man was 
promised another world. 6 

But the dualistic view of God and man had to leave good and 
evil forever in tension, and this tension was unbearable to a 
whole sector of ancient thought as well as to oriental religion. 
Transcendental monism gave the reverse answer, and the system 
of Plotinus was a beautiful as well as complex attempt at a new 
unity. All is one, the Enneades proclaimed, one eternal and 
triadic oneness, and all differentiation is merely part of one com¬ 
plementary movement, coming down and rising again, one great 
effluence and ecstasy, within which I find myself, from which I 
came, and to which I shall return. In this transcendent unity, 
matter does not exist; matter is evil and therefore nonexistent. 
In reality, as conceived by Plotinus, there was no evil; there 
was only a triadic eternity, emanating and contemplating itself. 7 

“The different forms of dualism in Simone P£trement, Le dualisme chez 
Platon , les gnosliques et les ManichSens (Paris, 1947). Dualism in Qumran 
in Hans Walter Huppenbauer, Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten (Zurich, 
1959); in Gnosticism: Samuel Laeuchli, The Language of Faith (Nashville/ 
New York: Abingdon, 1962), p. 62 ff.; in Manichaeism: Theod. Bar-Khoni, 
Lib, SchoL 11.317, cf. Alfred Adam, op . cit., pp. 21*22; and in Mithra: Franz 
Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (New York: Dover, 1956), pp. 104 ff. (The 
latter must be dearly distinguished from nature worship; cf. Franz Cumont, 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism [New York: Dover, 1956J, pp. 206 ff.) 

0 Plut., De Isid . et Os. 92 ff.; Hipp., Ref . V.10.2; Exc, ex Theod . 78.2. 

7 Plot., Enn,, V.1.5. Plot, admitted that despite all "nonbeing” (Enn, 1.8. 
3 ff.) the world was a mixture (II.3.9); but the only “reality" was the triad 
(II.9.1; V.2.1; VI.5.9). The one was on one hand beyond the three (VI.8.8; 
7.40; V.5.12); on the other hand it contained all three (VI.8.21). On the 
metaphysical dilemma of Plotinus see: Les Sources de Plotin, Entretiens sur 
l’antiquit£ classique, Vol. V (Vandoeuvres—Genfeve, 1957). 
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It is not difficult to see that Plotinus, the heir o£ ancient 
philosophy, had learned from the Gnostics whom he slandered 
contemptuously* His system could be derived from Aristotle, 
Plato, and the Gnostics, though he would not have been pleased 
in the least with this approach. It was dualism which forced 
upon him the problem of evil and of the human yearning for 
salvation, except that the frame within which salvation took 
place was man's mystic transcendence itself. The means of ascent 
was again no alien mystery but a subtle philosophical path of 
catharsis and ecstasy. Whether the assertion of evil as nonbeing 
was a live option for the later days of ancient Rome, in a time of 
absurd civil wars and decaying ethos, is another question. In any 
case, Plotinus taught with great success in third-century Rome, 
and his writings were published only a few years before the out¬ 
break of the Arian controversy. He was able to compose some of 
the most exquisite speculative essays in ancient literature. 

The three basic categories, presented in oversimplified form. 


I=antique naturalism 

II=dualism “Mithraic” 

“Manichaean” 
III=late antique monism 


were present behind the evolution of Christian thought before 
and after the Constantinian change. To begin with, we find (I) 
whole strata of ancient naturalism in patristic thought about 
God, which were not pivotal like other concepts but were never¬ 
theless of importance. The world is established by, and sustained 
in, God, a God who rules and has set up natural laws and who 
by his infinite wisdom exerts absolute justice and mercy over the 
whole of life. The rational mind can grasp him, and monotheism 
in philosophy or religion is the appropriate form in which to 
conceive of him. This type of God was present from Clement 
of Rome to the apologists for whom this sovereign deity repre¬ 
sented the common ground of contact with paganism; in Origen 
who could use Stoic arguments in his rebuttal of the Academy's 
critic of religion, the philosopher Celsus; in Alius who saw this 
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natural rational God threatened by the Christology of Alex¬ 
andria. 8 It is for this kind of God and for this type of universe 
that Julian of Eclanum put up a final and merciless defense at 
the close of patristic history. 

The most significant thing about this category was that it be¬ 
came tied, even before the Christian era, to the Hebraic notion 
of the One God. In the Judaism of the diaspora a meeting be¬ 
tween the one Yahweh and the one divine force of life had taken 
place. Here was the Lord who had called Israel out of Egypt; 
there was the one principle behind all the phenomena of nature, 
from water and air to the sublime entelechy of form in the com¬ 
posite substance. Here was a sovereign act of history; there was 
the fascinating search for reality. Throughout patristic history, 
these two intermingled, and the very fact that Arius could quote 
the Old Testament in his slaughter of Alexandrian polytheism 
proved the intricate relation between the two. 

(II) The rational and natural integrality of God became prob¬ 
lematic when it came to the fall and salvation. Throughout the 
early church, salvation appeared as victory, as the triumph of 
Christ over Satan with the terminal destruction of the diabolic 
world—all this in the imagery of apocalyptic drama. This con¬ 
quest of the Son over darkness—a darkness which had no part in 
light—did not belong to a world conceived in terms of rational 
unity; instead it spoke of war, that Christian Armageddon of life 
and death for the soul of man and the lost cosmos. The fathers 
always entertained the notion of a fall, and the fall spoke of the 
double origin of man and of alien forces set up in contradiction 
to God. 9 And again, it is impossible to maintain the fall and 

8 Thcoph., An Aut. 1.4; Aristid., Apol. 4; Just., Dial. Tr. 127; Iren., Adv. 
Haer. II.13.3 (15.3); 7 Clem., 20.1H.; 33.311. Orig., P.A. 1.1.5 If. Cf. Michel 
Spanneut, op. cit., and G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1964), pp. Iff.; Henry Chadwick, ‘‘Origen, Celsus and the Stoa,” 
Journ. of Theol. Stud., XLVIII (1947), 34 ff., and Origenes, Contra Celsum 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1953), pp. XI-XII. 

0 Ign., Eph . 19-20; Iren., Adv. Haer. V.21.3; The metaphysic dilemma 
arises from the two salvations, as victory (ibid. V.24.4, and the whole case of 
G. Aulen, Christus Victor [New York: Macmillan, 1951]) and as radiance 
or illumination (Athan., C. Gent. 29; etc. cf. Jaroslav Pelikan, op. cit., 
pp. 55 ff.). The “semi-dualism” in Origen, P.A. II.8.3; K.K. 7.50, in Ephr., 
In Gen. 1.24 ff.; in Greg. Naz., Or. 38.12; in Bas. Caes., Quod Deus non est 
auct. mal. 7; and in Aug., Op. Imp. 6.14, etc. 
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the category of rational unity at the same time. Augustine, a 
hundred years after the Nicene debate, evaded the issue. He bent 
the two diverging branches into a sequence of fall and creation 
—a desperate attempt to unite two conflicting metaphysical 
worlds. Patristic theology found itself in the terrible predicament 
of having to explain why the one, sole, omnipotent and om¬ 
niscient God created the world and then had to save it. 

There were two kinds of dualism in Christian thought. In the 
first place, Christian thought enabled and presupposed the ritual 
of salvation. Man was not asked to live according to innate 
reason; he was reborn from a cosmos of darkness into a cosmos of 
light in the baptismal liturgy where he renounced the demons 
and received heavenly food, and in the Eucharist, where he shared 
the spiritual reality of another world. Alexandrian Christology 
grew from this cultic victory of salvation: God became Man to 
make man divine . 10 Any cultic act of rebirth, eschatology, or 
sacramental transcendence presupposed some form of dualism, 
be it Mithraic or Manichaean, because it set this cultic act over 
against the present, the world. 

The second infiltration of dualism was of an ethical kind. 
Ascetic discipline was no longer control of the body by modera¬ 
tion (the Greek \ir\Bbf fiyav), but peremptory refusal of the body, 
as for instance in the denial of sex, or in the fanatic insistence 
on an unworldly life. Montanism as well as the entire anchorite- 
coenobite movement is only comprehensible as a battle of the 
spirit against the flesh. While theological dualism had to be modi¬ 
fied at all costs (the outcome of this modification was the con¬ 
scious rejection of Gnostic docetism), ethical dualism flourished 
in unmitigated fervor from early speculation about Eve and 
Mary to the council of Elvira and the full rejection of the world 
in the flight of the Anchorites into the desert . 11 

10 Athan., De Syn . 51; Or.c.Ar. 2.66; 2.73-74; Hipp., Trad . Apost. 4 ff. and 
21-22; Pap . Dir Balizeh (Quasten, op. cit, III. 143 ff.). 

“Just., Apol. 1.15; Eus., HE. V.18.2; Iren., Adv. Haer. III.22.4 (32.1); 
Tert., De Cam . Chr. 17; De Virg . Vel. 5; Orig., Comm. Matth. 12.36, etc. 
(cf. Walter Volker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes [Tubingen, 
1951], pp. 44 ff.). Elvira, Can. 2 ff.; Athan., Fit. Ant 5 (Herbert B. Workman, 
The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal [London: Epworth, 1927], pp. 64-65); 
Soar., HE. 1.11 (on Paphnutius). Cf. already Manual of Discipline, chapt. 2. 
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(III) The third category appeared in Christian thought, as 
in pagan philosophy, in order to counteract the unsatisfactory 
impasse in the dualistic understanding of the world. While 
Manichaean dualism left good and evil forever apart, and Mithra 
sought to conquer evil by a mysterious reenactment of light 
conquering darkness, neoplatonic speculation asserted the 
sophisticated oneness of a transcendent world. This monistic 
concept of the universe was present, even before the first ap¬ 
pearance of neo-Platonism, in incipient Gnosticism, where, in a 
top segment of the cosmogonic pleroma, emanative monism was 
the origin and goal of all revelation . 12 But while for the Gnostics 
the peak of the cosmological pyramid was only a part of the 
cleft cosmos, the Plotinian oneness found its counterpart in the 
triad of Origen, embracing as it did the concept of evil and the 
understanding of free will. From Origen’s disciple, Methodius, 
on to Augustine the problem of evil was solved by declaring evil 
“nonexistent” and by making it the privation of good . 13 

This monistic denial of evil with its existential individualism 
and spiritualism produced, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, the superb trinitarian concepts of the fourth century. It 
had worked for Plotinus in his aristocratic, esoteric circle that 
practiced in refinement and catharsis an intuitive pursuit of truth, 
and it rendered service to the Christian debates on the nature 
of God and Christ. But it was of no help in making social or 
political choices either in the church or in the outside world. 
What concrete hope could such eclectic monism offer in a world 
of murdered saints and drowned generals, in an empire which 
wanted to know whether the future lay in a return to the 

18 Evang . Ver. 17.9, 39.11; Hipp., Ref. VI.30.8; Apocr. Joh. 23.1 ff. Iren., 
Adv. Haer. 1.1.2 ff. Evang. Ver. 20.1; Hipp., Ref. V.8.24; VII.22.8 and V.10.2. 
Cf. Ign., Eph. 19 and Log. Myst. 5:47. 

13 Orig., Comm. Joh. 2.13 /94 ff./, 10.18 /103/, etc. (cf. Stephanus Betten¬ 
court, Doctrina ascetica Origenis [Citt& del Vaticano, 1945], pp. 89 ff. on the 
Platonic and also on the Stoic elements, p. 63); Meth., de Aut. 264 (cf. 
Nathanael Bonvvetsch, Die Theologie des Methodius von Olympus [Berlin, 
1903], p. 68. In Orig. the monistic category ( P.A. II.9.2) was next to a 
dualistic one (K.K. 4.66), cf. Hal Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis (Berlin/ 
Leipzig, 1932), pp. 98 ff. Athan., C. Gent. 6; Aug. Ench. 11. 
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goddess Roma or in converting to the flaming torch of Mithra? 
When a giant empire lay in economic ruin and was passing 
through a tremendous crisis, with soldiers demanding their pay 
and barbarian kings knocking at the Northern frontiers, it was 
no use saying that evil was nonbeing , 14 no matter whether 
Plotinus or Origen said it. 

As a result, whenever this monism appeared, it was divorced 
from the reality of life, i.e., from any relation to penance, baptism, 
discipline, or the state. It worked solely in a metaphysical 
context, and then only in a sector of metaphysical speculation. 
When Christian theologians applied it, they never connected 
it with the reality of history, society, or church. Plotinus was in¬ 
furiated with the Gnostics when they mixed up two metaphysical 
categories, namely transcendental monism and existential 
dualism; but it was precisely this contradiction which had to 
be thrown into the face of any monist who spoke of a non¬ 
existent evil in a world where evil was all too evident. The 
Gnostics tried to reconcile God, the fall, and salvation; so did 
Origen. But while the Gnostics moved from category III to 
category II, i.e., from their unpronounceable deity to man who 
was lost in a fallen cosmos, Origen ignored the Gnostic problem 
of evil, and the fathers of the fourth century followed him. Still 
believing in salvation as victory over evil, they no longer asked 
what this would do to their whole theological framework. Thus 
the whole ascetic and penitential life of the fourth-century 
church, liturgy, art, discipline, and politics was outside the 
trinitarian speculation, devoid of all these monistic tendencies. 

Such are the three categories of God behind patristic thought. 
Christian theology became their battleground. When expressing 
the trinitarian relation in the transcendental world of God that 
was believed to be one in being, theology applied category III; 
when it dealt with fall, no other way was open than to employ 
category II; but when a theologian spoke about the lordship of 
God and the doctrine of creation, he returned to category I. 
Novatian praised the magnitude of God—and denied that God 
had anything to do with evil. The Alexandrians looked for both 

14 Plot., Enn. 1.8.11. 
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punishment and education in the meaning of life, thus trying 
to reconcile two conflicting metaphysics. Tertullian wrote acid 
polemics against luxury, women, and art; and then he composed 
a superb poetic passage on the day dying into the nightl Dualism 
in respect to women but not in respect to nature! 15 Behind 
the great conflicts of the patristic church, from the Christologies 
of the Gnostics to the council of Chalcedon, lay insurmountable 
metaphysical complexities, as the early Christians spoke about 
God and man. 

2. And now we turn to the problem of interpreting the life 
of Constantine. What we have stated about the different cate¬ 
gories which appeared in patristic thought also applied, and 
still applies, to the course of a man's life. Was God with Con¬ 
stantine? We want to show the impasse in this question by dis¬ 
cussing the crucial problem of Constantine's “conversion," 
viewed first from Constantine's own concept of God and second 
from the possibilities of interpretation. 

a) The category of naturalistic theism, of a naturalistic order 
and plan behind the Constantinian age, can be found on 
different planes. Constantine often referred to divine Providence, 
the orderer and order of the universe, the one wrathful and 
merciful deity above all life. The ancient Roman basis of religion, 
DO UT DES, is the theme that appeared to the very end of his 
life. When we speak about Constantine's monotheism, we must 
keep clear that this sometimes means the one rational deity 
of the Graeco-Roman popular philosophy as taught and preached 
throughout the imperial era. “Virtue" was the human quality 
which such a God demanded, the right way of life under the 
providence of the supreme deity. In this perspective, Constantine 
could see his life's path as willed by providence, guided and 
executed by the almighty and universal force of life. His under¬ 
standing of “religio," the true worship of the state, belonged to 

15 Nov., De Trin. 2.10 v. 4.22. Orig., Comm. Joh. 13.43 /2881!./; cf. Hal 
Koch, op. tit., pp. 137 ff. and 159 ff. Tert., De Cult. Fern. 2.6 ff.; De Virg. Vel. 
5; De Idol. 1 ff. vs. De Res. 12. Cf. Orig., PA. H.8.3 vs. Comm. Joh. 13.17/103/, 
and 13.10 /61/. 
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this ancient Roman view of life, except that under the influence 
of both pagan and Christian monotheism, it had become the 
proper cult and contract with one god. 1 * 

We can see the confluence of pagan and Christian notions in 
the self-image of Constantine, above all in his theocratic ideal. 
He saw himself as the great ruler called to establish the right 
cult, and here he was clearly influenced by the theocratic images 
in the Old Testament. He saw himself at the same time as 
oriental priest-king and as ancient Roman Augustus. 17 We can¬ 
not distinguish among these elements in retrospect, because they 
were totally confused in his own mind. But they all sprang from 
the single desire to build a new empire under the one great deity 
which had called him and given him the power to succeed. 

b) However, Constantine now switched to a second category. 
The God behind Constantine was the deity that gave him power 
to kill his greatest foe. The crucial event in his life was the 
slaying of his adversary, Maxentius, in a decisive battle. The texts 
speak an unmistakable language: at the ocean he began his 
course, and from the channel God called him to kill the dragon. 
Constantine interpreted himself as the messenger from God, and 
when he fought his enemies—Maxentius, Arius, or Donatus—he 
was always the same “servant" of God. 18 

At this moment, Constantine’s “god" had moved into a dif¬ 
ferent category. In the words of the texts, the emperor slew the 
dragon, beat the devil, and delivered the city from the evil 

18 Eus., V.C . 2.48; 2.57; 2.71; 3.18; 2.28-29; 4.11; Urk. 25.2; 34.18 and 34.13; 
Opt., App. 6 and 9; Athan., Apol. II.86.3; Lact., De Mort . Pers. 48; Eus., H£. 
X.7.1. Hermann Dorries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins (Gottingen, 
1954), pp. 352 ff. Lack of polytheism in texts and inscriptions is not neces¬ 
sarily Christian (A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe 
[London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1948], pp. 90ff.). On the Do ut des in his 
concept of religio (Eus., H.E. X.6.1; 7.1, Opt., App . 3), see H. Berkhof, 
Kxrche und Kaiser (Zurich, 1947), p. 68, and Rudolf Hernegger, Macht ohne 
Auftrag (Olten/Freiburg i. Br„ 1963), pp. 150 ff. 

lT Eus., V.C . 2.24 fE. and 2.48 ff.; Laus. Const. 3; Cod. Theod. XIII.5.7. On 
the economic changes in this oriental dynasty, cf. Ferdinand Lot, The End 
of the Ancient World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages (New York: 
Knopf, 1931), pp. 86 ff., 100 ff. 

18 Eus., V.C . 1.40; 2.28; HJS. X.5.15-24; 6.1 ff. Opt., App. 3 ff.; 10; Athan., 
Apol II.68.7-11; De Deer. 39 (cf. Heinz Kraft, Kaiser Konstantins religiose 
Entwicklung [Tubingen, 1955], pp. 230 ff.); 40; Socr., H.E. 1.25.7. 
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tyrant. 19 This is a striking development of “Mithraic” dualism. 
We do not need Mithra worship to have this form of dualism, 
although this is where we find its prototype, a dualistic act no 
longer naturalistic and yet not clearly dualistic, with the bull 
being neither a force of darkness nor merely the symbol of ancient 
naturalism. To be sure, the image behind the dragon slaying 
could also be that of the Syrian Sol Invictus which—at least 
since Aurelian and probably much sooner—steps next to the 
Mithraic sun worship. Be it bull or dragon, Sol or Mithra, there 
goes a direct line from the “invicti" in the dedicatory inscription 
of the Baths of Diocletian, to Constantine's self-interpretation 
as he regarded the victory of the Milvian Bridge. However, we 
find a decisive change: the great slaying was done in the name 
of Christ. The taurobolium has become crusade. Christian mono¬ 
grams on the shields of soldiers enhance the point; a dualistic 
battle is going on. We do not deny the recent studies which have 
stressed Constantine's sincerity in his conversion to Christianity. 
Nevertheless, while the verbal expression of this victory over 
Maxentius was Christian, the cultic slaying behind it was some¬ 
thing else. It was, in a new mythology, the dualistic event with 
which the soldier could identify. 20 

Constantine did not stand alone. If we read the final chapter 
of Lactantius' “Death of the Persecutors," we perceive the same 
type of victory, except that here the notion of the crusade has 
received literary expression. The Christian author celebrates the 

»®Eus„ V.C. 1.40; 2.46; 2.55; Opt., App. 10; Eus., Laus Const. 9; C.I.L. VI. 
1139. Cf. Ethelbert Stauffer, Christ and the Caesars (Philadephia: West¬ 
minster, 1955), p. 273: Constantine as the great dragon slayer; and the 
material in Norman H. Baynes, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. 

fl0 Franz Cumont, loc. cit. We are not so much concerned with any con¬ 
scious syncretism between Christ and Sol Invictus on the part of Constantine 
(see Andrew Alfodi, The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome (Ox¬ 
ford; Clarendon, 1948], pp. 55 ff.) but with the underlying dimensions and 
their interpretation. The Aurelian invictus (C.I.L. XI. 3878; Hist. Aug. Aur. 
1), still used by Constantine ( CJJL, VIII.8476-7. IX.6028. XIV.131. etc.), was 
replaced frequently by victor (CJJL. V.1146, VI.1144, cf. Hermann Dorries, 
op. cit., pp. 209 ff. A Piganiol, Uempereur Constantine [Paris, 1932], p. 146); 
but this victory was—transmythologized—that of the Sol Invictus (Eus., V.C. 
2.28; 2.46), now identified with the Christus Victor. That the exchanging 
of dragon and bull was nothing impossible is shown by Firm. Matemus, 
De Err . Prof . Rel. 26.1. 
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victory of God over the foes of light, the triumph in which God 
finally annihilated his enemies and exterminated the voracious 
beasts who threatened his pasture. The same language is found 
in Eusebius' “Life of Constantine." In a path replete with 
divine interventions, Constantine exhibited the call and presence 
of God; he was the “New Moses" playing his role with the active 
participation of God, extinguishing every trace of God's enemies. 
The observer can but pause in wonder to praise the boon of 
God in the deed of his servant Constantine. 21 

c) In order to see the specific characteristics of this category, 
it is worthwhile to set it over against the two remaining ones. 
The dualistic denial of the world reached a new form under the 
age of Constantine in Egyptian asceticism and now spread west 
into the empire in the Persian Gnosticism of the Manichees. The 
escape from the world in both of these communal forms contrasts 
crassly with Constantine's self-conception. 22 But the neoplatonic 
elimination of history, the pure metaphysical transcendentalism, 
was practiced both by certain refined pagan philosophers and 
by Christian theologians insofar as they dealt only with trinitarian 
concepts. In regard to the life of Constantine, these dimensions 
were irrelevant. He was not sent to flee from the world, he was 
sent to conquer it. 

And now, we must turn to Constantine's “conversion" which 
occurred prior to the defeat of his archenemy Maxentius. Swear¬ 
ing he had received the true story from Constantine himself, 
Eusebius reports that the emperor had a vision of Christ promis¬ 
ing him victory in the name and with the sign of the cross; tout<p 
vikcc. This story raises two clearly distinct problems, the first of 
which concerns the historicity of the theophany. Is the tale true? 
A parallel pagan “vision" throws doubt on it, and in addition, 
Eusebius' report is legendary and somewhat open to suspicion. 
On the other hand, if we distinguish between a dream and a 

21 Lact., De Mort, Pers. 52 (cf. J. Moreau, op. cit., p. 47S); Eus., V.C. 
1.12; 1.40; Laus. Const. 5 ff. (cf. Kenneth M. Setton, Christian Attitude 
Towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century [New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1940], pp. 40 If.) The problem remains no matter how the 
question of authorship in regard to Eus., V.C. (F. W. Winkelmann, Die Vita 
Constantini des Euseb [Halle, 1959]) is decided. 

22 Apophth. Patr., Sis. 34; Arsen. 1; Theod. Pherm. 5; Poim. 12. 
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vision, the latter having been rather well reported, it is quite 
possible that something like it may have taken place before the 
battle. 23 It is a grave mistake to attack historicity when one 
actually wants to attack the content. 

It is not the historicity but the meaning of that specific tale 
which is the problem. The story, whether it happened or not, 
is the pictorial self-interpretation of Constantine's life, both in 
his own image and in the view of his Christian contemporaries. 
But we must ask whether what is told in this story is merely 
psychological projection or “true." If the historian is not allowed 
to ask this question, 24 then he is muzzled in face of the most 
crucial problem of history. We must inquire into the truth 
about the battle itself and the whole life which it interprets. 
In respect to the battle, we are compelled to admit that supra- 
natural occurrences on the eve of decisive events in history 
belonged to the normal poetic embellishments of ancient 
rhetoric, and the flavor of a victory is fascinatingly enhanced 
when the victor can tell a story of how some god visited him 
before the slaughter. 25 Did a god visit any of them? Or, in the 
new context: did Christ call Constantine and ask him to arm his 
soldiers' shields with the magic of his name? In other words, we 
cannot deny or prove that Constantine had some strange dream 
into which he projected his wish for divine help and that in this 
wish he interjected the name of Christ. But the fact of this dream 
only poses the larger problem: did Christ enter the history 
of mankind in that century to create the imperium gratiae ? 20 

38 Eus., V.C. 1.28; Pan . Lat. VI.21.3fiE. (cf. W. Seston, “La vision paienne 
de 810 et les origines du christianisme Constantinien,” Melanges Franz 
Cumont [Bruxelles, 1936], pp. 373 ff.); Lact., De Mort, Pers. 44 (cf. Andrew 
Alfdldi, op. cit., pp. 16 ff.; Norman H. Baynes, op. cit., pp. 58 ff. Heinz Kraft, 
op. cit., pp. 10 ff. and Joseph Vogt, “Constantinus der Grosse,” R.A.C. 1.321 ff.). 

94 Heinz Kraft, op. cit., p. 21. 

20 Suet., Caes. 1.32; Tac., Ann. 2.14; Dio Cass., Epit. 74.7.6-7 and the large 
documentation in Andrew Alfdldi, op. cit., pp. 225 ff. Pliny the Younger knew 
that one could suit dreams to one's own advantage, Ep. 1. 18. 

18 God’s command in a “dream” to build the “New Rome” (Soz., HJS . 
II.3; Cod. Theod. XIII.5.7) was the result of careful planning (Andrew 
Alfdldi, op. cit., pp. 82 ff.; esp. 96). One must also know Latin panegyrics 
(W. Baehrens, Panegyrici tatini [Leipzig, 1911], pp. 262 ff.) to understand 
the dream of the cross. 
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By asking the question this way, we have placed the problem of 
Constantine's “Christianity” on another level. Whether or not 
this man was a Christian has divided scholarship for a hundred 
years. Constantine certainly thought he was, and the longer he 
lived, the more he saw himself as a Christian^ But the question 
cannot really be posed this way because it only leads to the next 
question as to who is a Christian and who is not, and there 
the dilemma becomes apparent, as the councils of the early 
church discovered. Instead, we ask whether God could have 
called him or Christ could have appeared to him in a dream, 
urging him to vanquish Maxentius and to propagate the Chris¬ 
tian faith as the new religious hope for the Roman empire. 

Four possibilities are open to us, and a consideration of them 
opens up the whole spectrum of historical and theological in¬ 
terpretation: 

a) The first is to accept Constantine's claim of Christ's 
presence . Whether as a literal story or in its broad implication, 
the conversion was an objective event. The superb fresco cycle 
of Piero della Francesca in Arezzo is true. The legend of Helena 
is reality. If this holds true, then it would be extremely hard to 
reconcile it with any naturalistic, rational dimension, as we 
have proposed under category I. We could ask the naive question: 
suppose that God had supernaturally intervened and endued 
Constantine with the power to reverse the relationship between 
paganism and Christianity in favor of Christ, what would this 
say about God in the first three centuries? If God were responsi¬ 
ble for the battle of the Milvian Bridge and succeeding events, 
was he not in the events under Caracalla or the persecutions 
under Decius and Diocletian? But if he was in the latter events, 
what does this say about God's first interfering brutally against 
Christians and then later in their favor? 

It takes very little to see the absurdity of naturalistic theism 
in this juxtaposition of Diocletian's murder of bishops and 
Constantine's edict of toleration. It would be strange to talk 
about “Providence” in comparing the pre-Constantinian and 

37 Herman Dorries, Konstantin der Grosse (Stuttgart, 1958), pp. 50 ff., 
146 ff. 
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post-Constantinian ages. If life is part of God’s struggle with the 
dragon, then Constantine’s victory could be accepted as one of 
the great events in the conquest of evil. But at its very outset 
that conquest is dubious. For consider the person of Maxentius. 
He was supposed to be the archenemy of Christ and was dutifully 
drowned in the Tiber after the fateful battle. The inscription 
on the triumphal arch named him the tyrant from whom Con¬ 
stantine delivered the city of Romeos He may have been a 
tyrant and usurper, like most of his colleagues including Con¬ 
stantine himself, but he was certainly not more of an enemy of 
Christ than was the son ot Constantius. We look in vain for 
records of his evil deeds against Christianity. Instead we find 
amazing evidence of his clemency, in Rome as well as in North 
Africa. 29 One would have to show authentic documentation of 
persecution to prove the contrary. This means, however, that the 
6attle of the Milvian Bridge was not a crusade but a personal 
contest between the sons of two augusti, both of whom had 
broken the Diocletian rule of succession by seizing power on their 
own initiative. 80 To conquer Maxentius was an event fraught 
with far-reaching consequences. It has affected the Western world 
to this day. But it was certainly not a holy deed of Christ against 
his enemy. 

The case for the unqualified presence of God in the call to 
Constantine is untenable and hence also the self-image of Con¬ 
stantine as the divinely chosen servant of destiny. His path from 
Gaul to the portals of Rome was not the path of God against 
Anti-Christ. The dream whether it be historically true or a fake, 
collapses like a house of cards when faced with the person of 


a8 CJX. VI.1139; cf. Cod. Theod. Vin.4.1; Eus., V.C. 1.40; and, above all, 
Paneg. Latin. VI.2.I and VIH.10. H. Mattingly, “The Imperial Recovery,” 
Cambr. Anc . Hist., XU, 351. 

a© Eus., H.E. VIII.14.1; Opt., App. 1; cf. H. v. Schoenebeck, “Beitrage zur 
Religionspolitik des Maxentius und Constantin/* Klio, Beiheft XLIII (1949)), 


5 ff 

80 Despite all his claims to “right election** (Heinz Kraft, op. cit., pp. 
11 ff.) Constantine, like Maxentius, had grasped the rule by force; Lact., 
De Mort. Pers. 25 ff.; Zos., HJE. 08; Paneg . Latin. VII.5.3; Cod. Theod . VII. 
20.2 (cf. Cod. Just. XII.46.1 and A. H. M. Jones, “The Social Background of 
the Struggle between Paganism and Christianity/* in Conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, p. 34. 
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Maxentius. This was not God conquering Satan; these were 
Roman legions beating Roman legions, just as civil war and 
victories had occurred for a hundred years of military rule in a 
crumbling empire. You need neither Mithra, nor a natural God, 
nor Jesus Christ to explain and sanctify the conquest at the 
Milvian Bridge. The tough legionaries, trained in warfare in 
Britain and Germany, were stronger than the army of Maxentius. 
Christ did not choose Constantine; Constantine chose Christ 
because he was convinced, naively and honestly (and not mali¬ 
ciously as Burckhardt thought), that the cross was an advantage. 31 
If it was God or Christ who called, that call needs radical quali¬ 
fication. 

b) Only a rather simpleminded theology could suggest that 
Constantine's deed was divine; it was certainly as demonic as it 
was divine. Barely four years after Constantine entered the 
eternal city as the liberator from Satanic tyranny, he was persecut¬ 
ing a church in North Africa which had suffered beyond imagina¬ 
tion under Diocletian for the sake of Christ and which was 
willing to suffer again, for his sake, under the first "Christian" 
emperor. 32 Constantine may not have been as savage and as 
truculent about it as the fanatic pro-consuls of the Diocletian 
bureaucracy; this lack of consistency does not alter the fact that 
at the first possible moment, while the sanctuaries of the church 
still lay in ruins, the emperor continued the same religious policy 
which the enemies of God supposedly had practiced. Comparing 


81 Letters such as Eus., V.C . 4.35; Athan. Apol. II.86.2 If.; De Deer. 38 are 
not dishonest (against Jakob Burckhardt, The Age on Constantine the Great 
[New York: Pantheon, 1949], pp. 292 If. and Theodor Zahn, op. cit., p. 236) 
but are examples of a personal (Andrew Alfoldi, op. cit., p. 23) and political 
(H. Berkhof, op. cit., p. 58) conversion. 

32 Aug., Ep. 88.2; Opt., App. 7; Cod. Theod. XVI.5.1. For the year 317 we 
have military intervention (Serm. de Pass. Adv. et Don. 2), the murder of 
the bishop of Advocata (ibid., 6) and perhaps also the massacre in a 
Donatist basilica (P. Monceaux, “Epigraphie donatiste," Rev. de Phil . XXXIII 
(1909), 146). Cf. also Eus., V.C. 3.64; Cod. Theod. XVI.5.1; and for a later 
epoch. Pass. Marc. M. L. VIII, col. 761. When Hermann Dorries claims that 
Constantine’s threat against the Melitians was part of his duty (Selbstzeugnis, 
p. 254, to Athan., Apol. II.68.7), one could say precisely the same thing about 
Diocletian's persecuting the Christians (cf. W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., p. 180). 
Christian persecution did happen to the pagans as the century progressed 
(Mamert., Grat. Act . in Jul. 23). 
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Constantine's donation to the church of Carthage with his sup¬ 
pression of the Numidian church, we are led to a qualification 
of the notion that God was present in the life of Constantine. 
Such a qualification denies any naive monotheistic belief in 
Providence and sees history as a mixture of the demonic and 
divine. Some of Constantine's deeds were antipodal to God. 

It is immediately obvious that such qualifications destroy any 
theological metaphysic. The theologian affirms that ultimately 
Constantine received his power and call from God, no matter 
what is said in between. Otherwise the door is open for one or 
the other of the two forms of dualistic cosmology. “Ultimately” 
this may be true, and a systematic treatment of the creed's first 
article and of the biblical doctrine of creation with the lordship 
of God could not result in any other affirmation. However, as 
we look at life in concreto , in our case at Constantine and his 
conquests, edicts, and battles alike, what is “ultimately” true 
does not answer any of the concrete problems. It remains an 
abstraction, meaningful perhaps in numerous instances, mean¬ 
ingful also for the individual faith of a man, but abstracted 
from the reality of history. Qualification spells the end of 
theological metaphysic. 

However, qualification itself raises a number of grave difficulties 
as soon as we become specific about it. Qualification would 
demand that we distinguish between those acts in which 
Constantine was true to his call and those where he was not. 
For instance, we could state that in some of his dreadful personal 
acts—the killing of his wife and his son—Constantine acted on 
his own, against God, while in the erecting of basilicas, in the 
pro-Christian trend of his legislation, and in his sincere concern 
for the church, he acted true to his call. 33 Making this type of 
qualification is one way of dealing with the meaning of history. 
But we must be aware of the extreme precariousness of this 
approach. Is not the person who killed his wife the same person 
who brought about the victory of his legions and thus the victory 
of a Christian empire? Does not the character of Constantine 

85 Eus.» V.C. 2.46; 8.30; Cod. Theod. XV.12.1; over against Aur. Viet., Epit. 
Caes. 41.12 (cf. O. Seeck, “Die Verwandtenmorde Constantins des Grossen,” 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol ,, XXXIII [1890], 63 ff.). 
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remain one and the same, whether it be Christian or anti- 
Christian? Or we could approach it differently, saying that 
Constantine received the power to win but abused it, that the 
call was authentic but he failed in executing it. This is another 
way to cope with the dynamic of history; but then we are 
dangerously close to identifying God with the historical tide. 
Does God act only in the great decisions and leave the job of 
mopping up to the demons? 

The real difficulty in all qualification lies in equating the 
God in Constantine with the God in us. Whatever is in agreement 
with our position—biblical, theological, humanistic, or political 
—is attributed to divine intervention or the divine plan, and 
whatever disagrees with it is excluded from that intervention. If 
this were done consistently, then all research into Constantine 
and his God would be merely to repeat present-day arguments 
over present-day concepts of God. We cannot sanctify either 
historical triumph or our own viewpoint by stating, “God was 
with Constantine," not even if we qualify this presence either 
by degree or by time. 

c) Another alternative to believing the presence of God in 
the deed of Constantine reverses the picture. Because we know 
so well the failure in that fatal Christian sanctification of the 
state, the declaration of God's absence lies at the fingertips of 
the theological historian. God was not with the victor but with 
the vanquished. Just as we found him on the side of the victims 
of Diocletian's persecution, we find him in turn on the side of 
the persecuted Numidians crushed by Christian politics, or of 
Christian bishops exiled by arbitrary imperial whim.s* Con¬ 
stantine interfered in theological speculation and forced creedal 
phrases upon the church, but one could easily claim that the 
benefits deriving from those phrases arose despite and not because 
of Constantine's intervention. 

This approach, basically that of the Donatists in antiquity and 

“Pass. Don. M. L. VIII col. 752ff.; Act. Coll. Carth. 3.258; CJZ. VIII.18. 
219 (perhaps CJ.L . VIII. 21.517, cf. von Soden—von Campenhausen, Urkun- 
den zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Donatismus [Berlin, 1950], p. 53). Jean- 
Paul Brisson, Autonomisme et christianisme dans VAfrique romaine (Paris, 
1958), pp. 243ff. 
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of Burckhardt in the modem world, puts the emperor outside 
the grace of God, seeing him as an autonomous human usurper 
playing with the Christian religion for his own purposes. The 
presence of God then abides outside the empire, even against 
the empire. The new unity between empire and Christianity 
thus becomes immediately diabolic, since it puts God on the 
other side of the fence. There is a good deal of evidence in 
favor of such a position. The whole religious policy in North 
Africa was an ugly political deed; Constantine’s personal traits 
often show a demonic figure; above all, the type of empire which 
Constantine created led to a horrible Christian hypocrisy, the 
ambitious and brutal rule of his sons in the name of Christ. 
What Constantine created caused Julian's return to paganism. 
Who could blame him for it? 85 

However, the difficulties in this total rejection of Constantine's 
self-image are as crass as those of that image itself, both from a 
theological viewpoint and in light of concrete evidence of 
history. Theologically speaking, God was certainly not on the 
side of the big battalions—as even antiquity knew, numbers 
cannot be counted, they must be weighed—nor is he plainly 
identical with the victim. Not only was the same person both 
vanquished and victor, thus making the identity of God here 
and there absurd, but the assertion of a consistent presence of 
God with the vanquished would deny any positive act of God 
in the sequence of creation. There is no biblical position which 
would affirm this total dualism. At best it would lead to a 
Manichaean denial of the world. 

Historically, such a position misses the essential riddle of Con¬ 
stantine's life and work, the sum of which certainly cannot be 
written merely on a credit sheet. The Constantinian age gave rise 
to the first Christian culture, to an evolution of a Christian art, 
to the century of trinitarian speculation. Despite all its demonic 
aspects, the age of Constantine helped the mission and expression 
of the Christian church. Laws protecting children could not have 
been devices of the Anti-Christ. We have no right to misconstrue 

85 Opt., De Schism . Don . 3.1; Pass . Don. M. L. VIII col. 754; Aug., C. Gaud . 
1.34.44. The modern positions in Jakob Burckhardt, op . cit., p. 301; Theodor 
Zahn, op . cit., p. 219. 
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authentic texts in order to eliminate the elements of religious 
honesty in Constantine’s faith. 36 

Furthermore, to deny God’s presence in Constantine and to 
place him on the side of the persecuted would be to miss the 
tragedy of the persecuted, as seen, for example, in the Donatist 
split. Under the spiritual leadership of Donatus the Great, 
Numidia exhibited an apostolic vitality reminiscent of the 
martyrs of Scili. This movement had grown under incredible 
circumstances and amidst such people as Lucilla, a wealthy 
woman full of vindictive bigotry, and Purpurius of Limata, the 
bishop who was such a blot on the history of Donatism. Did not 
Donatus himself undermine his life’s work by asking for sole 
imperial recognition as bishop of Carthage, and was it not his age 
that brought forth the worst by-product of patristic Christianity, 
the terrorist underground movement of the Circumcellians? 37 
As the political and spiritual leader of a provincial Christian 
body, Donatus was one of the great saints in the early history 
of the church; but the equation between Donatism and God, 
even between Donatus and the deed of God, would be as shallow 
as that between the deeds of Constantine and the deed of God. 

d) A fourth answer in the interpretation of Constantine is still 
possible, in itself not without merit. We can ignore Constantine, 
and we can ignore the whole question. For instance, the history 
of theology can treat the purely theological aspects of his age 
without coming to grips with the problem of his person or his 
deeds at all. The history of Christian thought inevitably does 
this when it outlines the trinitarian and christological specula¬ 
tions of the fourth century. The history of art can practice 
such detachment when it regards only the artistic achievements 
of this age; and we can write about piety and asceticism and take 
no notice of the deeds of Constantine, still less condemning them. 

80 Fragm. Vat . S3; Cod . Theod . III.30.3; IX.18.1; IX.38.1; XU7.1. The 
great laws against gladiatorial combats (Cod. Theod. XV.12.1) and corrup¬ 
tion (XIII. 1.4) and others of high ethical quality (X.4.1 and XIH.3.1 ft.) 
speak for Constantine. 

37 Lucilla in Opt., De Schism. Don. 1.16; Aug., Ad Cath. Ep. 25.73; Pur¬ 
purius in Opt., De Schism. Don. 1.16 and 1.19, Aug., Gest . ap. Zen. 196. Cf. 
W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., p. 163 and O. Seeck, Geschichte des Un ter gangs 
der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1907), III.337. 
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The historian will say that it is not his duty to raise the question 
about God. The modern equivalent of neoplatonic or monastic 
detachment from the world can flee from the dilemmas of history 
in order to escape its agony. 

The difficulty with all these forms of detachment or escape 
lies in their historical docetism. The age of Constantine con¬ 
fronts us with a demand for a response one way or another. 
Do not our theologians speak about the end of the Constantinian 
era, and is not the problem of church and state still caught up 
in the dilemma of the first Christian culture? What affects Con¬ 
stantine as a person recurs in every other historical person and 
age, be it Luther or Loyola, George Washington or Adolf Hitler. 
Detachment from history and from its decisive question is an 
escape from the historical awareness in which our century has 
placed us. And escape refuses to become engaged and hence leads 
nowhere. 

3. Can facing this question lead us anywhere at all? Contrary 
to the temptation to evade the issue by nonhistorical categories 
we believe that it is the dialogue of history itself—the dialogue 
with the dialectic event—that does lead us on. 

a) The three conflicting metaphysical possibilities and the 
four conflicting types of interpretation have made it quite clear 
that the age of Constantine does not provide us with a consistent 
answer to the problem of evil. The three concepts and the four 
interpretations of God have collapsed because behind them lurk 
conflicting interpretations of evil. If history could give us an 
explanation of evil, it could give us a consistent understanding of 
God. 

Let us look at the basic religious and political revolution of 
this age. The Diocletian reform gave Rome a new economic and 
political stability for another century and brought to a new 
height the restoration begun with Claudius II and Aurelian; the 
result of this was one more century of Roman civilization before 
the barbarian invasions. Thus the Roman Empire affords 
ample proof that good government pays; the best examples are 
the step from the Stoic genius, Marcus Aurelius, to his psychotic 
son, Commodus, and the step from the beheaded tyrants to 
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Aurelian and Diocletian. Furthermore, one must admit that for 
Constantine it was advantageous to switch from Mithra to Christ 
since this gave the Roman people a new impetus. If religion 
is expedient for the state, as Varro claimed, the conversion of 
Constantine was one such instance. 88 

The difficulty with this example is that it offers no answer to 
the problem of evil. Diocletian harassed the church with the 
worst of all the persecutions; but on that foundation Constantine 
built his empire. At least a part of Constantine’s success must be 
accredited to Diocletian, whose family was mercilessly extermi¬ 
nated. Diocletian's slaughter of the Christians and Constantine's 
murder of his wife and son were, not quantitatively but in inten¬ 
tion, not so very different. When the church was tempted to state 
repeatedly that Galerius' death by cancer was an obvious sign of 
God's wrath upon him for his persecutions, the Donatists, 
Athanasius, and the Arians alike could show the fallacy of such 
primitive theodicy. 88 

To be sure, the Constantinian epoch shows us fragmentary 
signs of a solution to evil. Catholic Christianity in North Africa 
identified itself with the romanized colony and failed to reach 
the Berber culture of Numidia; the toll for this tragic mistake 
was heavy and had some bearing on the final surrender of all of 
North Africa to Mohammed. We can say that superstition and 
magic had disastrous results for the church. Rome's parsimonious 
neglect of the provincial character, that ancient version of the 
“Teahouse of the August Moon," was a determining factor in the 
great schisms of Eastern Christianity. And the heinous Christian 
politics of Constantine's sons caused Julian to spurn their 
church. 40 There are certain results to certain deeds. 

88 W. Seston, Dioclitien et la Titrarchie (Paris, 1946); H. Mattingly, “The 
Imperial Recovery," Cambr . Anc. Hist. XII, 324 ff.; Varro in Aug., Civ. Dei 
4.27, cf. Livy, Hist. 1.19; the same argument in Constantine: Eus., V.C. 3.17. 
M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1926), pp. 455 ff. 

*®The theodicy of Lact., De Mort. Pers. 33 and 34 and the "triumph of 
God", ibid., 50-51. What footnote would Lactantius have written to the latter 
chapters after hearing of Constantine killing Licinius and his son (Chron. 
min. 1.9 and Pauly-Wissowa, R. E. vol. XIII. col. 231)? 

40 Socr. HJS. III.1.50 and Cod. Theod. IX.2.1; E. L. Woodward, Chris¬ 
tianity and Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire (London: Longmans, 
1916). 
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But when there are signs of a solution in five out of ten cases, 
or even in nine, this does not mean a solution. When Constantine 
defeated Maxentius and the latter was drowned, this was no act 
of theodicy—and no one would ever have thought of calling it 
thus had not so much been at stake, in retrospect, in the victory 
of Constantine. Hence we can perceive in the life of Constantine 
how suffering may create blessing and how crime leads to crime; 
but alas, at the same time we witness the opposite. The person 
of Constantine and the victory of Christianity over Rome are 
examples of both. The evidence for retributive justice is so ob¬ 
viously contradicted by other data. Lactantius was not correct 
in claiming that God always punished evil and that this was why 
all the evil persecutors of Christianity had to die. Neither was 
the Gnostic, Basilides, correct when he postulated that the suf¬ 
ferer must necessarily be suffering for evil he has done. 41 We 
only need open the pages of a single century’s history to see how 
absurd this is. 

The Constantinian age does not permit us to decide about 
God's treatment of evil. I cannot discern the laws of history in 
any comprehensive fashion. All I can see is a few individual frag¬ 
ments. Otherwise I soon end in vague generalizations. We find 
certain realities but they are not laws of history. Even to talk 
about cycles is a meaningless generalization, because when one 
cycle lasts a century and another cycle a thousand years, when 
the cycle can be retarded, reversed, or altered, then “cycle” is a 
useless term. In facing the inscrutable problem of evil in concrete 
historical encounter, we have reached the first act in the drama 
of this encounter. The notion of the Constantinian age as a text¬ 
book for the present breaks down. We cannot in Constantine find 
a theology of history for our own age, anymore than we can find 
one for his own. For instance, all explanations of the fall of Rome 
which use moral, economic, social, or theological categories do 
not explain sufficiently the fall of Rome in toto because they 
contradict one another and because a case can be made against 

*1 Tart, De Mort. Pers. 1 ff.; Clem. Alex., Strom. IV.81.1 ff.; c£. Origen, KJC. 
6.44 and PJE. 6. cf. Carl Jaspers, "Hiob,” Einsichten, pp. 86 ff. 
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each of them. 42 We cannot draw a clear line from Constantine 
to Honorius, even though we can draw many individual lines, 
like an abstract design, from one to the other; and thus we cannot 
see the solution to evil in the ancient world in what happened 
between 312 and 410. This first result gives us a dimension 
of freedom and of awe: a dimension of freedom because by fore¬ 
going the answer to evil we can look at history in all its mystery; 
and a dimension of awe because our involvement in this same 
problem of evil makes the recognition of the Constantinian im¬ 
passe anything but an irrelevant play with a dead world. 

b) If we must face the dilemma of evil in historical retrospect 
in order to come to grips with the historical mystery, we must do 
likewise with the problem of the fall. Historical hermeneutics 
must open the question of the fall because it is there that the 
dilemma of Constantine and his age appears most clearly. The 
question of the fall is of utmost importance for the question of 
history. 

In mythological imagery and theological language, in sacra¬ 
mental practice and liturgical hymnody, the early church demon¬ 
strated the reality of the fall centuries before Augustine fought 
with Pelagius and Julian over the relation of the fall to freedom. 
The concept of the fall was a denial of pantheism, the protest 
of Christian faith against the naive optimism of nature and logos; 
the fall, and only the fall, brought about the ritual of salvation. 
The concept of the fall asserted that man was not merely the 
victim of unfortunate circumstances but that his whole nature 
was broken and yearned for help. 

The first great conflict in the early church was over the relation 
between the fall and God. Christian theology opposed the Gnostic 
line: 

emanation—pleroma—fall—creation 
by the reverse: 

creation—paradise—fall. 42 

4a Richard M. Haywood, The Myth of Rome’s Fall (New York: Crowell, 
1958); and Donald Kagan, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Why Did 
It Collapse? (Problems in European Civilization [Boston: Heath, 1962]). 

48 Iren., Adv. Haer . III.23.Iff. (32.1 ff.); 18.1 (19.1); V.16.2 (16.1); against 
Valentinus (I.1.2ff. [2.2ff.]); Basilides (Hipp., Ref. VII.22.3-4), and Mardon 
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We can see in both the Gnostic and Catholic solutions a linear 
explanation, though running in opposite directions. Creation and 
fall either follow or precede each other. It is out of the question 
that we today could maintain the fall in a literal sense; Adam 
was not created 4004 b.c. somewhere in the Near East. We can 
no more doubt that the evolution of man took hundreds of 
thousands of years than we can protest with Galileo’s foes against 
the rotation of the earth. It is a vital presupposition for the 
historian that the fall should cease to be understood as a his¬ 
torical event. The problem has found a recent illustration in the 
Lascaux paintings; if the fall were really a historical happening, 
then these caves would belong to the paradisiac state of man, 
and we would see in the cave dweller a specimen of paradise. This 
would be a rather strange paradise to which to look forward or 
backward. The linear sequence from creation to fall is as un¬ 
tenable as the linear sequence from fall to creation. 

However, we must maintain that the breakdown of this se¬ 
quence is not merely the result of modem science but that the 
linear sequence was only one explanation of historical thought. 
The biblical descriptions of creation are not homogeneous. 
Genesis 2 placed man not at the end, as did Gen. 1, but at the be¬ 
ginning of creation, complicating matters further by separating 
the creation of man from the creation of woman. The linear 
sequence of the atrium in Venice’s San Marco or in the Sistine 
Chapel is not the biblical one but a biblical one. More important 
yet, the chronological understanding of the fall and creation 
does not play a major role in the Old Testament as a whole, 
where the preaching of the prophets accepts the disobedience of 
Israel as a fact of the present without resorting to a historical 
event to explain its origin. Nor does the apocalyptic proclamation 
of Jesus spell out any historical fall of a linear kind. When 
the linear speculations appear in the Wisdom literature and the 
intertestamental period, we are not too far from the beginnings 

(Iren., Adv. Haer. III.25.3 (40.2). Origen, PA. III.6.5; K.K. 5.23 and PA. 
1.3.8 (all contradicting each other, cf. Richard Kroner, op. cit., pp. 88 ff.). Cf. 
also Hans Jonas, Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist (Gottingen, 1954), I, 214 ff., 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, op. cit., pp. 146 ff., and Gregory T. Armstrong, 
Die Genesis in der Alten Kirche (Tiibingen, 1962), pp. 73 ff. 
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of Gnostic thought, and even the crucial text in the establishment 
of the Christian sequence, Rom. 5:14, had to be translated into 
Latin (“in quo”) in order to be really usable. 44 To posit the 
sequence, creation—fall—history, as the biblical sequence is not 
accurate. 

The linear sequence posed insurmountable difficulties, even 
for the early church, in its interpretation of history. It was ob¬ 
vious to any Christian except perhaps some Manichaean or 
desert father that pre-Christian history and culture were not 
merely a mass of perdition, no matter what theology said about 
them and against them. The linear sequence can hardly say 
anything about non-Christian history except what cannot be true. 
If this presents a key difficulty, then the problem of Christian 
history is even worse, in our case, the quest for God in Constan¬ 
tine. Christian history, in the continuation of that sequence, leads 
from incarnation to final consummation and would represent, 
either in the Catholic or Gnostic fashion, a reversal of the se¬ 
quence before Christ; the fall is eliminated and original creation 
(in Gnosticism: pleroma) restored. 

The Constantinian dilemma proves to us that this is not so; 
Constantine’s person, his deed, his faith and hopes and sermons 
are dialectical. So were the actions of the Christians and the 
dynamic of the church, as we shall see later. As long as we pose 
a historical fall, any description of Constantine would be impos¬ 
sible and lead us only into constant contradictions. These con¬ 
tradictions are so evident, for instance in Augustine’s dialectic 
between civitas Dei and civitas terrena (in some texts, the 
heavenly city is the church but in others it is obviously not) or 
in the whole contradiction between the purity and the reality 
of the church in the struggles over postbaptismal repentance 
before and after Nicaea. A linear progression from Christ 
through history does not exist, as we have already stated by deny- 

44 Gerhard von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testamentes (Miinchen, 1957), 
X, 140 ff.; Hans Martin Schenke, op . cit., pp. 72 ff. and 94 ff. Later Patristic 
theologians no longer saw the problem (Abraham I^evene, The Early Syrian 
Fathers on Genesis [London: Taylor, 1951], pp. 155 ff.) of which the Gnostics 
had been keenly aware (Evang. Phil . 123.3 ff.; Evang. Ver . 35.9 ff.; Apocr. 
Joh. 58.1 ff. (Pap. Ber.); Clem. Alex., Strom., IV.81.1-2. For Rom. 5:14 c£. 
Hans Lietzmann, An die Romer (Tubingen, 1933), pp. 61-62. 
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ing the presence or absence of God in Constantine’s conversion. 

With the rejection of both these sequences, the Augustinian 
(which was responsible for the lamentable entanglement of the 
fall with concupiscence) and the Gnostic (which degraded crea¬ 
tion into an aftermath of the fall), we are facing creation and 
the fall simultaneously, without having to say where creation 
ended and the fall began, or how to measure them both by time, 
space, or quality. Yet, as Christian theologians, we cannot shun 
the drama of the fall, which is the tragic dimension of creation 
and hence of history. The first man possessed the image of God, 
but when the first man acted and spoke, the curse was on his lips. 
This maintenance of the fall and denial of any linear sequence 
gives to our quest its second result. The history of the Constan- 
tinian age, of the Donatist persecution, and of the letters of tolera¬ 
tion is the history of the fall, but it is at the same time the con¬ 
tinuation of creation. Diocletian gave Constantine the restored 
empire—this was not fall; and Constantine’s Nicaea brought 
about infinite suffering—this was not salvation. 

Viewing Constantine’s life, we are faced with the mystery of 
the fall and creation, and with the mystery of the fall and salva¬ 
tion. What is denied is not the fall, but rather the fall as a 
historical phenomenon that can be separated from creation. Fall 
and creation are dimensions of man, in history, but are not 
periods within it. In the same way, the elimination of the fall 
by the act of salvation cannot be cut out of history. To speak of a 
history of salvation (the famous Heilsgeschichte of modern the¬ 
ology) is an illusion. Instead, we must say that the fall ac¬ 
companies the creative act just as the serpent is present in the 
midst of the church. If there were a Heilsgeschichte, we could 
write a theology of history, but concrete historical evidence 
renders this impossible. 

This recognition, which lies partly at the root of Teilhard de 
Chardin’s struggle for an anthropology, may lead the observer 
into fear. If the events of the third and fourth centuries cannot 
be separated into salvation and fall, then our own age becomes 
ambiguous. This is why history can so easily lead into paralysis 
and escape. But this recognition can also lead into freedom. The 
historical impasse, the juxtaposition of fall, creation, and salva- 
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tion, gives to our lives, to the risk of our faith, its tentative 
character. Here is “eschatological freedom,” i.e., freedom before 
the open future, before the living word, before the call to the 
newness of life in Christ. In this freedom, the intertwinement of 
fall with creation and with salvation is no longer a threat but the 
dynamic of hope. 

c) Because history does not present us with any additive solu¬ 
tion to the issue of the fall and evil, and because all categories 
about God (whatever “God” stands for in metaphysical lan¬ 
guage) are conflicting, the problem as to whether or not God 
was present in the deed of Constantine is inscrutable. We cannot 
solve the deadlock by choosing one of the alternatives against our 
better knowledge, thus ignoring or evading the contradictions; 
instead, historical research leads us to the impasse. If we look 
closely enough and ask long enough, the categories collapse— 
presence, absence, and qualifications alike. We do not spell out 
with any pretense of consistency the relation between God and 
the empire before and after Constantine; we cannot evaluate the 
God who let the faithful be martyred and the traitors be saved. 
It is incomprehensible why that path of history had to go over 
the corpses of Roman soldiers flung into the Tiber River, and of 
Christian schismatics buried in a Numidian well. Instead of 
settling the question from a safe distance, we enter the impasse 
at its worst and work over that narrow roadbed of the Milvian 
Bridge, gazing down into the muddy river where Maxentius was 
drowned, admitting that we do not know. 

It is a shock to stand before the impasse of history. It would not 
be so much of a shock if it were simply absurdity or lucidity; but 
the combination of the two, with all the beauty and all the in¬ 
nocent blood, is too much for many to endure. This is why the 
crucial issue of history is so often evaded or declared “weakness”; 
it becomes a threat in that it offers no answer. Yet we cannot be 
spared. Historical study must go through the scene in which 
we hold the broken pieces of a great amphora. The battle on the 
Milvian Bridge brought to Christianity infinite blessing and in¬ 
finite harm, and we cannot tack on any statement as to where 
God is in the blessing and where he is in the harm. It is absurd 
to maintain presence, it is blasphemous to preach absence, and 
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it makes no sense to qualify. This immersion into the impasse 
as a basic hermeneutic involvement of the historical task leads 
us toward two essential results, the Deus absconditus and the 
secularity of all interpretation. 

In the first place, when I speak about God I cannot conceive 
this God with the categories of history and hence with the cate¬ 
gories of my speech. The lines cannot be drawn from the Con- 
stantinian paradox to the Holy in its equivocal mystery. “Let God 
be God,” in Philip Watson's potent title. 45 Everything is taken 
away from the historian's own eikon as he faces the contradiction 
of history. This step from the impasse to the acknowledgment 
of total concealment is in a sense a liturgical step from failure 
to surrender. In the historical encounter the often nebulous and 
academic issues of a recondite transcendental world and the 
paradox of life become threateningly concrete. We can tell a 
student abstractly that there is no answer to the problem of evil 
and he may believe it; but in reenacting and rethinking one 
crucial aspect of Constantine's life he realizes with startling 
dread that this is so. 

In this book we cannot enter into the whole issue of the concept 
of God, as it has become one of the burning questions of our 
day. 46 Two things must be said, however. The question of God 
as such, our study has shown, does become one of urgent relevance 
as soon as we dare enter into dialogue with the historical 
dilemma. The cryptic presence or absence of God being insoluble, 
our only alternative lies in a stance before the Deus absconditus, 
i.e., before a hidden God whom we cannot conceive with the 
categories of human language. There was no line which we as 
human beings could draw from the Constantinian paradox to 
the Holy in its equivocal mystery. To posit the Holy is, of 
course, an act of faith, as is the denial of God. Neither of them 
is any help to the historian in his interpretation. The second 

45 Philip Watson, Let God Be God (London: Epworth, 1947). 

Cf. Gerhard Ebeling, Das Wesen des christlichen Glaubens (Tubingen, 
1959), pp. 86 ff.; William Hamilton, The New Essence of Christianity (New 
York: Association Press, 1961), pp. 85 ff.; B. L. Edwards, The “Honest to 
God” Debate (London: 1963); J. A. T. Robinson, Honest to God 

(Philadelphia, 1963); Paul van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel 
(New York: Macmillan, 1963), pp. 81 ff. 
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result is the secularity of our interpretation. We cannot sanctify 
the state church or the sect, orthodoxy or liberalism, with the 
name of God. We must describe and interpret Constantine’s 
life, his synods, and his councils in secular terms. This means 
we can only ask the questions about evil and hope with what is 
at our disposal, with earthly tools, here on earth, in the midst 
of an unbelievably vast cosmos. If historicity is to be taken 
seriously, we cannot step out into some planetary capsule and 
view the Constantinian dilemma from above. We must write 
without resorting to “heaven” or "ground of being,” without 
taking the name of God in vain. 4 ? 

Perhaps we may use an analogy. Let us suppose all of Monet’s 
paintings on the cathedral of Rouen were in one room, on all 
four walls, these impressions of one building in all their different 
colors, moods, and lights. I can look at them from different per¬ 
spectives in the room, I can compare them, and I can even use 
different light. But I cannot go to a higher floor, or even some 
distance away, where all the pictures would converge. I do not 
even know if such a center of convergence exists. This is an 
aesthetic comparison and therefore holds true only to a limited 
degree; but it points toward the fragmentary, impressionistic, 
or even abstract character of the secular encounter. The meeting 
with evil and the fall and with grace and char isma is dialectical 
and fragmentary. It belongs to us, to finite human beings. 

To be sure, the charge of atheism and utter relativity will be 
raised against this secularity. It may indeed lead to both. But it 
could also lead to a stance before a Holy God who is no longer 
conceived in terms of person, causality, or teleology, but who 
exists in a far more real way in that dialectic of awe and praise 
in the hymnic ending of Romans 11. From here, a new song of 
gratitude may arise, and before the curtain of history new life 
may be born. Our confrontation with Constantine does not lead 
us to a formula; it brings us instead freedom and judgment. 

<T What is no longer possible is Origen’s “up and down” ( PA . 1.5.3), so 
vital for exegesis (Comm. Joh. 10.3 /10/) as well as for the whole patristic 
concept of theology; cf. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison 
(London: S.C.M., 1953), pp. 142 ff. 
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4. The life of Constantine, that enigmatic conversion from 
paganism to Christian power, does not permit us to formulate a 
consistent theology of history. Its interpretation—secular and 
fragmentary—is our own. However, to have thought through the 
issue of God and the Milvian Bridge is not merely a process that 
has passed by; it is also an event which happened to us and 
thereby became part of us. The essence of a debate does not lie 
in its minutes. What we have observed in the Nicene debate 
and its final replacement applies to this problem. Though un¬ 
solved, the quest remains with us as we spell out in a final sketch 
some of the steps by which we meet, on secular terms, the Con- 
stantinian dilemma. 

a) At the outset there is evidence . There are dates: in 305 
Constantine escaped from the imperial palace at Nicomedia; in 
306 the legions called him to succeed his father; in 312 he de¬ 
feated his foe; in 312 he gave the first donation to the church 
at Carthage; in 324 he defeated Licinius; in 325 he received the 
bishops at his palace; in 326 he began to construct the new 
capital; in 337 he was baptized, and died soon after. There are 
laws and edicts: for Sunday, for toleration, for peace; against 
witches, superstition, heretics. There are letters and reports, 
primary and secondary ones, both by the man and his contempo¬ 
raries. And there is finally all the archaeological and artistic evi¬ 
dence: sarcophagi, inscriptions, basilicas. 48 

Evidence has an objective quality about it; without evidence 
we are telling merely about ourselves. Evidence stands there, 
outside of myself, like the tufa block of an Etruscan city out 
in an open field where Vulci once stood. The blocks are there. 
The Constantinian age happened, whether I like it or not; I 
cannot tell or write about Constantine if I do not meet, or had 
never met, some evidence. Evidence contains a given character, 
given in the sense that it is not a product of my imagination. 

48 J* Vogt, Constantin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert (Miinchen, 1960). 
The collection of the letters in Heinz Kraft, op. cit., pp. 160 ff. and the dis¬ 
cussion of textual and archaeological material in Hermann Ddrries, op. cit., 
pp. 16 ff. Cf. also A. H. M. Jones, “Notes on the Genuineness of the Con¬ 
stantinian Documents in Eusebius* Life of Constantine/* Journ. of Eccl. Hist . 
V (1954), 196 ff., and K. Aland, “Eine Wende in der Konstantin-Forschung/’ 
Forsch. und Fortschr. XXVIII (1954), 213 ff. 
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As such we can speak about an event, no matter whether it is 
related or incongruous to us. 

One asks at the outset why we meet the evidence in the first 
place, and what makes us tell the story about it? We stumble 
upon the remnants of a city as we dig for a well; we inquire into 
the mosaic stones we find there; we want to know. Meeting 
the evidence is a coincidence; yet at the same time it belongs to 
the curiosity of man, to his response, and to his developing 
historical consciousness. Only from the time when his historical 
consciousness began to arise did man begin to think, if only 
childishly, about the evidence. 

But the evidence cannot be retold unless it is arranged in order. 
To assemble is to order, and to order is an act of freedom. With¬ 
out intuition I cannot assemble the data of Constantine, deficient 
though my intuition may often be. There is no pure historiog¬ 
raphy that is not an act of freedom, just as there is no meeting 
with history that can bypass the evidence. Here lies the error 
in the whole dichotomy between Historie and Geschichte. The 
very first statement we make about the historical event is un¬ 
thinkable without intuition, freedom, and consciousness of his¬ 
tory (however rudimentary), but that statement would not have 
been there at all had there been no evidence. The character of 
historical adventure lies between art and science. It is related 
to art in that it exists as a creative act, but it is related to science 
in that the creative act has to be faithful to the evidence at all 
costs. 

The problems which we face in an interpretation of Constan¬ 
tine’s life begin with these first steps of the historical enterprise. 
We must reject the notion that we can depict Constantine’s 
life on an objective level (writing history) and let the problems 
of meaning arise later; and we must reject any quest for meaning 
that is not part of the total meeting with the evidence. The two 
are different parts of a complex confrontation, but the com¬ 
plexity itself commences as soon as we attempt to set the evidence 
in order. This becomes clear when we examine the tools we use. 

b) We arrange the evidence about Constantine's life with the 
dimensions of our speech. In the relative unity of former cul¬ 
tures, this has not been recognized as a problem, although it has 
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existed since the first attempts to write history. We approach this 
man with the humanistic category, looking at his age as a chapter 
in the history of man, viewing the frame and retelling it with 
the genius of the present. Without the Ranke-like passion for 
the great events of the past, Constantine will remain dead for 
the one who tells and for the one to whom it is told. Constan¬ 
tine's life is a drama as is his whole age, and when Dorothy 
Sayers wrote her play about Constantine she developed the 
artistic dimension of the historiographical approach into art it¬ 
self. A class on Constantine should be able to use—unfeasible as 
this sounds—this drama by the English author . 49 But our lan¬ 
guage also branches out in the opposite direction from art. We 
can examine the age of Constantine in terms of sociological 
categories. There were certainly social conflicts going on in 
North African Christianity, as Frend has shown so well; the rise 
of the monastic movement cannot be seen without considering 
the socio-economic factors in Egypt during the great depression 
of the third century; and there are social factors in the Con- 
stantinian empire—the new <§lite, its conflict with the senatorial 
nobility, the problems of the peasants and the lower classes in 
the cities . 50 Or we can use psychological language. It would be 
hard to write the history of the monastic movement, which repre¬ 
sents the antipode to Constantine's Christian trend, without 
speaking psychologically about its sexual dualism and the escap¬ 
ism of the Anchorites. Psychological factors played a role in 
many of Constantine's acts, from his “conversion” till he was 
finally baptized. Over against the socio-psychological categories, 
we can interpret this age in the language of theology. How else 
could we find our way into the rich debate of Nicaea or into 
the nature of the Christian church to which Constantine more 
and more turned? It would be a poor book on Constantine that 
had no sensitivity for the theological speculations in which he 
played so vital a part. At the same time, however, we can look at 
Constantine and his age from the viewpoint of comparative reli- 

49 Dorothy L. Sayers, The Emperor Constantine (New York: Harper, 1951). 

60 A. H. M. Jones, “The Social Background of the Struggle between Pagan¬ 
ism and Christianity,” op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 
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gions, seeing it as a struggle between Graeco-Roman, Mithraic, 
and Christian (soon also Manichaean) elements. Or we may 
analyze the philosophical movements o£ late antiquity, from 
Plotinus to Proclus, and inquire into the development of specula¬ 
tive thought and its relation to the patterns of Christian thought. 
Finally, we stand before the mosaics, sculptures, and vaults, seeing 
their newness and their beauty, their limitations and their de¬ 
pendence, and thus write a history of the form of art under 
Constantine. 61 

The difficulty with these levels lies in their incongruity. As we 
apply them to Constantine, we feel that they all apply at times 
and yet they are mutually exclusive. For example, the debate of 
Nicaea stands on its own despite all the sociological and psycho¬ 
logical phenomena which are no doubt present. There is both a 
theological and a philosophical battle going on at Nicaea, with 
—and despite—the conflict between persons and groups. The 
debate in North Africa on the holiness and discipline of the 
church was obviously bound up with a social conflict; neverthe¬ 
less, the debate can be seen in its own right as a vital drama of 
church history in the quest of Christianity for identity and for 
catholicity. However, the tools of speech do not easily admit this. 
The modern analytic philosopher will look at the whole debate 
and pronounce it all nonsense from beginning to end; the psy¬ 
chologist will admit solely his own categories; the theologian 
clutches to his own language and looks neither left nor right. 
Dogmatism in the use of tools is the crucial limitation in our 
freedom to order and to comprehend. 62 

Just as the disciplines of theology, art, and psychology are far 
from being integrated in the life of a modem university, and just 
as some schools of philosophy can hardly converse with other 
schools (we think of the dogmatism with which a linguistic 

61 Bibliographies in Cambr. Anc. Hist XII, 796 ft, and Heinz Kraft, op. 
cit., pp. 273 ff. 

62 If we speak about a “theological language game” (William E. Hordern, 
op. cit p. 75), in the midst of a plurality of such games (pp. 39 ff.), then 
we must be aware that they exist simultaneously; in the rise of Donatism 
(W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., pp. 94 ff.) as well as of Arianism (Rudolf Herneg- 
ger, op. cit., pp. 146 ff. George H. Williams, art . cit., pp. 8 ff.) theological and 
nontheological issues were constantly mixed. 
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philosopher approaches a Hegelian, or vice-versa), so the integra¬ 
tion of approaches in the study of history is a difficult matter. 
We can indeed photograph Constantine with different cameras, 
and they all have different filters and films. There will have to 
be a plurality of approaches, just as a modern university has 
humanists as well as sociologists studying on its campus. This 
does not eliminate points of integration in the results; but it 
makes those points tentative and discordant with one another. 
Above all, this friction between unharmonious juxtaposition and 
tentative integration warns us to beware of methodological 
dogmatism. Amid the cardinal incongruity of dimensions we 
plead for open, even for conflicting hermeneutics, for the 
courage to juxtapose even where consistency and integration 
seem out of the question. Such multiplicity should have room 
for the academic dialogue, for a research team in history, for the 
debate between faith and culture, in which the different concepts 
meet and try to come to grips with one another. We do not permit 
the levels to maintain equal importance; neither can we deny 
that they exist. 

c) The third step is the reenactment of the phenomenon of 
Constantine, the work of intuition, as R. G. Collingwood has so 
beautifully described it. 63 It is here that the question of the levels 
immediately becomes relevant. We have to reenact on a political 
and personal level that turbulent drive for power, that escape 
from Galerius’ palace, those intrigues between a whole series of 
emperors and usurpers, that final march toward Rome in a Ma¬ 
chiavellian grasp for power. It was a magnificent feat, on a plane 
of human conflict and the play of politics, to have outwitted and 
outslain all the contenders for the throne of Augustus and to 
have a triumphal arch dedicated by the Roman senate. Re¬ 
enactment speaks of the new political and social movements, be¬ 
gun by Diocletian, a reform that helped Rome exist again on 
new lines after the gruesome age of the military emperors. We 
see then a man caught, naively and by no means the result of 
calculation, by the dynamic of Christianity. As a bom politician 
he felt that this religion gave him his impetus and raison d'Stre. 

68 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), pp. 282 ff. 
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Whether it was good or bad, whether he understood it or not, 
and whether in the back of his mind he was unconsciously abus¬ 
ing the new religion for his own purposes, these are questions 
that remain open. But that a fascination with Christianity, 
however magical and remote it may have been, was part of his 
life cannot be denied. Out of this fascination came his dramatic 
involvement in the controversies of the Christian church—his 
futile attempts in North Africa and his despotic interference 
in Egypt and the East. The man grew toward this new faith; he 
was both a pagan and, even if not baptized, a distant supporter 
of the church. His language was both, and his acts favored as 
much the pagan world as they did the Christian. A new city 
arose, the metropolis of the golden century, built to stand beside 
ancient Rome. And finally, he took off the purple—he could 
not be a Christian and an emperor at the same time—and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, the bishop who had been anathematized, 
gave him Christian baptism. A great life came to its end . 54 

The reenactment of Constantine’s life is the reenactment of a 
riddle. Here came together in a single person and a particular 
age, the whole conflict between Christianity and pagan-classical 
antiquity. Rome found a new heritage without giving up its old; 
but the two were incongruous. What was present in Christian 
language since Mark, Paul, and Justin Martyr, what was building 
up since Pliny, Tacitus, and Ignatius, what the church ex¬ 
perienced ever since the first Antiochenes converted to her and 
continued their activities in her midst, all this came together in 
Constantine. More than that, the church had fought against 
persecution, it had fought for recognition. Now she had it. 
Constantine did not write a dissertation on the relation between 
church and state; he, the ambitious and self-conscious Roman 
tyrant, acted out whatever he thought was his duty . 55 As we re¬ 
enact the life of Contantine we reenact the drive of early 

64 A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe, pp. 239 ff. 

BB Gel., H.E. III.15.4; Cod. Theod. XVI.2.1; 2.7; XVI.2.2; 5.1 were both 
honest and political (I do not see how S. L. Greenslade, Church and State 
from Constantine to Theodosius [London: S.C.M., 1954], pp. 12-13 could 
deny the political dimension). Cf. Rudolf Hernegger, op. cit., pp. 150 ff. 
on the political faith of Constantine. 
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Christianity for the Roman soul and the tragedy of the day in 
which it converted to Christ. The reenactment of Constantine's 
person is an ambiguous one and shattering as well as a splendid 
drama of success. 

In the multiplicity of levels, the different approaches to Con¬ 
stantine will lead to different forms of reenactment. A theological 
presentation of the Nicene and Donatist dramas will show Con¬ 
stantine in a different light than does the economic history of late 
Rome. One could make a case for juxtaposing different forms and 
going through all of them, just as Monet painted one study 
after another of the Cathedral of Rouen in ever-changing colors. 
There is something to be said in favor of putting next to one 
another Alfoldi, Dorries, Kraft, and then Jones, and Burck- 
hardt, and finally Dorothy Sayers’ play. Reenactment of Constan¬ 
tine on this level will show us that the complexity and contra¬ 
diction in the evaluation of Constantine may belong to the 
enigma of history itself, and that therefore the dogmatic rejection 
made by every conflicting viewpoint (the hangover from a false 
academic pretense of unity) may miss the essential complexity 
in the man himself. Perhaps the most accurate way to tell this 
man’s story is to let one chapter stand beside another as, in quite 
a different personality, all the descriptions of Luther from so 
many different viewpoints should be left standing side by side. 

d) This juxtaposition, which sometimes is unable to find a 
bridge between one view and another, does not mean, however, 
the mere acceptance of all that is written by or about Constan¬ 
tine. On the contrary, it is part of a critical evaluation. The halo 
painted by Eusebius is a eulogy; documents attributed to Con¬ 
stantine are not authentic; the charming picture of Sylvester’s 
donation, off the atrium of Quattri Coronati, has no factual basis; 
and Laurentius Valla’s critique cannot be undone; the precious 
fresco in San Francesco of Arrezzo is art, not history, and the 
distinction is vital for our inquiry into Constantine. 68 

The critical understanding pertains to that very problem with 
which we started, the question of Constantine’s God. On a 

»« This "detective work” (R. C. Collingwood, op. cit., pp. 270 ff.) began 
in antiquity when Socr., H.E. I proem, observed the lack of accuracy in 
Eusebius’ Vita Const. 
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historical level, we have the exchange of a pagan identity for a 
Christian one; emotionally and politically Constantine leaned 
toward the Christian religion, convinced that Christ had some¬ 
thing to do with his triumph. As we analyze his statements about 
God and his references to him, however, and interpret them in 
the light of his age, we simply cannot make a case for a Chris¬ 
tian God, least of all for Christian monotheism. There is mono¬ 
theism; providence, a merciful and judging highest power ruling 
over life and demonstrating his might in history. 67 But this is 
not specifically Christian. Not only did Christian monotheism 
come through Jewish channels from Greek thought as well as 
directly from the Old Testament, but the monotheistic state¬ 
ments in Constantine could have been reflections of any pagan 
teacher of monotheism in his youth. 68 The monotheistic ten¬ 
dencies in Constantine can be seen as Christian, but, more plaus¬ 
ibly, they are Hellenistic, Jewish, or pagan. 

However, parallel to those schoolboy commonplaces in Con¬ 
stantine, there is another concept of God which was intrinsically 
dualistic. Salvation came through the defeat of the dragon, and 
God sent him to bring about a new golden age of mankind, to 
change the dark ages of the preceding centuries. The political- 
religious self-understanding of Constantine and its references 
to God’s call are dualistic. To be sure, this is a secularized and, 
so-to-speak, remythologized mystery religion: the act of salvation 
came through relentlessness in a historical battle, with God’s 
election of a man to vanquish tyranny and godlessness. And it 
became remythologized mithraism in that the great event no 
longer occurred in the name of the Sol Invictus but in the name 
of Christ. 69 The God of Constantine was a God of rational mono- 

57 Hermann Dorries, op . cit., pp. S56 ff. with extensive material; Joseph 
Vogt., art , cit., pp. 313-14. 

88 Eus., V.C. 2.24; 2.57; 2.68; Urk. 25.2 and 34.13. Cf. Andrew Alfdldi, 
op. cit., p. 20. 

50 Eus., V.C . 2.46; 2.55; Tupdwcov Oeopaxta 3.12; Athan., De Deer . 38; Opt., 
App. 5; 7; 10; Eus., V.C . 2.28. A priceless observation by Alfodi illustrates our 
point; the monogram of Christ does not appear on the peacetime robes 
of the young Constantine, but on the war helmet (“The Initials of Christ 
on the Helmet of Constantine/* Studies in Roman Economic and Social 
History [Princeton; University Press, 1951], p. 311). 
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theism plus one of mithraic dualism, both increasingly translated 
into a Christian myth: Christ's election of Constantine to con¬ 
quer the dragon. 

This mixture of Athens, Persia, and Galilee was a splendid way 
to celebrate and demonstrate one of antiquity's phenomenal 
success stories, and it was a spectacular and honest piece of self¬ 
understanding and propaganda. But from a theological stand¬ 
point it was an absolutely unsatisfactory way to explain history, 
as the church was soon to discover when the sons of Constantine 
became Arians and slew dragons of their own. Furthermore, it 
was at odds with Christian theology as it was being pursued in 
the life of the church; Athanasius, when Constantine exiled him, 
probably did not feel that Constantine had defeated a dragon. 
And, above all, this autonomous and autocratic arrangement 
of “God" was incompatible with the Father of Jesus Christ in 
the Gospels, as the Byzantine and medieval churches were to find 
out in a harsh lesson. Constantine’s God was Constantine. 

The purpose of analysis is to lay out particles in order to 
understand and to sever the statement from the intent. Not 
merely do we seek for what is historically accurate and what is 
legend or half-legend (the vision) but we inquire into what the 
historical confluence and results consist of. This means that as 
we unfold Constantine’s language on God’s victory and God's 
election of him we see the meeting ground of Mithraism, pagan¬ 
ism, and Christianity; and at the same time we see the bearings 
of that language as it undergirds the emerging theocracy of the 
Byzantine empire and lays the concrete basis for the medieval 
conflict which begins when Ambrose of Milan opposes Theodo¬ 
sius. Our critical analysis helps us to enter into Constantine's 
own dilemma. Thus we appreciate how, with political wisdom 
which was almost prophetic, Constantine knew how to turn the 
religious tide; but the underlying forces of this move were both 
the result of, and in contradiction to, the history and thought of 
the early church. 

e) Reenactment and critique are themselves sufficient to bring 
us into dialogue . Certain aspects of life under Constantine touch 
us directly. For example, when we find the Sunday of a European 
village full of festivity or joy; when in an Illinois town there is a 
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disagreement between farmers and merchants as to whether a 
shopping center should be allowed to stay open; when in New 
England religious practices of Christians in school collide with 
religious practices of Jews, then these can be traced back to the 
man who supported the clergy of Carthage. The institution of 
Sunday as a day of rest, whether or not Christian sympathies 
were at work in the first place, affects the cultural life of the 
world to this day. 60 However, it is precisely this Sunday which is 
questioned today. One could make a case—in recent times it has 
been frequently made—for the post-Constantinian character of 
European society. The Constantinian Sunday, its legal and po¬ 
litical enforcement, is questioned, as is the whole concept of terri¬ 
torial, political Christianity, as is the sanctification of political 
power by a seemingly Christian vocabulary. We oppose elements 
in the picture of Constantine because in them we encounter our 
own age. 

What we have set over against each other, the impact and the 
antagonism, often happens in the historical quest, sometimes 
consciously but above all implicitly. All we need to do is to read 
Kraft and Berkhof side by side, or Jones and Vogt. Now, we are 
no longer merely concerned with the problem of levels, although 
they still play a role. Certain aspects of Constantine's life speak 
to us positively and others not. Christian responsibility, the 
courage to accept a new religion, has made an impact on us; or, 
on the contrary, the abuse of this acceptance in the establishment 
of political authority threatens and disgusts us. In the postwar 
German situation (after the diabolic era of Hitler) Constan¬ 
tine s attempt to set up a Christian state appears in a different 
light than it does in the postwar United States of America where 
Constantinian trends” (prayer in schools, support of parochial 
education) present major difficulties. To understand Constantine 
means to understand ourselves. 

But it would be a mistake to imply that our encounter with 

00 Cod . Theod. II.8.1a and II.8.1. The ambiguity in Constantine can be 
shown in the conflicting interpretations, Christian (Hermann Dorries, op. cit 
p. 181) and non-Christian (L. Salvatorelli, La politico religiosa e la religiositd 
di Costantino [Roma, 1928], p. 315). 
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Constantine would simply make us repeat our own arguments. 
In many cases this is certainly true, and book after book has 
been written to grind one ax or another. But if reenactment 
takes place in any form, even though only rudimentarily, then, 
as we reenact, Constantine puts a question to us. How does the 
Constantinian dilemma affect us? What is the future for the 
relation between church and state? RostovtzefFs polemic differs 
so radically from Norman Baynes' or Hermann Domes’ because 
he responds to different issues in different ways. 61 The question 
is no more direct than the answers. But research—that mixture 
between reenactment and critical unfolding—is also an implicit 
answer to an implicit challenge. We struggle not merely with 
what we accept but above all with what we do not comprehend. 
And here the historical enterprise takes us out of our own circle; 
we are bothered by the results of our research, by texts that do 
not agree (historiography is not really begun before it meets 
texts that do not conform to our hypothesesl). This is the 
dialogue. As we write the tale, or read, or teach, there is a debate 
going on, a debate with an age that is in our past and yet that 
is no longer ourselves. The study of history is a debate opening 
us to worlds that constantly evoke agreement and dissent. 

We have spoken about the impasse on the question of God 
(whether or not he was present in the conversion of Constantine) 
and about the impasse of levels (whether his conversion can be 
dismissed by orthodox inquiry into Nicaea, or whether it is 
merely explicable by Freudian categories). The historical enter¬ 
prise as dialogue reckons with both of these dilemmas; we break 
open the issues stimulating discussion between research depart¬ 
ments, and we put beside one another the canvasses of interpreta¬ 
tion. In this historical dialogue, something takes place; we do not 
solve the riddle of Constantine by any new biography or the¬ 
ology, even though new lines for both will always be drawn as a 
result of it. Instead, we are grasping in all this fragmentation 
one phase of history, in its richness and in its dialectic. It is like 
photographing the Discobolus in the Museo Nazionale from 

81 M. Rostovtzeff, Rome (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 298. 
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one angle after another, changing the colors and sizes, with whole 
and detail cuts, and then laying the pictures on tables and begin¬ 
ning anew. The dialogue leads to the future. 

f) It would be illusory to believe in the positivistic approach 
to Constantine, disregarding the fact that our preconditioning 
puts the camera into our hands. But it is equally mistaken to 
assume that all the meaning of history lies in the present. Instead 
I would speak about the "in-between-ness" of the historical 
encounter. There is in us a barrier against history, a necessity 
to forget, and an awareness that history must die in order that 
life may go on; but there is also in us a movement toward history 
—memory, awe, and the excitement of discovery. The inquiry 
into Constantine belongs to both; it is a product of our imagina¬ 
tion, our historical consciousness; but it is also accessible only by 
means of ruins that must come to life again. Ruins they are, 
brick void of marble, and marble void of ancient Roman children 
playing at their base. The context is dead. 62 But in a porphyry 
shaft outside Constantine's great basilica something is still alive, 
and as our hand touches the superb antique stone, something 
meets us. Words, inscriptions, vaults have survived the sack of 
Alaric and the looting of the Normans and have come down to 
us. As we walk through the baths of Constantine at Trier or face 
the immovable statue of his son next to the Dioscuri on the 
Capitol, it is not ours but another world. 

Our dialogue with the historical evidence is the breaking 
out into this other world. It is never “objective" but is within my 
boundaries; but it is more than boundaries. I have found students 
who opened their minds to history which gave them a breadth 
despite their preconditioning; I have watched the discovery of a 
strange world as the hands of a child followed, incredulously 
and wonderingly, the elegant and delicate movements of a Greek 
bronze. In the adventure of history we are out in the open 
space, with all its dread and fascination. I have seen people 

ot A. D. Nock, Conversion (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), pp. 
270-71, against all naive identifications with patristic theology (as in Horst 
Dallmayr, Die grossen vier Konzilien Nicaea, Konstantinopel, Ephesus, Chat - 
cedon [Munchen, 1961], p. 12). 
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frightened at the beauty of the Parthenon, and I have seen 
people bored as they mounted the Clivus Palatinus. Boredom 
and fright are the two prices we pay for entering that inter¬ 
mediate realm of life which also may make us free and may give 
us the perspective of millenia. 

To be sure, there is a kairos to historical encounter. Some ele¬ 
ments speak to some persons and some to others. More than this, 
in our lives, in our own research, diverse aspects of Constantine 
and his environment speak in varying intensities at different 
periods. Whole issues may be forgotten and new ones discovered. 
But all kairos is part of historical encounter itself; often I do not 
choose but I become fascinated. The fascination in turn cannot 
always be explained by the present but may be the question ad¬ 
dressed to the present. Most important, if the present itself is 
complex, and if the levels are ultimately the fragmentation of our 
own intellectual communities, then the dialogue and potential 
challenge of history is not merely that of my preconditioning but 
at most speaks to one segment of that preconditioning and against 
another. Historical encounter truly begins where we have to 
struggle with evidence that runs contrary to what we would like 
it to mean. 

The modern debate on the meaning of history is the latest 
version of the crucial medieval controversy about universals. The 
sophisticated realism of Collingwood (which proposes an intui¬ 
tive realism of reenactment) is challenged by the consistent 
nominalism of Bultmann (which claims that the meaning of 
history lies in the present) Yet, preferring to follow the 
dynamic but unsolved attempts of Abelard, we must see the ques¬ 
tion of meaning and participation in more fluent and forceful 
ways. Our understanding of the in-between-ness—between evi¬ 
dence, encounter, dialogue, and creativity—cannot pronounce 
any relation between ante rent and in re; nor can we deny all 
connections or assume total continuity between in re and post 
rem. My mind cannot grasp the step from the first to the second, 
and the absconditus behind history remains in dialectic incom- 

fla Rudolf Bultmann, History and Eschatology (New York: Harper, 1957), 
p. 155. 
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prehensibility. The step from the second to the third is not 
linear, yet it exists in many cases. The debate on the meaning 
of history may have to be abandoned at the same point as the 
medieval debate on the universals. 

g) In the historical adventure there is one more element 
present with which we conclude this hermeneutic essay. We mean 
that of the play . The evidence comes down to us and is received 
by us, in dimensions which are not merely rational, intellectual, 
ethical; instead, evidence reaches us in multiplicity, in drama 
and riddle, in form and color. If a puritan attitude immediately 
forces the element of play into an antithesis to “truth" it misses 
an essential dimension of the evidence itself. A crimson shaft of 
marble is not merely evidence for a portico or lararium; it is at 
the same time a witness to man's creativity and as such draws us 
—at least possibly—into the realm of form and beauty. To order 
the evidence is, among other things, an act of play, in the joy and 
freedom of creating form. This is precisely the place of the his¬ 
torical dialogue between art and science. When we speak about 
the “in-between-ness" of the historical encounter, we include 
therein the possibility to form anew in the dynamic act of re¬ 
sponse. 

It would be a mistake to define such play in all its detail. One 
can define play as little as one can define beauty. Instead, we 
conclude by discussing a few archaeological remains wherein this 
element of play, present in historical work from the beginning, 
is illustrated, in the evidence itself, in the act of ordering, and 
in the encounter with the given forms. 

Visible from as far as the Janiculum, the double apsed basilica 
stands between the Vespasian Forum and Hadrian's temple, that 
sanctuary dedicated to history and to nature. Maxentius, the de¬ 
feated, began the gigantic work with an apse to the north, and 
Constantine, the victor, finished it with an apse to the east. Two 
wills were at work, and we feel Constantine's distortion, under¬ 
lined by the fact that the basilica bears his name and his name 
alone. An enormous expression of a century of Eastern despots 
on the throne of Augustus, the basilica has come to us as a frag¬ 
ment, robbed of its exquisite marble by princes and popes to 
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build their palaces and their churches; only one lonely column 
has remained, on the Esquiline Hill . 64 The splendor is all gone, 
and so is the vivid Roman populace chatting by the entrance 
on the Via Sacra; but something has survived—brick levels and 
remnants of exedrae—which means signs of structure and life. 
Above all, there is that huge apse. Under that concha, under 
those still visible paneled squares, Constantine sat, the man who 
turned the building of his enemy to fit his own will. One looks 
at this apse and understands the fathers of Nicaea who were 
received in such grandeur, overawed before the emperor in his 
purple robe . 65 One can almost see before the exedra the bishop 
of Caesarea composing his panegyric. 

On the Capitol Hill Constantine stands, looking down on the 
erratic movement of the eternal city. The face can say little today, 
but the proud and self-conscious figure, hewn into ancient 
marble, adorns the entrance to the venerable square, at his back 
the equestrian bronze of Marcus Aurelius, at his side the Dioscuri 
taming their horses. This is the man who restored to the Chris¬ 
tians their goods stolen by a hysterical empire and its paranoid 
rulers; he loved to use the words clemency and benevolence, and 
this epithet is due him in that great religious deed of his life . 66 
He changed an empire and he changed a religion, and he did 
both with a rare historical sense and with magnificent courage. 

In San Giovanni another of his statues can be seen, looking 
down on the multitudes who enter that basilica . 67 Questions 
arise as we stand in front of this figure. What does it tell us 
about the real Constantine? Letters come to our mind, some 
false and some authentic, framed by a panegyric so remote from 
our own day. As in so many of the legends, the head is clumsy 
and the figure stalky; the lance of victory is broken off, but the 
sword is still at the victor’s left. Perhaps the lance was a cross? 

From San Giovanni we walk over to Santa Croce. The Ses- 
sorium was the palace of Helena, Constantine’s mother, erected 

64 Ernest Nash, op. cit., I, 200 ff. 

65 Eus., V.C. 3.10 ff. 

®° Richard Delbrucck, Spatantike Kaiserportrdts (Berlin/Leipzig, 1933), 
pp. 113 fF.; Ernest Nash, op. cit., II, 1246. 

® 7 Richard Delbrueck, op. cit., pp. 118-19; A.E.C.IV. p. 58. 
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a century earlier under the worst type of military rule. What is 
left now are ruins in the street and in the garden, clothed with 
lush ivy—without our imagination they are but dead brick. One 
wall has belonged for centuries to the north side of the church, 
and that church contains a particle of the cross that Helena 
brought back from Jerusalem. At least she brought home what 
she had been told was a part of the cross. 68 She believed it, and a 
church was built on that belief. At one wall, history and super¬ 
stition meet. Most incredible of all, one still can hear guides tell 
in their shrill voices the story of that cross to wide-eyed tourists. 

On either side of the obelisk on the Quirinal Hill two tren¬ 
chant marble figures stand against the haze of a hot summer 
noon. They are the Dioscuri, taming their wild stallions, those 
Dioscuri who according to ancient Roman legend had helped 
defeat the Etruscans and had watered their horses at the well of 
the Forum. Once these gemini decorated the Baths of Constan¬ 
tine which have since vanished; but the morning sun still lights 
their faces. 69 They are Roman copies of Attic beauty. What 
would Rome have done without the genius of Greece? Constan¬ 
tine did not mind the tradition or mythological connection of 
the Dioscuri since both belonged to his background. 

In the Vatican court we can see the famous pine cone which 
once embellished Constantine's San Pietro. The original basilica 
has been torn down and replaced by a temple which exalts 
Renaissance and Tridentine popes, but the pine cone has sur¬ 
vived. 70 It was not even a product of Constantine but was rather 
a masterpiece from Hadrian’s times. Was it not Hadrian who, 
more than any other emperor, had thought and searched? One 
cone survived Hadrian, Constantine, Julius II, Bramante—all 
of them; and now it stands outside a museum. 

Around the corner from the Oratory of the Forty Martyrs in 
the Forum, we find an inscription to Constantine. On March 1, 
328, Maesius Egnatius Lollianus dedicated the offices of the 
public water works with this inscription, and the Latin majus- 

88 Ernest Nash, op. cit., II, 1169 S, 

80 Ernest Nash, op. cit., II, 1244. 

76 A.E.C.W. p. 62; Ernest Nash, op. cit., I, S20. 
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cules address the greatest, the victor, the pious, always Augustus. 71 
The statue that once depicted Constantine has disappeared— 
its marble may be some rectangle in the floor of a Renaissance 
palace. Lollianus was a contemporary of Athanasius, Lactantius, 
and Antony; he was alive when the battle of the Milvian Bridge 
was fought, and he must have heard something about Constan¬ 
tine's religious inclinations. There is nothing Christian in this 
inscription. He was in charge of the water works, and whether 
he was a Christian or not, that work had to go on. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, a head of 
Constantine faces the room of Roman antiquities. It is a frag¬ 
ment, like most ancient statues, and some of its features have 
been restored. The face is striking, with an alert, appealing 
physiognomy. It depicts an adolescent man, youthful not merely 
in age but in character, personable and stubborn at the same 
time, and despite all naivete and adolescence, with a good deal 
of will, charm, and intelligence. 72 Here is no theologian—rather 
a mixture between a successful lay preacher and an even more 
successful corporation executive. That face—lacking the coarse¬ 
ness of the soldier-emperors and the spirituality of Marcus 
Aurelius—tells us, captivatingly, about God's mission and the 
divine presence in the conquest of an empire. Is it possible that 
fifteen hundred years of history are determined by a man's 
personal genius? Was it inevitable that the community celebrat¬ 
ing the messianic banquet someday would celebrate this man's 
crown? 

The vegetation of the Mosel valley adorns the Baths of Trier. 
Constantine built them—without ever finishing his work. It was 
an enormous enterprise, left as ruins before it was ever used. 
In this colossal waste we understand the character of the young 
general who was to reach the throne. 73 What does a provincial 
city matter to the man whose will is God's? His enemies had to 
be slain, Maxentius, Licinius, Donatists; Athanasius and Arius; 
at one time even his wife and his son. When God calls you to slay 

71 CJX. VI.S6.951; Ernest Nash, op, cit., II, 1188. 

78 Richard Delbrueck, op, cit,, pp. 112-13, A.E.C.W . p. 58. 

78 Wilhelm Reusch, “Die Ausgrabungen im Westteil der Trierer Kaiser- 
thermen,” Germania XLII (1964), 125. 
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the dragon there is no clemency. And so the baths—the third 
largest the Roman world would have seen—were never given to 
the charming town of Northern Gaul. 

In the courtyard of the Palazzo dei Conservatori stands a gi¬ 
gantic head. Some call it impressive, some call it crude . 74 It 
reminds us of Nero’s colossal statue. The madness of grandeur. 
One can understand why medieval emperors looked longingly to 
such a prototype of “Christian” rule. The success of grandeur. 
In this face the head of Christ is transformed into the contours 
of Machiavellian man. But to us, that head and the few remain¬ 
ing fragments have a grotesque appearance. They are the last 
remnants of a myth that inspired centuries. As we turn away 
from the gigantic pieces of marble we know that this myth has 
had its day. 


11 Richard Delbrueck, op. cit ., pp. 121 ff. 
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“Anti-Christ in the guise of Christ.” 1 Such was Cyprian's 
insight into the complexity of the Christian church. We have 
seen in our first three chapters how true this observation was— 
in a much deeper sense than Cyprian ever had in mind. The his¬ 
tory of Christianity was both the history of Christ and the history 
of the Anti-Christ. The two were so much a part of each other 
that we cannot untangle them but have to look at them from 
different perspectives. 

The result of our first chapters leads us toward man, toward 
Christian man, living in a fold that confessed itself, in the third 
article of its creed, to be the community of saints. This leads us to 
ask who they were, the “saints" living simultaneously in two 
worlds. 

Were there any saints? 

1. We open up the issues of this chapter by returning to some 
of the personalities with whom we dealt earlier. 

a) Let us start with the martyrs. What kind of person was will¬ 
ing to die for the sake of Jesus Christ? We concluded in our first 
chapter that they were a small minority. Of what type of men 
and women did this minority consist? Thirty years ago an ob¬ 
server ventured the theory that it must have taken psychologically 
sick people to be willing to die thus; he concluded that the 
martyrs were masochists, psychological cases desiring to punish 
themselves and feeling a bizarre lust in being tortured to death. 2 

1 Cypr., De Unit. 3. 

“Donald W. Riddle, The Martyr; A Study in Social Control (Chicago: 
University Press, 1931), pp. 60 ff. 
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Does it take a psychopath to suffer martyrdom? And if it does, 
what does this say about early Christian witnessing unto blood? 
What does this say about history? 

The case is not as clear as we might like it to be. The best 
material in favor of this assertion is to be found in the letters of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the bishop who longed to be tom to pieces 
by ferocious animals and who pleaded with the Roman church 
not to interfere in his behalf, desiring rather to entice the beasts 
to their gruesome task. This is straight masochism. Traces of 
such longing for death and enjoyment of it can be detected 
throughout the classic martyr documents. The Montanists openly 
declared death in an arena as the only authentic witness of Chris¬ 
tian faith. 3 The church as a whole did not accept this Montanist 
rigorism but reserved martyrdom for those whom God singled 
out, instead of offering it to those who craved death. Precisely 
because the martyr was a charismatic (i.e., an ecstatic and in¬ 
dependent bearer of Christian grace) he could not be a self- 
appointed one. Cyprian was killed only after having evaded cap¬ 
ture for years, and Athanasius wrote an apology for his own 
flight. 4 While the sweeping generalization of the masochistic 
theory does not stand up under the evidence, we cannot deny 
signs of psychopathic relish for death, remarkably different 
from the terror of Golgotha. 

What does this acknowledgment do to the interpretation of 
Christian history? If part of the martyr's witness lay in his patho¬ 
logical tendencies, and if the martyr was at the same time the 
one who more than all others stood for faith in Christ, then the 
victory of faith or, at least, the crucial risk of faith belonged, 
among other factors, to the abnormal phenomena of life. It is 

8 Ign., Rm. 2.1 ff. (Norbert Brox, op. cit., p. 215); Tert., De Anim. 55; 
De Fuga 9; Pass. Sanct. Scil. 6; Act. Max. 2.1 (tortures are unctions); cf. Eus., 
H.E. V. 28.8 ff. Pathological phenomena throughout the North-African Cir- 
cumcellian movement (Aug., C. Gaud. 1.28.32; Theod., Fab. Comp. 6; Aug., 
C. Ep. Parm. 1.10.16). 

4 Cypr., Ep. 20.1; 81; Act. Proc. Cypr. 1.4 ff.; Athan., Apol. pro Fuga (ed. 
Opitz, Athanasius 9 Werke, G.C.S. [Leipzig, 1935], vol. 11.68 ff.). Riddle’s book 
displays appallingly poor scholarship and lacks any sensitivity for the com¬ 
plex patristic problems (cf. Tert., Ad Uxor. 1.3, and De Pat. 13, both of 
which still permit flight in persecution). 
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the “sick” (to use this psychological term again) who created 
history, its grandeur and its turmoil. The martyr's death was 
both an expression of divine charisma and of human abnormality. 
In contrast, those who conformed to imperial demands and ad¬ 
justed to the cultural raison did not further the Christian cause 
in the least. It took the pathological to prevail. 

The same ambiguity becomes apparent when we scrutinize 
integrity and fear. The martyr's stance before the Roman threat 
was the most august display of personal courage. It required 
stamina to recalcitrate in the face of a pro-consul when the result 
could be torture and death. But at the same time, part of this 
courage no doubt was simply trepidation, the fear of God's 
punishment in case of betrayal. 5 * However, such a reduction of 
courage to fear cannot wholly explain these historical acts. 
Since fear does not usually end in witness, the martyr's courage 
must, at the same time, have included other elements. Cyprian 
may have been terrified—he was still a martyr, while tens of 
thousands went to the Augustan altars. 

We can put the problem in another way. The martyr is the 
charismatic of the early church, the exceptional bearer of grace. 
But we find at the same time a disturbing notion of merit ever 
since Ignatius of Antioch sought to gain a heavenly wage, the 
attainment of eternal life.® This poses a new dilemma. Martyr¬ 
dom is seen both as a full expression of personal freedom and 
independence and as a meritorious deed for the sake of heavenly 
recompense. These are two different matters. We may be able 
to distinguish more of one element or the other in specific texts. 
In general, however, they appear to be closely related. 7 The 
grace of God and human motives are mixed, while the romantic 
picture of the selfless martyr lives in later fabrications where 
human emotions are all erased. In the authentic texts we descry 
charisma and merit in dangerous proximity. 

b) One of the strangest phenomena in early Christian biog- 

5 Compare Act. Pi on. 19.2 ff. with Act. Max. 2.2. 

• Ign., Magn. 14; Tral. 12.2; Rom. 1.2 ff., etc. The next step was the de¬ 
velopment of the sacrificial dimension in martyrdom; Orig., Exh. Mart. 50, 
cf. Hans von Campenhausen, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

7 Compare Act. Jul. 1.3-4 with Act. Jul . 2.4-5. 
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raphy is the self-emasculation of Origen. It is so unwonted that 
scholars have tried to dispute it—which is a real tribute to its 
uniqueness. We do not know what led Origen to this act—was 
it sexual panic, was it absurd dualistic instruction, or was it an 
inner turmoil at the time of his conversion and the state-murder 
of his father? In any case, this self-castration, still not forgotten 
seventy years after his death, 8 reveals an abnormal human being. 
Despite the fanatic dualistic doctrines of the Manichees and 
their medieval followers, their adherents did not emasculate 
themselves, at least not to our knowledge. Origen's deed belongs 
to his own nature. 

Yet this self-castration is part of Origen’s total personality. 
This is the same man who wrote phenomenal commentaries 
and suffered imprisonment and torture for his convictions. The 
eunuch is, simultaneously, the great theologian of immense learn¬ 
ing who influenced the history of thought for centuries to come. 
The pathological and the creative do not belong to two different 
people but together form the personality of Origen. Many years 
after, when he had to deal with Matt. 19:12 in his mature com¬ 
mentary on Matthew, he did not mention the possibility of a 
literal fulfillment of the passage 9 —a fact that indicates more 
forcibly than anything he says the enigma of his youthful castra¬ 
tion. 

Behind Origen’s self-emasculation lurked the whole phenom¬ 
enon of sexual dualism in late antiquity, noticed in Gnostic and 
apocryphal Christian as well as frequently in pagan sources. 10 
This sexual dualism which regarded virginity, continence, and 
monastic discipline as far superior to the normal life, including 
the married state, grew century by century and created that 
symptomatic fear of sex which we sense in numerous texts. 
The Christian, bred on such dualism, was menaced by sex and, 
as it were, driven to panic by it. In Tertullian's eyes a virgin 

8 Eus„ H.E. VI.8.1; cf. Nicaea Can. 1. 

0 Orig., Comm. Matt. 15.3. 

10 Act. Thecl.5ft.; Act. Thom. 96 ff.; Herm., Vis. II.2.3 and Sim. IX.13.7 ff.; 
Iren., Adv. Haer . 1.24.2 (18.1), The pagan counterpart in Juv., Sat. 6.60 ff.. 
Suet., Caes . 2.44; Porph., Vit. Plot. 1 and Ad Marc. 33 (cf. Hugo Koch, 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Askese und des Monchtums in der Alten Kirche 
[Tubingen, 1933], pp. 1-22). 
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as well as a married woman was in constant danger—in the 
crime of pleasing men, in going to the baths, in not veiling her¬ 
self. 11 Clement of Alexandria saw a profound connection be¬ 
tween licentiousness and asceticism when he recognized dualism 
as their common root. 12 

c) Into the desert of Egypt, Anchorites fled from their posses¬ 
sions. Antony lived in ruins around tombs on remote hills. 
Chastising themselves, fasting on water and leaves, and living an 
independent life of prayer, the saints of Egypt, rapidly growing 
in numbers, must have made a farcical spectacle. Idealistic 
biographies, such as the Vita Antonii, are misleading, since they 
picture an unrealistic sainthood that has little more than didactic 
value. 13 The poverty of their dwellings, the personal agony of 
such unnatural living, the Bohemian misery amid starvation 
and filth, all this was understood by Pachomius, who attacked 
the evil at its roots by creating a disciplined coenobite com¬ 
munity as an alternative to anchorite eccentricity. 14 

The anchorite life was irresponsible in that it separated the 
individual from family, society, and church. There is a painfully 
disguised selfishness of the “saint”; and there is, above all, an 
ascetic dualism which provides the basis for the antisexual teach¬ 
ing. In a unique vision, the synod of Gangra challenged not only 
the panic concerning sex but the ascetic irresponsibility in leav- 

11 II Clem. 12.5; Evang. Aeg. (Hennccke-Schneemclcher, op. cit., I, 109 ff); 
Cypr., De Hab. Virg. 5 and 19; Tert., De Cult. Fem. 2.8; De Virg. Vel. 9 ff.; 
15 ff.; Ad Uxor. 1.4 (H. Preisker, Christentum und Ehe in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten [Berlin, 1927], pp. 151 ff.); Aphraat, Dem. 6.4. Hans von 
Campenhausen, Die Askese im Ur christentum (Tubingen, 1949), pp. 25 ff. 
has examined the biblical aspects in early Christian asceticism. For the 
fourth century synods, see Nic., Can. 3; Elv., Can. 7 ff., etc. Neocaesarea Can. 
2; 4; 9-10; Ancyra Can. 9-10; 16 ff. 

12 Clem. Alex., Strom. III.5.40. 

13 Karl Roll, "Die schriftstellerische Form des griechischen Heiligenlebens,” 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze, II (Tubingen, 1928), 249 ff.; Hermann Dorries, Die 
Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle (Gottingen, 1949), Nachr. d. Ges. d. Wiss., 
pp. 539 ff. The “ascetic man of God" (B. Steidle, "Homo Dei Antonius," 
Stud. Anselm. XXXVIII (1956), 148 ff.) is an idea but not reality. The 
tempted sinner ( Apophth. Patr. Ant. 4) became the "safe" victor (Hermann 
Dorries, op. cit., pp. 387 ff.). 

14 Reg. Pack. 1 ff.; esp. 130. The legendary process had already begun by 
the time the Vita Prima Sanct. Pack, was written; cf. 12.7. 
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ing one's spouse and children, and the whole contempt for mar¬ 
riage. 15 The wild stories of sexual "temptations,” so beloved by 
medieval legends, are a product of the tortured imagination in 
the escapist solitude of the Thebaean desert. 16 This whole sexual 
flight and the resulting frictions certainly belong to the realm of 
the pathological. In some ways, the antisexual passion of the 
Egyptian Anchorites reveals a primary occupation with sex. 

The Anchorites do not stand alone. Previously Montanus had 
taught the priestesses who adhered to him to break up their mar¬ 
riages. The Gnostic Acts of Apostles had preached sexual 
abstinence and the evil of sex as the main features of Christian 
faith. The practice of the Syneisactoi, i.e., of men and women 
living together "purely,” had been widespread, and several coun¬ 
cils prohibited such experiments. 17 The anchorite movement 
grew out of a grotesque stream that can be detected early in the 
rise of Christianity. 

Yet out of this anchorite movement with its irresponsibility 
and pathological sexuality grew the monastic movement of the 
fourth century—itself not free from the pathological—a move¬ 
ment that attracted the greatest personalities of the century from 
Basil to Augustine; a movement that became the salt of the 
church by producing the disciplined communities of Basil and 
Benedict and that made magnificent contributions to thought, 
art, and communal life for a thousand years. But at the outset 
there were a few erratic individuals, fighting the demons of the 
Egyptian desert. 

d) One of the most eccentric among the early Christians was 
Tertullian of Carthage, a wild genius of faith who lived through 
the whole emotional and rational range of early Christianity. An 

16 Syn. Gangr., Can . I; 4; 9; 14-15; 17-18; cf. Carl von Hefele, Conzilien- 
geschichte (Freiburg i. Br„ 1873), I, 777 ff. 

18 Athan., Vit. Ant . 5; De Virg. 14; Ps.—Cypr., De Sing. Cler. 44-45 (the 
satire against sexuality in Juv. Sat., 10.320 ff.!); precautions against homo¬ 
sexuality in Reg. Pack. 93-94; 107; 112, etc. Cf. Herbert B. Workman, op. cit ., 
pp. 59 ff. 

1T Eus., H.E. V.18.2-3. Tert., Exh. Cast. 10; Act. Andr. 2ff. On the relation 
between Montanism and monasticism, see Karl Heussi, op. cit., p. 35. Clem . 
Horn. 3.26; Nic., Can. 3; Elv., Can. 27; Ancyra, Can , 19 and Syn. Carth. 348 
Can. 3 (cf. H. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae [Leipzig, 1902] Cf. also Meth., 
Symp. 1.2.16; 4.22; 5.25 and Athan., Suppl. 33.1. 
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acid critique of ancient culture in the midst of this culture; a 
hateful and sarcastic denial of Roma and her children; an ex¬ 
uberance that knew of no limits to faith—all in charismatic in¬ 
dependence and filled with contradictions; anti-Roman polemic 
in superb Latin prose; antilogical wit with logical training 18 — 
this was Tertullian, one of the most fervent of all the fathers. 
His works have verve if there ever was verve. 

Tertullian was an eccentric believer. He turned to the church 
and he turned away from it to join the Montanist sect. What he 
first slandered he later defended, we do not know for how long. 
Just as he could not bear the limitations of the Catholics he may 
have overstepped the limits of the Montanists. 19 This anarchic 
polemic and dualistic fervor would find it hard to endure any 
established congregation. Just as he was the archenemy of the 
average, Tertullian would have suffocated in worshiping and 
thinking for long within any formal church. What had ecclesia 
to do with Tertullian? 

But this man, in all his eccentric anarchy and emotional in¬ 
stability, exerted a profound influence on Latin Christianity. 
In brilliant fashion, he phrased for the first time the crypto- 
modalistic trinity of the West. The man who could not tolerate 
the church of Rome helped her to find an adequate Christian 
vocabulary. 20 It is hardly possible to overestimate Tertullian's 
impact on Latin Christianity in both of these realms. This im¬ 
pact is the work of a man who was unable to live in a Christian 
community, the catholic church. The one who spoke so fervently 
about the "mother church" could not be her child. 

Besides these heteroclite Christians we place a second group. 
We have distinguished the first from the average and seen in 
them the driving force of patristic history. But in the apartment 
blocks of the large cities as well as in the shops and villas of the 

18 Cf. H. Janssen, Kultur und Sprache (Nijmegen, 1938), and Hans Lietz- 
mann, op, cit,, II, 219. 

19 Cf. Aug., De Haer. 86 (see Quasten, op, cit,, II, 247). 

**Adv. Prax. 2 ff.; 22 ff.; 30 ff.; Adv, Marc, 1.3; 2.27; De Orat, 2; De Anim. 
43. Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig/Berlin, 1921), pp. 606 ff. 
and Quasten's extensive literature, op, cit., II, 250 ff. 
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provincial towns, a Christian populace lived. They were neither 
martyrs nor theologians; they were the bulk of men and women 
of whom the ever growing Christian congregations consisted. 

a) By the third century, and even more so by the beginning 
of the fourth, there must have been a considerable section of the 
church that lived a faith which was mixed with the world. When 
we walk through the streets of Ostia Antica or Pompeii, we feel 
the pulse of an ancient city. Of such streets and houses did the 
early church consist: remarkable villas with their colorful frescoes 
and their servants' quarters; three- or four-story apartment dwell¬ 
ings; the frequent counters at street corners where people bought 
their refreshments; mills, bakeries, fullers' craftshops. The early 
church did not exist of saints dressed in white robes holding pious 
discourses among palm trees; it was made up of merchants who 
drove their goods over travertine roads and under tufa portals, 
and of slaves who did the manual labor of noisy and thriving 
cities. The women of Christian congregations lived in the febric- 
ity of these densely populated areas where election posters were 
written on stuccoed walls, and the danger from collapsing brick 
and dripping aqueduct was everyone's . 21 

For such a Christian population, even though a minority at 
first, faith was mixed with worldliness. You could not live as a 
slave or merchant without touching the brick and marble of 
Roman civilization. You spoke Roma's language when you 
bought oil, and you were grateful for her sculptors when you 
adorned your parents' tomb. Here were the roots for the whole 
conflict between Christianity and classical culture, roots neither 
of malignancy nor of philosophical error, but nurtured on the 
soil of decumanus and cardo, the Roman streets. 

The “secular Christian” lived from earliest times in close and 
natural exchange with the world. Whether he sold wine at a 
street counter or worked for the naval smiths a few blocks away, 
he belonged to the city's life pulse within its powerful walls. 
Perhaps he had seen the provinces when moving with his master 

ai Juv., Sat. 8.7-11; 3.190 ff.; 3.232 ff., etc. J£r6me Carcopino, Daily Life in 
Ancient Home (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960). How much Chris¬ 
tian houses were in the midst of a pagan world can be studied at Ostia, cf. 
Scavi di Ostia, I, 153; 160; 161. 
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or when shipping spice from Antioch to Puteoli. He may have 
been educated in Athens or bought at the slave market in Delos. 
In the course of years he came in contact with philosophers and 
magicians and heard emperors preaching Stoic morals (Marcus 
Aurelius) or oriental initiation (Heliogabalus). He met syncre¬ 
tism right and left as he walked from his “insula” to the Forum. 

For many such secular Christians, questions were raised con¬ 
stantly during work and leisure. For many, those questions were 
not a matter of life and death. These were second-, or fifth-, or 
more, generation Christians, and their church was the religion 
of their home. But it was no longer something new and recently 
gained. The whole polemic against laxity in the church lashed 
this secular Christian, the son of the son of converts. 22 It would 
be futile to press upon this type of believer an urgent faith like 
that of Tertullian; and if one tried, one would reap the artificial 
products of a strange hothouse. As this kind of Christian grew in 
number, his influence on the direction of the church grew. 

b) A second group composed the core of the early church, often 
rising out of the first and mixing with it, and yet of a different 
nature altogether. In Pompeii we find an Isis sanctuary close to 
the triangular Forum, and one of the frescoes in the new excava¬ 
tions depicts an Isis priest. In a.d. 79 this was typical for the rise of 
mystery cults. 23 In Ostia, a city of the pre-Constantinian empire, 
however, one mithraeum after another has been discovered, built 
into villas of various neighborhoods of the town. A romantic 
century had erected a temenos to Attis and Magna Mater in the 
same city; there was a temple to Roma on the Forum, and we 
can still see a list of the members of a society in charge of the 
imperial cult. Such was Ostia during the second and third 
centuries. 24 A baffling mixture of religions pounded on the soul 
of a civilization that went through plain horrors—the horror of 
an economic crisis, and the horror of collapsing political institu- 

23 Tcrt., De Paen. 12; De Hab. Mul. 5 ff.; De Cultu Fem. 2.5; Cypr., De 
Laps. 5-6; Orig., K.K. 3.9; Hcrm., Mand. IV.1.8; Sim. IX.23.2. 

23 Amadco Maiuri, Pompeii (Naples, 1957), pp. 29 and 128; also the 
house of the Isis priest, Reg. II. Ins. 5. Nr. 2 (ibid., p. 78). 

24 Giovanni Beccatti, Scavi di Ostia, vol. II I Mitrei (Roma, 1954). Maria 
Squarciapino, op. cit., pp. 37 ff. 
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tions with worthless soldiers on the throne, and the threat of 
Goths at the borders. Through all this, men had to live and die. 
Was there any truth? 25 

The church offered it! Here was the great lure to those who 
desperately needed some security. Christianity was a way out of 
the uncertainty of syncretism and the decay of the ancient re¬ 
ligions. 2 ® Instead of emptiness there was new wine in new skins. 
For large sections of the population Christianity became the hope 
of renewal in a century of bleak misery, economic, political, and 
moral. They clutched to it with all the fanaticism of an either/or 
alternative. No more syncretism! No more open questions! Here 
was the whole. And outside nothing could be found but futility 
and damnation. 

In this offer of security the church played the role of Mithra 
and Isis. Man received in a secret rite the arcane boundary, out¬ 
side the normal flow of life, a boundary that gave him safety and 
rest. Initiation was a way to escape into a secret and holy society 
that offered ultimate security. Mithra had tendered this holy 
space to the soldiers and had drawn huge numbers; Cybele, 
Serapis, and Isis invited the Roman citizenry to their mysteries; 
Christianity, for countless people, appeared just in that light. 
"There is no salvation outside the church!" It was wonderful to 
be in the church, just as it had been so comforting to be initiated 
into the secret rites of Isis and to have identified with the victori¬ 
ous Mithra. Rome with its legions and marble cellae might go 
to hell, but you were safe . 27 


25 M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, pp. 416 ff.; cf. the inscrip¬ 
tion C JX. V 27 917: 

O MISEROS HOMINES VIVUNT QUI VIVERE NOLUNT 
VTVERE QUI DEBENT FATO MORIUNTUR ACERBO, 
and the sensitive book by Eleanor Clark, Rome and a Villa (New York: 
Doubleday, 1952), e.g., p. 142. 

20 Resurrection (Tert., De Res . 34) as alternative to the “foul ferryman 
Styx” (Juv., Sat . 3.265); the mensa of the Lord (Athan., Ep. Fest. 4.3) as 
an alternative to the bragging parties of Trimalchio (Petr., Sat. 5.26 ff.). 
Cf. Rostovtzeff, Rome, p. 308. 

27 This problem must not be confused with the historical question as to 
where the Christian mysterion depended on mystery rituals and where not 
(cf. A. D. Nock, Early Gentile Christianity and Its Hellenistic Background 
[New York: Harper, 1964], p. 132, and Bruce M. Metzger, “Considerations 
of Methodology in the Study of the Mystery Religions and Early Chris- 
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As will become clear, this group of Christians ran into immense 
difficulties in the process of Christian evolution. And we must 
not think lightly of it. The mortgage of Mithra and Isis may have 
had grave consequences for theology and the church; yet this 
adaptation of the role of the mystery cult was necessary for the 
missionary and political movement of the early church. Someone 
had to give to the starved soul of antiquity some kind of refresh¬ 
ment. 28 But in the Christian faith there was another dimension 
—the radical change of the present, the relevance of the mes¬ 
sage in translation and deed, the prophetic witness that did not 
demand spiritual satisfaction but alertness, urgency, and courage. 
And with this dimension, the conflicts within the church were 
inevitable. 

c) A third group is again related to the first and mixed with 
it: the insincere. Especially after the turn of events under Con¬ 
stantine, pagans became Christians and still asked for nothing but 
bread and circuses. 29 After all, when your whole block accepts 
a new faith what else is there to do but to join, if you want to 
sell your corn or your dyes? Politicians had no other choice, 
slaves followed their masters, men their wives. This is how 
fourth-century Rome became Christian as a whole. The pace 
quickened as the century progressed. At first it had been ad¬ 
vantageous; in the end it was dangerous not to take the step, 
and the courageous resisters were among the Roman nobility, 
holding to their pagan heritage as long as they could. 30 


tianity,” Haru. Theol. Rev. XLVIII [1955], pp. 1 fF.); no matter which de¬ 
pended upon which—we can examine the role which a religion played 
parallel to the others. Cf. the Aberkios Hexameters and their arcane sym¬ 
bolism (W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1897], II, 722 fF.) with the Santa Prica inscriptions (Martin Vermaseren & 
C. C. Van Essen, The Excavations in the Mithraeum of the Church of 
Santa Prisca in Rome [Leiden, 1963], pp. 179 fF.). 

28 Pliny, Ep. 1.12 had asked for comfort instead of platitudes in the 
case of an old friend's death. 

20 The people of Juv., Sat. 10.78 fF. and Petr., Sat. 5.26 fF. (Arnoldo Mo- 
migliano, “Christianity and the Decline of the Roman Empire,’’ Conflict betw. 
Christ, and Pagan., p. 9) ; Cypr., De Laps. 5—6; Nic., Can. 10-11. 

80 C.I.L. VI. 102 (the restoration of the Porticus Deorum Consentium in 
a.d. 367) , C.I.L. VI.1779 (the Praetcxtatus inscription in the Capitoline 
Museum). Pierre de Labriolle, op. cit. f p. 340; A. H. M. Jones, art. cit., and 
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But we must be cautious. In large social movements people 
often join what they do not quite share. In the process of con¬ 
version, the search for faith and the abuse of faith overlap, and 
men converting for dishonest reasons could turn into authentic 
believers. However, conversion to Christianity for economic, 
political, or social considerations explains numerous Christian 
problems. Because of such canting adherence, a discrimination 
between Christians was bound to arise. And just as the writing 
on the wall could not often shake the secure into the urgency of 
acting and thinking, it found the uncommitted unwilling to 
admit such urgency. 

We must look at the people of the early church from one 
more standpoint before we draw any conclusions. On the whole, 
the bulk of Christians were prone to defend the status quo of 
faith, at least as long as this status quo was not challenged by 
powerful forces. But in the midst of them, we find currents of 
revolt. 

a) The history of the early church is the history of an ongoing 
intellectual rebellion. We found in Arius the mutiny of the Greek 
mind and of Old Testament monotheism against the abuses of 
logic and of God by Christian theology. Do not pretend to speak 
of a Son when in reality you have no Son! We find in Tertullian 
—seemingly far removed from Arius—a striking parallel. In his 
sophisticated design of a dispensational trinity he not only re¬ 
fused Praxeas’ popular equation between Father and Son but he 
created thereby a protest against a simple, popular formula 
about Christ. After all, Sabellianism would be a simple and easy 
answer to the christological dilemma! The work against Praxeas 
was not the product of North-African Christianity, not even of 
North-African tradition, but of a daring individual who chal¬ 
lenged his tradition with an exquisitely subtle christological 
construction . 31 

To be sure, we do find another trend which must have been 
even more widespread than our texts indicate, namely the 

Herbert Bloch, “The Pagan Revival in the West at the End of the Fourth 
Century/* Conflict betw . Christ . and Pagan,, pp. 199 ff. 

81 Tert., Adv, Prax . 2ff. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution, 
pp. 365 ff. and 392 ff. 
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protest of the individual believer against the speculations of 
faith. In admitting this lack of sophistication, Irenaeus was the 
tribune standing up for the simple people. But the bishop of 
Lyons became part of that rebellion despite his assertion; in his 
fight with highbrow Gnosticism he was driven to express 
sophisticated christological patterns (the Son as the visible 
of the Father, and the Father as the invisible of the Son) which 
helped to produce the tensions between theology and tradition 
in the fourth century. 32 

The real dynamic in the individual’s revolt was his confronta¬ 
tion with tradition itself. From a superficial glance it does not 
look this way, and every patristic theologian claims to represent 
“tradition.” But as we have seen, this is not verified by the 
evidence, and Arius as well as Athanasius actually challenged 
whole streams within Christian faith. “You simply cannot say 
this!” Such a cry arose from all sides during the fourth and fifth 
centuries against the use of the word “unbegotten,” against “two 
times,” against “two births,” or the “lienosis,” and therein essen¬ 
tial traditions within Christianity were attacked. In the individ¬ 
ual the conflict of traditions took place. 

The revolt of the individual, in contrast to submergence in 
sacrament and deification, was inspired by the conflict with the 
world (Plotinus); it was related to unbelief (Porphyry); and it 
was born of the critical capacity of man in regard to biblical 
studies (Origen). But this is the way the patristic individual 
entered into the critical task of theology. This task went back 
to the apostolic church where the critical struggle for faith had 
begun. Despite the attempts to omit it, the first chapter of Gala¬ 
tians became a part of the church's history. In unbelief or in 
authentic response—and the two were so often closely related— 
the early church had to cope with the men who carried on the 
task of theology. 

b) A second form of rebellion we encounter in Egyptian 
asceticism. In spite of all the theories about the origins of the 
anchorite and coenobite movements—and they certainly had 
several roots—it is too obvious that the decisive growth of 

83 Iren., Adv. Haer. II.26.1 ff. (39.1 ff.). 
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monasticism paralleled the turn of events under Constantine and 
his sons. While the empire became Christian, Egypt became 
monastic. The rapid spread of this movement throughout the 
East and its final victory in the West prove that we are not 
dealing with a local phenomenon. Monasticism, striking the 
church in a crucial epoch of domestication, was among other 
things a protest against the transformation of the gospel into 
Constantinian Christianity. 88 

This is what I would call an ethical rebellion . It is a “No” 
to the mediocrity of faith, to the “normalization” of the church. 
It is the revolt of authentic Christian commitment against the 
ritualistic and cultural leveling of primitive Christianity. Ethi¬ 
cal revolt, that uncompromising battle with the demons, meant 
total penance, meant the rising of the virgins in the middle of the 
night, the hour in which Christ rose from the dead. 84 These 
forms were erratic, provincial, grotesque. But in its eccentricity 
lay the independence and the spice of this movement. You could 
not protest more spectacularly against the sybaritic trend of faith 
than by selling your parents' belongings and going out to eat 
leaves. 

It is essential for the understanding of our issue to realize 
that, already in this epoch, even at its first appearance, the ethical 
revolt used New Testament examples: Matt. 10 on discipleship, 
the Rich Ruler, the Sermon on the Mount. 85 Whatever the 

88 Helen Waddell, VITAE PATRUM (New York: Holt, 1936), p. 20, spoke 
about the “creative condition of genius.” The protest of Karl Heussi (op. 
cit., pp. 110 ff.) against Adolf von Harnack (Das Monchtum, seine Ideale 
und seine Geschichte [Giessen, 1903], pp. 23 ff.) was not necessary because 
the two theories complement each other. Cf. Herbert B. Workman, op. cit., 
p. 13. 

84 Apophth. Patr., Arsen. 1-2; Poimen. 12 (cf. Hermann Dorries, Vita Ant., 
p. 876: the monk as advocate of the ecclesia reformanda). The ascetic ele¬ 
ments fulfilled this need already in Origen (Walter Volker, op. cit., pp. 
215 ff.) and Novatian (W. Yorke Fausset, Novation's Treatise on the Trinity 
[Cambridge: University Press, 1909], p. XVII), Athan., De Virg. 20, Vit. 
Ant. 5. 

88 Matt. 19:16 (in Athan., Vit. Ant. 2); Matt. 10:8 ff. (in Ps.-Athan., 
Syntagma Doctr. ad Mon. 5:4; Athan., Vit. Ant. 83; Ps.-Clem., De Virg. 1.12.5); 
Matt. 5-7 in Ps.-Athan., Syntagma 1.8; Athan., Vit. Ant. 3;45; Ps.-Clem., De 
Virg. II.6.3; Bas. Caes., Serm. Asc. 1.5. Extensive material on Pachomius and 
the Bible in R. P. Heinrich Bacht, "Pakhdme et ses disciples/’ Thtologie de 
la Vie Monastique (Paris, 1961), pp. 42 ff. 
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historical value of the Vita Antonii, it has presented the dream 
and the rationalization of the monastic mutiny as well as its 
justification. The New Testament lent itself practically to it, 
and it is no coincidence that the monastic movement often pic¬ 
tured itself as recapturing the biblical life. You can almost hear 
the cry of the desert: “Return to authentic Christianity!” 

c) Of quite a different nature is the political and psychological 
revolt. On the lowest levels are paltry aspects of personality 
clashes and personal animosities against bishops and the general 
status quo of authority. Some unknown Christians of Alexandria 
tattled against their own bishop and to Rome in bigoted protest. 
This was not the revolt of Arius against intellectual abuses but 
the petty annoyance of the little soul against theological specula¬ 
tion in general. In much the same way the Melitians denounced 
Arius, even though they were themselves already in schism with 
the Catholic bishop. Tartuffe was in the service of malediction. 
The prime example was the opulent Lucilla, retaliating with 
wrath and with money against the bishop of Carthage who had 
reproved her for kissing the bone of a noncanonized martyr. Woe 
to the priest affronting sentimental wealth. 86 

Political revolt existed on a gigantic scale in the Donatist 
schism. Numidian Christianity reaped the sad harvest of Car¬ 
thaginian Christianity that was too deeply romanized to have 
any understanding of Berber life and thought. The split of the 
year 312 was one momentous protest against the romanization 
of North Africa, beginning with the revolt against the election 
of Caecilian. 87 As a social and political movement, the Donatist 
church was steered by its vehement leadership against the leaders 
of Catholicism. 

In the personality clashes as well as in the large social revolts, 

88 Athan., De Deer. 26; K. Muller, "Kleine Beitrage zur alten Kirchen- 
geschichte,” Zeitschr . /. nt . Wiss. XXIV (1925), 278 ff. and Abh . d. Berl. 
Akad. (1922), Nr. 3, pp. 12 ff. Athan., Apol . 11.59; Soz., H£. 1.52.2; Petr. 
Alex. Ep. Can. 5; Opt., De Schism. Don. 1:16; Aug., Ad Cath . Ep. 25.73 (cf. 
W. H. C. Frend, op. cit ., p. 98); Urk. 14. 

87 W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., pp. 76 ff., 141 ff., 315 ff., and his art. "Donatis- 
mus,” R.A.C. IV, col. 132-33. A. H. M. Jones, "Were Ancient Heresies Na¬ 
tional or Social Movements in Disguise?," Joum . of Theol. Studies X (1959), 
280 ff. 
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there were often ethical and intellectual motives at work. Just as 
in the Arian conflict the intellectual revolt was intermingled 
with the issues of power, so in the Donatist revolt ethical issues 
were mixed with politics. This explains the difficulty of satisfac¬ 
torily separating the political and ethical or theological and 
social issues in the great schisms of the early church. The issues 
of the church are only pure in retrospect and in piecemeal analy¬ 
sis. And, thus, there was no revolt or protest that one could term 
"pure.” From another perspective, with different tools, what 
happened was always part of something else. But the revolt was 
there beyond doubt. 

2. Such were the people of the early church. These men and 
women created a century of history and made up the communion 
of saints. We are aware, of course, that a man is ultimately no 
judge of the thought or community he represents, and that the 
contradiction between a person and his ideas, and between a 
person and his church is one of the everyday insights of our 
lives. However, it is only by suspending this conclusion that we 
gain access to the humanity of the early church. 

a) In these people we find the humanity of the church. It was 
often a painfully unredeemed humanity. This history was filled 
with personality clashes, with scurry accusations and scandal- 
mongering, with hurt feelings and grievances that led to sham 
and schism. Many theologians would rather malign a heretic 
than pray for him. Here were baptized Christians threatened by 
the fear of not remaining in the ark and of not winning the 
eternal prize. The results were jealousy and distortion, guile 
and sanctimony, nourishing the lives of those who partook in 
the supper of the Lord. 88 

Above all, there was ambition and power. Episcopacy had been 

88 Felicissimus (Cypr., Ep. 41) and Lucffla (Opt., De Schism . Don . 1.16), 
Hippolytus (C. Noet . 1; cf. P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Josipe [Paris, 1947], p. 
236) and Alexander ( Urk . 4M6; 14.1), Tertullian (Adv. Prax. 1), and 
Epiphanius (Pan. 48.14.6). The slanders, e.g., in Hipp., may not have been 
done consciously (A. Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt von Rom [Gutersloh, 1951], 
p. 59), but this does not excuse Ref . VIII 19.1 ff. and IX.12. The schismatic 
Novatian was, as Weyer has observed, remarkably free from name-calling 
(op* cit., p. 10). 
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established in the second century to lead the believers and to 
safeguard the apostolic message. Now the bishops maneuvered 
with it. Athanasius had power and he knew it—the power of an 
affluent city and her wealthier province, the power of loyal 
bishops and millions of subservient believers. They called him 
“pope,” and he could rule and fight, and be right, and lick the 
heretic. The Arian controversy was full of such power play of 
vaulting ambitions, personal as well as provincial: Egypt against 
Syria; Antioch against Rome; the Melitians against the Athana- 
sians. This power play had two forms, and their difference was 
felt in all stages of the Arian controversy. Either it was the power 
of the safe religion, bom of the fear to think and turning 
against the dynamic of history, as in the case of Demetrius 
against Origen or as in the countless christological battles; or 
it became the power to undo the status quo, to conquer the 
antipode. The second was present in its worst form when 
Athanasius threatened Constantine with the blockade of his 
wheat. It was at its best when bishops pressed for new solutions 
in the creedal debate. In all this the episcopal throne was the 
most ideal exedra on which the third temptation could be re¬ 
enacted. 39 

These are the people who at the same time prayed and suf¬ 
fered and thought about the matters of life and death. The man 
who vilified his brother went to the mines of Sardinia, like 
Hippolytus, or went into exile five times in his career, like 
Athanasius. 40 Among them, people of the Roman world found 
new hope and sang a new song to the savior of mankind. We 
have been profoundly touched by the martyrs' deaths and the 
vitality, authenticity, and relevance of the Nicene debate. Who 
could not view the story of the early church without a deep 
sense of gratitude for their quests, their sufferings, and their 
mosaics? 

Thus they stand before us, the patristic sinners as saints and the 
patristic saints as sinners. The sarcasm and docetism of histori- 

a ® Athan., Apol. 11.65 ff.; Soz. f HE. II.25.1 ff.; Socr., HE. II.13.1 ff.; Cypr., 
Ep. 30.1. 

40 Eus. f HE. VI.28. For the exiles of Athanasius, see Dantelou-Marrou, 
op. cit., p. 263. 
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ography both annul the dual aspect of Christian humanity in 
its splendor and in its tragic fall and deprive the church of its 
character as the body of Christ and the locus of the Anti-Christ. 
We cannot use the church as the hopeless reservoir of the past 
from which we might salvage a few gems, nor can we portray it 
as an ideal world with ideal people. The picture of the early 
Christian shows at once the reality of the fall and the reality of 
redemption, and we are compelled to write the history of the 
fall and the history of grace about the same people. The 
communio sanctorum is at the same time the communio pecca- 
torum . 

b) At this point the problem of the fall and redemption in 
history has risen again to the surface. We cannot separate the 
two as if Rome showed the fall of man while the Christian 
church portrayed his redemption. We like to say this perhaps, 
but it does not ring true. Rome had Marcus Aurelius, Galenus, 
and Plotinus; the church had Silvanus of Cirta and Purpurius of 
Limata. 41 As human beings the Romans did not appear merely 
as a “mass of perdition” (to use the Augustinian phrase); just 
as surely the Christians did not exhibit a pageant of redemption. 
Between hypocrisy and ambition, the word “redemption” would 
appear strange. But can we say more than this? It does not seem 
enough to state that in the human existence of the early church 
we can juxtapose fall and redemption. We would like to make 
certain distinctions, saying where there was fall and where there 
was redemption. The impossibility of satisfactorily answering 
this question is one of the reasons man escapes from history 
into speculation where distinctions do not have to be verified. 
We can give certain answers and at the same time must know 
why ultimately we cannot. 

Certain distinctions assuredly can be made. When the North- 
African Circumcellians, a destructive underground movement 
without law or gospel, broke into Catholic churches and wrecked 
them and terrorized the countryside on the way home, there is 

41 The murders of Purpurius of Limata (Aug., C. Cresc . IH.27.30; GesL ap. 
Zen . 196), the dismissal of Silvanus of Cirta (Opt., App . 1), the theft of 
Lucilla's contribution by Silvanus and Purpurius (Aug., Ad Cath . Ep. 25.73; 
Gest . Ap . Zen . 194). 
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without doubt evidence for the vicious denial of Christian faith 
by Christian people. This is not redemption, this is fall. Pur- 
purius was a brigand, pure and simple. The killing of the 
antipope's adherents by the Roman bishop's party was the victory 
of the serpent in the midst of the church. 42 All theories to the 
contrary, there are events that do not fit the relativity of ethics 
but are markedly godless acts. 

Certain cases are approximately clear. The defamation of 
Origen and malice shown to him by the bishop of Alexandria 
was due to intellectual disagreement and to personal ambition 
on the side of the bishop. But the castration issue and ordination 
of Origen played a role in Alexandria's failure to keep Eastern 
Christianity's greatest theologian. Lucilla's bigoted dislike of 
Caecilian had a kernel of justification in the bishop’s half-sincere 
position during the Diocletian persecution. 48 

However, in other cases the distinction between fallen and 
redeemed humanity cannot be made. Hippolytus and Callixtus 
are so much a part of both that we are at a loss to distinguish 
between them. The polemic of Hippolytus was insidious, as in¬ 
sidious and unfair as most of the nauseating polemic of patristic 
literature. But what he tells us about Callixtus, that runaway 
slave who advanced to the bishopric of Rome, may have contained 
a grain of truth. 44 And if so it is too much. Both of these leaders 
appear to be men with weak characters and not the best of 
personalities. But Hippolytus was a martyr who struggled in 
urgent faith with theological questions, and Callixtus, through 
his catacombs and edict, made a valid impact on third-century 
history. Two embarrassingly unredeemed men who were con¬ 
cerned Christiansl 

Take the example of Paul of Samosata. What is reported about 
him may be quite true: he may have been an acting cynosure 
dictating letters while walking through town. You can always 
unearth such character traits, without much research, in your 

« Aug., C. Gaud, 1.28.32; C. Epist. Farm. 1.11.17. 

48 Benjamin Drewry, op, cit,, p. 3, to Eus. # HJL, VI.19.15ff.; VI.8.4 
and 26.1 (cf. also G. Bardy, Eus&be, II, 96 ff.). On Caecilian, Brev. Coll . 
III. 14.26 and Lib . C. Fulg. Don. 26. 

“Hipp., Ref, IX.12.1 ff. 
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theological enemy. But Paul of Samosata, contrary to all the 
later venom against his name, was also a capable ruler of the 
church and a creative theologian of the Antiochene school, and 
his work and life were no less faithful than those of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia or Alexander of Alexandria. The difference was 
that they survived and he did not. This ambiguity of the 
Christian leader runs through the whole Arian controversy. Arius 
himself appeared vain, somewhat of a “smart alec,” and not 
always consistent. But Athanasius surely was no more free of 
subreption, or more “Christian,” than Arius. 45 

The most extreme case of all is that of Constantine. As an astute 
observer has said, in reading the monographs on Constantine 
one is inclined to think that one is reading about two different 
men. 40 It is not so much the emperor's politics toward the empire 
and toward the church that shows two different faces. It is the 
character of the man which is ambiguous, alternating from an 
honest acknowledgment of the church to its abuse. Here was an 
emperor, honestly convinced of being under the grace of God 
and humbly believing in his mission, who was at the same time 
an autocrat obeying no god or demon but himself. The man who 
forbade the gladiators to combat had his wife suffocated in her 
bath. He played the leader of the church, yet he never belonged 
to her until on his deathbed. 47 Phony pretense and honest convic¬ 
tion, fear of God and autonomous independence, these were 
the marks of Constantine's character. 

45 Eus„ H.E. VII.30.8ff. (Fr. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, pp. 53 ff.; 
against the pathetic portrait in J. G. Davies, Daily Life in the Early Church 
[London: Lutterworth, 1952], pp. 44 ff.) on Paul of Samosata; Athan., ApoL 
de Fuga 26, Hist. Ar . 28, ApoL II.9.1 and 72.6 on Athanasius (cf. even 
Heinz Kraft, op. cit., pp. 231-33 on Athanasius' falsifying De Deer . 39); Urk. 
6 vs. Urk . 30 on Arius (cf. P. Snellman, op. cit., pp. 44 ff.). 

40 Moses Hadas, op. cit., p. 191. 

47 Aur. Viet., Epit. Caes . 41.12 (Kenneth M. Setton, op. cit., p. 51). Com¬ 
pare the surely authentic expression about his love for the church (Eus., H.E. 
X.5.20) with the hypocritical letter to North Africa (Opt., App. 9), Cod. 
Theod. IX.34.1 ff. with Cod. Theod. IX.15.1, 18.1, 24.1 and X.10.2 (J. West- 
bury-Jones, op. cit., pp. 226 ff.) . Beside the prophetic (and unsuccessful) pro¬ 
hibition of gladiatorial combats (Cod. Theod. XV.12.1) stands the law 
decreeing capital punishment, should a free woman marry a slave (IX.9.1). 
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Such was the ethical and personal ambiguity of the early Chris¬ 
tian. So close were fall and redemption! The higher the status, 
the greater was the temptation to fall. The more eminent the 
Christian in faith or in leadership, the more the reality of the 
fall became apparent. The church possessed saints, and scores of 
them, though not in the medieval sense. The degree of their 
sainthood was not unrelated to the degree of their fall. This is 
the riddle of human existence in the history of Christian faith. 

c) The complex relation between fall and grace opens certain 
gates into the mystery of the past. We cannot grasp or evaluate 
these people beyond a mass of barriers, and the removal of one 
enigma leads to another. But we are fascinated by their humanity. 
Here was the first response to Christian hope, and the response 
was entangled in failure and dynamic events. This must attract 
us because in such an ambiguity we face the inexplicable turn 
of the Christian's life. We are enthralled because we all are 
there, the pious and the cynic, the leader and the flock; and we 
find ourselves identified at different times with different men. 

But the fascination goes deeper. Because of the ambiguous 
presence of fall and redemption in the lives of these people, they 
could always turn in either direction. What made evil prevail at 
times, while at others new events occurred? The popular assump¬ 
tion that “good" men bring about “good" fruit is just not verifi¬ 
able in history, Christian or secular. But, at the same time, it is 
not true, either, that you need the wicked to have creative history. 
We are confounded by the study of man because he is beyond our 
predictions and even our own experiences. 

This holds especially true in regard to the temptation to re¬ 
move the veil of human personality by psychological categories. 
The riddle of patristic man is augmented, instead of solved, by 
psychological research. Origen and Tertullian, for example, with 
all their psychopathic disturbances, made some of the greatest 
contributions to the history of Christian thought. Either despite 
or because of their psychic difficulties, martyrs and monks be¬ 
longed to the charismatic. In these people we encounter a baffling 
connection between the pathological and the creative, or we may 
say, between the abnormal and the exceptional. As far as the 
modem observer is concerned, these people were abnormal, and 
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a theological seminary would perhaps send them to a psy¬ 
chiatrist's couch before teaching them theology. The desire for 
death, the fear of sex, social irresponsibility are all signs of 
psychopathic disturbance. But where would we be without Origen 
and Tertullian and all the charismatic movements of the patristic 
age? The church would have been bereft of the most exciting 
forces out of which her evolution was fed. It was not the "normal” 
Christian that brought about history but men and women on the 
edge, on those precarious borderlines between pathology and 
genius. 

However, thus recognizing the connection between sickness 
and creativity we are entering the mystery of tragedy and grace. 
The Emperor Commodus, who was on the throne while Origen 
was a small child, was plainly insane, and the rule of this worth¬ 
less son of the great Stoic emperor, terminating the two-hundred- 
year-old Pax August ana, was one of the saddest turns in Roman 
history. 48 There is human sickness that can bring disaster on 
millions of people. In Origen the pathological traits turned 
creative, and we are faced with the greatest theologian of the 
century. So close are the destructive and the creative. Yet having 
said this, we can interpret even the creative charisma in two ways. 
Just as in the cases of Martin Luther and Ignatius of Loyola, 
both so very similar, Origen's Christian convictions could be 
attributed to insanity, and Porphyry thought just that. 49 For 
Caecilian of Carthage, that politician of mediocrity, too much 
enthusiasm for martyrdom was against common sense, and he had 
a point. Many Christians at that time thought that a martyr or 
a monk was not quite normal. They surely were not. But what 
does normal mean? 

We cannot nail man to the drawing board to explain his 
creativity. We can analyze the behavior of rats, but we cannot 
analyze freedom. If we could, we would have found the lock 
to the cella of God. We would finally have explained God. But 
the dynamic of history was brought about by men and women 
whose constellations and roots we can neither sever nor recon¬ 
struct. In the final analysis man and his acts remain a riddle. It is 

48 Dio Cass., Hist . 73.15 ff.; Aur. Viet., Caes. 17. 

«Eus., HJ2.VI.19.9. 
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like approaching a pronaos and remaining at its portals, looking 
in with astonishment. 

d) The result of this dilemma was one constant struggle for 
and against the creative act. When something new occurred, 
Christians were either captivated or threatened. On one side we 
have the risk of the creative event. To find relevant language 
was to find new language; to live relevant lives was to find new 
forms of witness and community; to be a Christian was to seek 
new understanding. But who is faithful, and which words betray? 
Only experiment could tell, only the lives and the thoughts 
themselves. They may have been wrong, perverting the message 
instead of making it relevant. And thus we find, on the other 
side, the Christian fear of creativity. Above all, the fear of theo¬ 
logical thinking, hallooing and chasing anything heretical for 
fear of not remaining in the safety of the church. Between those 
two emotions the combat of faith was inevitable. 

The roots of this combat lie in the nature of Christian faith 
itself. Different from the mystery cult, the Christian message 
demanded spiritual understanding, translation in order to be 
proclaimed, and the actualization of faith in life. A cult once 
established may continue for a thousand years untouched by the 
passing of time. The moment a message is understood, made 
relevant, and lived in any concrete form, conflict arises. In total 
distinction from the conservatism of cultic religion which can 
vegetate, void of any intellectual, social, or political contact with 
life, the biblical message demands understanding, translation, 
and life-response. Here lies one of the essential elements in the 
victory of Christianity over Mithra and Isis. At the same time, 
because Christianity demanded this intellectual and prophetic 
relevance so determinedly, the Christian conflicts were as bitter 
as religious, or human, conflicts could become. 

The second root of the combat lies in what we have already 
called the absence of a world view for any given period. There 
are always several world views at different stages, existing simul¬ 
taneously. This means, people are living in different degrees of 
“modernity,” i.e., at different stages in the evolution of history, 
and this evolution is not linear, but proceeds in an irregular and 
complex pattern. For example, we find at Rome in a.d. 280 fol- 
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lowers of the philosophy of Plotinus, that sublime and sophisti¬ 
cated mixture of catharsis and intuition; there were ardent or 
superficial initiates of Mithra, Serapis, and the Syriac Dolichenus; 
a part of the populace clutched to the world of Italian deities 
whose temples were falling in decay and were periodically re¬ 
stored; and in the midst of all this, the most primitive magic 
was sold. Within the Aurelian walls lay the thoughts and hopes 
of a thousand years of history. 50 The Christian message was heard 
within these walls by a populace whose world views varied no 
less than the African medicine man differs, in his views of man 
and history, from the engineer in the space control tower close by. 

The third root arises from the nature of the Christian com¬ 
munity. We have observed that one section of the converts and 
adherents used Christianity as a new form of traditional cultic 
religiosity whose influence in daily life was not supposed to exist 
beyond the blessing of the present, the satisfaction of a religious 
society, and a place of refuge in times of sickness and death. An¬ 
other section needed the church to find the security and satisfac¬ 
tion which Rome and her gods were incapable of furnishing. 
Both these groups were intensely threatened by the ethical rele¬ 
vance and the intellectual controversies of Christianity. But in 
the Christian communities there were charismatics, and their 
presence meant that Christians asked questions, thought things 
out, tried various answers, and closed their minds. 

As a result, whenever anything creative occurred, man stood 
alone, man stood against man, and man stood against his church. 
There is a gigantic solitude to Anus’ fight against Alexander, 

50 The ancient world did not possess that unity with which theologians 
of the “demythologizing" schools love to operate. There was a three story 
universe (Nov., De Trin. 2.10; 22.131; 8.44), but there were also different 
pictures, as in Iren., Epid . 9 (the earth surrounded by seven heavens as in 
the Ostia Mithraeum, G. Beccatti, op. cit., pp. 47 ff.), or Bas. Caes., Horn, in 
Hex. 3.4 (see H. Weyer, op. cit . pp. 72-73). A mosaic in the entrance hall to 
the Vatican Museums shows an earth which is round, moving in space, 
clearly reminiscent of Erathostenes. Cf. K. Holzhey, “Das Bild der Erde bei 
den Kirchenvatem,” Festgabe fur A. Knopfler (Freiburg i. Br., 1917), pp. 
177 ff. Beside the Enneades of Plotinus should be placed Petronius' “were¬ 
wolf" (Sat. 5.62), witches (5.63), and astrology (5.39), still widespread in 
the fourth century (Amm. Marc. 16.8.1, etc., see A. A. Baarb, “The Survival 
of Magic Arts,” Conflict betw. Christ . and Pagan., pp. 100 ff.). 
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and to Athanasius’ battle against the majority of theologians in 
his time. There is a similarly moving solitude in the martyr in 
his lonely jail, and the monk who left his kin. You cannot trans¬ 
late the gospel into different forms of human consciousness within 
the complexity of society and church without alienating man 
from man. When Paul became furious with Peter in Antioch, 
(Gal. 2:11 ff.) it was a prologue to the history of the church. 

The creative event, at the same time, turned the church 
against the individual. Paul of Samosata was reviled, and when 
the monks reached Carthage, the Romans imprecated them pas¬ 
sionately. From the persecution of Donatists to the burning of 
magicians and the proscription of paganism, the fourth century 
opened the long ages of Christian witch-hunting. 51 The cult 
would rather have the auto-da-fe than open itself to the risk of 
ethical or theological experiment. In the heresy trial against the 
individual, the church found the sacrificial victims she needed 
to maintain her security. 

But is not the fear of creativity justified? When Lucian poked 
fun at Christian charlatans he may have spoken from experience. 
Previously the Didache had warned of pseudo-apostles and false 
prophets. 52 How about the heresy of Origen? How about that 
dubious manager, Paul of Samosata? It would be so much easier 
to dismiss them all, Origen included, and eliminate the chance 
of charlatanry and heresy forever. So Origen was condemned! 
Was this not the healthy solution, since it had become increas¬ 
ingly difficult to distinguish the crackpot from the prophet? 

It is the marvel of patristic history that this temptation, which 
is the temptation to die, did not prevail. As long as Christianity 
was alive, individuals were called to bring about new speech, new 
community, and new beauty. They were on the borderline be¬ 
tween Christ and Anti-Christ, the thoughts and the ecstases of 

61 Eus., H.E. VII.30.6 fT.; Salv., De Gub. Mund. 8.19; Chrys. Adv. Opp. Vit. 
Mon. 1.2 (cf. Hugo Koch, Qxiellen , pp. 147 and 162). The actions against 
Donastists in Aug., Ep. 105.9 (W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., p. 159), and magicians 
(Amm. Marc. Hist. 16.8.1-2; 29.142 ff.); the religious proscriptions in Cod. 
Theod. XVI.1.3-4. Such witch hunting itself has pagan sources, cf. J. West- 
bury-Jones, op. cit., p. 218. 

62 Luc., De Mort. Per. 11 ff.; Did., 11.5-12. Cf. II Cor. 11:5; 11:13; II 
Peter 2:1; I John 4:1; Rev. 20:10. 
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the martyrs. And at times it was hard to see what was holy and 
what was demonic. But Origen was there, and that was enough. 
The struggle between the risk and the threat of creativity 
was part of the Christian stance between the times. 

Had not Jesus promised his disciples that they would be the 
salt of the earth? 

3. The Christian lived in a church, and he lived in an empire. 
The two were not the same. Whenever he took both of them 
seriously, peace was replaced by dynamic history, for him, for 
the church, and for the empire. In this third point we examine 
the change which brought about, under Constantine, the separa¬ 
tion of asceticism and secularization, while in the fourth we shall 
follow the development of a system of penance. Both result from 
the same crosscurrents in the life of the Christian individual. 

a) Jesus of Nazareth sent out his disciples to preach, speaking 
in the Aramaic tongue and using the first-century imagery of 
Judaism. But when they were not received, they were to shake 
the dust of that town off their feet. Paul's only purpose in life 
was to proclaim the crucified Christ; but in the same breath he 
could, without scruples, clothe his proclamation in the language 
of proto-Gnosticism. The book of Revelation blasted the harlot 
in dramatic form. And at the very outset, Jesus had eaten with 
tax collectors and quarreled with the priests. 5 ^ 

There were two movements here, and the Christian church 
stood right where they met. One was the movement into the 
world, and the second was the movement against the world. The 
message had penetrated Rome not in Aramaic or Hebrew but in 
the languages of the empire. But the message had spoken against 
the empire, using its metaphors. A Christian belonged to an alien 
faith that grew its roots in the soil of the Roman world. The New 
Testament did not solve or mean to solve this paradox; biblical 
eschatology put the Christian into the suspense of an arrival 
that was immediate yet not fulfilled. 54 This nonrealized character 
of biblical eschatology belonged to the essential £lan of New 

88 Matt. 10:11-14; I Cor. 2:2, and 2:6.16; Rev. 17-18; Mark 2:15-17, and 
2:23-26. 

64 Rom. 6:1 ff. in its change between present and future is a good example. 
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Testament faith; it was this that distinguished history from the 
kingdom of God. 

The early Christian carried the conflicts of these movements 
with him. In every sentence he spoke, and in every deed he dared 
or did not dare to perform, he was in the midst of it whether 
he knew it or not. When the church was alive he sang with her; 
when the empire crumbled he suffered. He was torn between two 
communities and hence between two loyalties. Rome was the 
foe and Rome gave him the land. 65 Jealously the nonbelievers 
were dismissed before the communion rite, but the Christian 
would meet them afterwards at the water fountains or the baths. 
Or if he did not go to the baths, he met them crossing the Forum. 

Tertullian reproached women for dying their hair for beauty's 
sake; yet he cursed the Montanist females for putting on grue¬ 
some clothes! The emperors were his own, and yet he denied their 
culture. He turned from toga to pallium, which was to exchange 
one cultural pattern of garb for another. 66 Tertullian was so 
much torn because he, himself, was on both sides of these cur¬ 
rents. He was "called out," belonging to a faith that stood over 
against the world; but he was also the recipient. And when the 
gospel reached him it found him under the marble doors and in 
the vestments of the empire. This held true for the two extreme 
positions on either side, Tertullian and Constantine, and it held 
true for the tens of thousands of believers between them. Perhaps 
it would not be correct to call it a double life. But what the 
Christians experienced was a contradicting double dynamis of 
faith. No wonder Tertullian could not help contradicting him¬ 
self. 

b) We cannot present the whole problem of Christianity and 
culture which is the result of this duality. In our context it has 
appeared throughout, from the martyrs to the emperors and to 

BB For Hlppolytus, Rome was at times the Anti-Christ (De Anti-Christo, 
34-35) and Satan (Comm. Dan . IV.9.2), but at times it was not (Comm. 
Dan . IV.17.18; 24.7) since the Anti-Christ was to come at the end (IV.5.2 ff.). 

50 De Cultu Fern. 2.6; 2.11. Apol. 32; De Anim. 30; De Sped . 4ff.; De 
Mon . 1 ff. De Pallio 1 ff. (cf. C. Van Berchem, “Le De Pallio de Tertullien 
et le conflict du christianisme et de l'empire,” Mus . Helv. 1 [1944], pp. 100 ff.). 
The same tension can be seen in Juvenal, cf. Sat . 1.147 ff. with 15.149 ff. 
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the authenticity of language. We simply indicate the breadth of 
the problem in a few paragraphs. 

The duality was one of language. A Christian could not say a 
word without reliving the dilemma of language. His speech was 
one of two origins, coming from two worlds and branching off 
as he used it. The duality was in his mind. As a thinking human 
being he brought the logic and grammar of human history to a 
faith that came through the scandal of the cross. The conflict 
was in his daily life. He bought a fish from the counter at Ostia's 
decumanus maximus ; but only a few blocks away there was a fish 
between two calyxes in a floor mosaic of his villa. The dioceses 
of the bishops followed the patterns of the Roman civitates, but 
the bishops themselves attacked the very foundations of the em¬ 
pire. The Good Shepherd meant John 10, and it was an antique 
symbol. So was the teacher, the cross, the vine. The orant was in 
his catacombs, and in the subterranean basilica where Sappho 
made her final flight. The sarcophagi were made in pagan work¬ 
shops, and Jonah rose from the whale in Roman style. The halo 
came from Persia and the basilica from Hellenism, and you can 
date a Christian wall the way that you can date a pagan one. 57 

The Montanists proclaimed the end of the world, and the 
martyrs were killed as rebels against the state. But the Montanists 
cared for their preachers in a way of which Rome would have 
been proud, and the martyrs could afford to die only because 
some Christians, before and beside them, survived and made their 
homes in the world. The biography of Antony belongs to a 
Hellenistic type of literature, and Pachomius used the stones 
and mortar of the world to build his claustrum 

The apologists blasted Rome and used her images. Justin kept 
his philosopher's gown. “Hypostasis” was a Greek word, and 
Origen's style would be unthinkable without the genius of 
Attica. The logic of Arius was pagan and his zeal was Christian. 
But did not Holy Scripture sustain this dialectic in every sentence 

57 D. V. Ainalov, The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine Art (New Bruns¬ 
wick: Rudgers University Press, 1961); and Erich Dinkier, “Altchristliche 
Kunst,” JJ.G.G. I, col. 276 ff. Richard Krautheimer, Early Christian and 
Byzantine Architecture (Baltimore: Penguin, 1965), pp. 1 ff.; 17 ff. 

58 Eus., H.E. V.18.2. R. P. Heinrich Bacht, art . tit., pp. 55 ff. 
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that was constructed? Nicaea was like a symbolic mosaic con¬ 
taining the entire controversy between Jesus of Nazareth and 
Augustus. 59 

And, finally, this conflict was present in every other form of 
life, from the payment of money to the clergy to the service in 
war, from divorce to slavery, in the Christian's choice of a pro¬ 
fession, in the attitude toward usury and toward the magic arts 
that lived through all those centuries with undiminished lure. 
And above all these lay the problem of his relation to the empire, 
veering from obedience to protest. The whole existence of Chris¬ 
tian man is within the conflict and union of Christianity and 
culture. 60 

There are two remarks to be made before we proceed. There 
is a conscious conflict and an unconscious one. Tertulllan was 
fighting a wrong identification of Christianity with the state and 
the world and understood the necessity of the collision. Origen 
did not. The martyr fought, while Eusebius of Caesarea believed 
in the arrival of peace. However, Origen, Caecilian, and Constan¬ 
tine experienced this collision just as Perpetua, Novatian, and 
Donatus, but as an implicit contradiction instead of an explicit 
one. In the same way, there was an implicit identification be¬ 
tween Tertullian and the world, even though he would never 
have admitted it. Because of this constant changing, explicit 
conflicts could disappear and implicit conflicts come to the sur¬ 
face. 81 Christianity and culture both joined and separated, and 
both of these were explicit as well as implicit. 

In the second place, this conflict, at times explicit and at times 
implicit, reflects the whole tension between speech and life 

08 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper, 1951), 
pp. 45 ff.; 88 ff.; 128 ff.; 159 ff. 

•° The whole material in the splendid work by Charles N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957). 

61 Orig., K.K. 8.75 vs. Tert., De Cor . 1 ff. (cf. Michel Homus, op. cit., 101). 
Orig., Exh. Mart. 28 ff. vs. PA. II. 1 ff. (the neoplatonic speculations); 
Tertullian's critique of women is itself a cultural phenomenon (cf. Hans 
Dieter Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament [Berlin, 19611, 
pp. 202 ff.). De Virg. Vel. 4 ff. 
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within patristic man. Tertullian fought philosophy wherever 
he could—and then turned to philosophical concepts as he 
deemed it necessary for his christological finesses; he wrote as a 
Roman North African—in his clever polemic against Rome; he 
advocated martyrdom as the Christian stance in the world—yet 
he did not die as a martyr. While Tertullian survived the 
Severian persecution of North Africa (which did, after all, 
fell Perpetua and her slave), Origen suffered although he had 
pleaded for a considerably more balanced attitude toward cul¬ 
ture. Origen advocating martyrdom in a moderate form confessed 
with his blood, while Tertullian, preaching uncompromising 
battle, did notl 62 

One must warn against a docetism of canon, community, or 
thought which claims that this problem of man's contradiction 
within himself and in his culture was something of a betrayal, 
as if the original Christian community had been without it. 
Docetism in Christology has its counterpart in a docetism of 
culture. In conflict and in identification, the Christian belonged 
to romanitas and her whole Hellenistic orbit; in all her denial 
of the world the communio sanctorum was also a communio 
mundi . 

c) In the age of Constantine, a change of great impact took 
place, and its aftermath affects the history of the church to our 
day. The two movements of Christian faith—identification and 
conflict—tended to become considerably more independent of 
each other than they had been before. Christianity became both 
worldly and ascetic. 

The roots of the change go far back. From the outset, asceticism 
had been one of the ways by which the Christian could assert his 
authentic commitment to Christ over against the average wor¬ 
shiper. Yet in New Testament times asceticism had been a rela¬ 
tively minor form of Christian authenticity. The major dimen¬ 
sion of individual alertness was expressed in the apocalyptic 
message: the stars will fall, the world will pass away, and the 

62 Tert., Praescr . 7; De Idol. 5; De Sped . 14 ff.; vs. substantia (Adv. Prax . 
25; 27), personalis (15), libertas arbitrii (Anic. 20) and lex (Adv. Jud . 2), 
dispungcre (Apol. 44-45) and convenire (Apol. 10). Origen's death in Eus., 
HA. VI.39.5. 
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Son of man will bring about a new heaven and a new earth. 63 
In this poetic imagery of the coming newness, there lived a 
vibrating existential intensity. Eschatology in its apocalyptic form 
was the poetry of expensive grace. Modern man tends to be 
shocked about the anthropomorphism of this language, but the 
word "close 0 said precisely what eschatology meant to convey: 
that the days were counted and that the Christian lived before a 
living God. 

The apocalyptic form of eschatology, the time-bound imagery 
of late Judaism, was already obsolete in the second century. The 
Montanists tried to recover it and to capture once more the 
primitive apocalyptic message with authentic vigor and spirit. 
They were not feigning, but it was too late. As their Catholic 
opponent soberly stated, the Montanists kept on living without 
the kingdom's having come. 64 Even though Montanism tried to 
translate the apocalyptic message by expecting the descent of the 
new Jerusalem in Pepuza, an attempt that was repeated through¬ 
out history from Joachim of Floris to the modern Adventists, 
the translation was not enough. It did not suffice simply to sub¬ 
stitute Pepuza for Jerusalem. 

The martyr was a genuine venturer in the search for what Bon- 
hoeffer called "expensive grace." 65 But the martyr could only 
exist under persecution, which even in the third century was in¬ 
terrupted by long spans of acquiescence. And the martyr was 
furthermore doomed to disappear because of the rise of penance 
and the priesthood. The ascetic movement came to the fore. 
Holy men began to leave the towns. The movement against the 
world was carried on by the Anchorite, that lonely individual 
out on the frontier of the desert. Here was the newest form 
in the search for charisma and real commitment—sometimes real 
and sometimes not—in solitude, in thirst and temptation, among 

08 Mark 13; I Thess. 5; Rom. 13:11-14; Acts 1:6-8; Did . 16. 

o* Epiph., Pan. 28.14.1 ff.; 49.1.3 ff.; Eus., HE. V.16.12; 16.19. 

05 Tert., Ad Mart . 3, for the charismatic theology of martyrdom. In the 
time of Cyprian this second century transformation of the primitive charisma 
(Hans von Campenhausen, Idee des Martyriums, pp. 90 ff.) began to be re¬ 
placed (Cypr., Ep. 18.2; 64.1 cf. Hugo Koch, Cyprianische Vntersuchungen, 
pp. 242 ff.). 
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caves and tombstones, until it finally was channeled into the 
walls of a monastery. In the desert, man found his brother.™ 
The monk carried the heritage of the Montanist and of the 
martyr. 

At the same time, the main stream of church life was in the 
process of losing exactly what the Anchorites sought. During the 
pacification of the church in the third century, and in conformity 
with Constantine’s profound change, Christianity lost one front 
after another in its battle with the world, experiencing instead 
an increasing identification with this world in politics, ethics, 
and art. 67 Constantinian Christianity must be seen as a parallel 
to the monastic movement, and vice-versa; while the latter found 
refuge in remote holiness and behind safe walls, the former 
experienced the first full-fledged secularization. With either re¬ 
jection or acceptance of the world, asceticism and secularization 
became the alternatives of faith. The monastic movement pro¬ 
duced distinguished spiritual leaders, such as Pachomius and 
Basil, and vital forms of communal life. The church under Con¬ 
stantine discovered for the first time the challenge of a public 
faith. But a separation had come about which pushed both the 
church and the world into positions from which it took them a 
thousand years to recover. 68 

The split, fortunately, was not a total one. Pachomius created 
a community of work and thereby flung back the ascetic move¬ 
ment onto the periphery of the world. This was already a poten¬ 
tial counter to the isolation of asceticism. 69 The witness against 
the world was dominated by discipline. Despite all secularization, 
the Christians after Constantine were met by the prophetic 
challenge of primitive Christianity. Basil of Caesarea fought a 

Apophth. Patr., Ant . 9; 19; 32. Orig., Horn . Luc . 11; Jer., Vit. Paul, 2. 
Ascetic life is not for the weak, Methodius said ( Symp . 1.1.11). The ascetic 
enjoyed the martyrs' visions (Apophth. Patr., Ant, 28; Ep. A mm, 8.5; cf. 
Athan., Fit. Ant. 8). 

67 Rudolf Hemegger, op. cit pp. 361 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Economic His¬ 
tory , pp. 473 ff. 

08 The synod of Gangra (Mansi, Coll . Cone., II, 1095) saw the danger 
and took issue with the ascetic dualism, which means with Athan., Vit . Ant. 
7, behind the eccentricities of Eustatius. 

80 Reg. Pack. 15; 32; 53 ff. (Hugo Koch, Quellen, pp. 89-102); Apophth. 
Patr., Ant, 9; Bas. Caes., Reg. Fus. Tract. 7. 
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bitter struggle with Modestus, the imperial prefect, and with 
Demosthenes, the vicar of Pontus. Ambrose met Symmachus. 
Out of such encounter arose, time and again, new life even 
within the secularized church . 70 In this partial separation of the 
secular world from asceticism, the theologian played the role 
of the mediator. From Athanasius on, the secular and the ascetic 
came together in the person of the bishop. The political career 
of Athanasius contradicted on all counts the monastic ideal 
which he adumbrated in the biography of Antony, and there 
was extremely little integration between the two anywhere in 
his public life or in his theology. In his person, in his friendship 
with Antony and his desire to acknowledge the validity of the 
hermit's concern, the ascetic and the secular found an incon¬ 
sistent meeting ground . 71 

The plurality of fronts between the gospel and the world re¬ 
mained throughout the change brought about by Constantine. 
The memory of apocalyptic images was strong enough to revive 
such notions as world cycles and the date of the eschaton. The 
synod of Elvira, hardly knowing what it did, raised the crucial 
issues between Christian language and secular forms. The Dona- 
tist controversy was a social and ecclesiastical battle, while Egypt 
fought about Christology. The front established at Elvira is also 
the front against Donatism, against Alexander, and against the 
Anchorites, even though every one of them had its own peculiar 
features and its own failures . 72 

70 Greg. Naz. f Or. 43.8 ff.; Bas. Caes., Ep. 237; 243; 248. Gerald F. Reilly, 
Imperium and Sacerdotium acc. to St. Basil the Great (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945), pp. 49 ff. Symm., Ep. 17-21; Rel. 3, cf. 
Kenneth M. Setton, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 

71 The “charisma of tears” (Athan., De Virg. 17) was in total contradic¬ 
tion to Athanasius* whole life as a bishop of Alexandria. The contradiction 
appears in his Ep. ad Drac., 7ff. What Athansius had was the “charisma 
of power.” 

72 The eschatology, even in peculiar aberrations, in Eusebius* Chronicle 
(Af.G. 19, 99ff., already in Julius Africanus, Af.G. 10, 63 ff.), and in 
Apophth. Patr., Mat. 12. The issue of Elvira, Can. 36 already in Tert., De 
Idol . 1 ff.; Just., Apol. 1.9; Arist., Apol. 13; Didasc. Syr. 18 and Orig., KJC. 
4.31. The whole material in Hugo Koch, Die altchristliche Bilderfrage nach 
den literarischen Quellen (Gottingen, 1917). 
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Not even the church under Constantine could leave the 
secularized Christian and the ascetic Christian apart 

4. The dilemma of the Christian attitude toward the world 
was the dilemma of the church. While we shall develop the issue 
of the unity of the church in the final chapter, we would like 
first to show the influence of the individual on the development 
of penance during this period. 

a) Several times in our research we have come across parallels 
between Christianity and Mithraism. Theological discussion 
has recently focused upon the Gnostic movement, spurred on by 
the spectacular discoveries of Chenoboskion. With the equally 
spectacular discoveries of oriental cults in the Roman empire, 
archaeology forces us to consider afresh the relation of Chris¬ 
tianity to the mystery cults and its distinction from them. 78 This 
especially applies to the third and fourth centuries when Gnos¬ 
ticism was still alive, but when Mithraism's dominance in the 
West is definitely established. We start, therefore, with initiation 
and deification in the third and fourth centuries. 

At first the story seems clear. Sociologically speaking, Christian¬ 
ity was a new religious body that entered the empire in its first 
century, attracting a growing number of people until it con¬ 
quered the rival cults and became the religion of Rome during 
its final hundred years. It achieved this success because it gave 
people a new identity, a new social connection, and a new im¬ 
petus for their lives. The movement from sect to church marked 
the decisive change from a minority group within the empire to 
a dominant body within its culture. Theologically, this was ex¬ 
pressed by the new covenant and the true Israel into which the 
Christian was called. The Christian church was the bride and 
body of Christ who had conquered Satan and brought about the 
recapitulation of man. In the body of Christ and in his covenant 
the Christian found salvation and eternal life. The liturgical 

78 When A. D. Nock (“Gnosticism,” Haro . Theol. Rev . LVII (1964), 273) 
in his last academic contribution concluded that there seemed to be no 
Gnostic movement but merely Gnostic individuals, he still did not answer 
the question from which community these people rose. This quest brings us 
immediately into the neighborhood of the mysteries. See Hans Jonas, Gnosis 
und spdtantiker Geist, XI, 57 ff. and 65 ff. 
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rite made salvation and eternal life real. In a magnificent bap¬ 
tismal ritual the neophyte went through successive stages and 
made various responses, and the Easter festival offered him a 
symbolic yet real participation in the resurrection and made an 
indelible impression upon him. 74 God became man so that man 
might become divine. 

The sequence we have outlined here paralleled and reiterated 
the mystery cults in many points. This holds true in regard to 
the basic line: 

Metanoia —Baptism—New Life—Resurrection 
which is, mutatis mutandis , the line we find in the Villa dei 
Misteri of Pompeii, in Dionysiac and Orphic cults, in Isis and 
Mithra: 

Instruction—Initiation—New Life—Immortality. 75 
The individual elements of the sequence parallel those of the 
mysteries: the turning away from old life by repentance; the 
secrecy of the cult from which the outsider was rigorously ex¬ 
cluded; the knowledge of the truth that gave the initiated security 
from the world; and the participation in immortality already here 
and now in the circle of the reborn (with a symbol of their own). 

It is not within the scope of our study to show where direct 
parallels lie and to which of the mystery cults they refer. In the 
overall sequence of salvation, Christianity appeared in the role 
of a mystery cult. Like all the other oriental cults streaming 
west to fill the needs of the jaded and hollow temenos , this new 
religion offered the security of an arcane sect, the elevating ex¬ 
perience of rebirth, and the guarantee of eternal life in the form 
of resurrection from the dead. 78 The archaeological evidence con- 

74 Hipp., Apost. Trad . 21-22; Apost. Const. VIII, Serapion of Thmuis 
(G. Wobbermin, Altchristliche liturgische Stiicke aus der Kirche Aegyptens, 
[Leipzig, 1898], pp. 4 ff.). Clem. Alex., Paed . 3.12 (101), etc. 

76 Franz Cumont, op . cit., pp. 155 ff.; Zoltan KAddr, op . cit., Maria Squar- 
dapino, op. cit., pp. 37 ff.; Amadeo Maiuri, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. Vilmos Wes- 
stezky. Die dgyptischen Kulte zur Romerzeit in Ungarn (Leipzig, 1961). 

70 Franz Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra, pp. 150 ff. We must be careful not 
to deny an ethical impact in the mysteries (cf. the Santa Prisca inscriptions; 
NUBILA PER RITUM DUCATIS TEMPORA CUNCTI—DULCIA SUNT 
FICATA AVIUM SED CURA GUBERNAT—PRIMUS ET HIC ARIES 
RESTRICTIUS ORDINE CURRIT (cf. Martin Vermaseren & C. C. Van 
Essen, op. cit., pp. 211, 206, 213). 
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firms this. As the Eastern sanctuaries in Ostia show, there was a 
desperate need for a new religious vitality, and Rome looked 
to the East for its source, to the dismay of her venerable gods. 
One of the cults was the Christian church. 

b) However, in the Christian church something quite different 
was present, and this is where its specific contribution to history 
lies. There was an element within Christianity that did not 
permit the church to be molded into a pure mystery cult, and in 
this refusal lay perhaps the most important aspect of patristic 
history. 

We must begin with an almost trite observation. The Christian 
and his message did not coincide. The message spoke of new life, 
or even of “deification," and the person baptized was called a 
new being. 77 But he was not! The redeemed did not differ from 
the unredeemed as you would expect from the language of the 
baptismal rite. Just look at the one hundred twenty years 
with which we are dealing. Christian bishops spoke about heretics 
so spitefully and with such hostility, and drove one another from 
their sees, that you ask quite simply, is this what recapitulation 
and deification mean? The indictment becomes worse if you 
consider how often the “orthodox" turned out to be “heretics” 
on other counts. But the Arian heretics were no more free from 
this charge than the followers of Athanasius or Origen. What an 
unbelievable chasm we find between the christological formulas 
of Nicaea and the Christian lives in the Nicene church. 78 And 
there was as much jealousy, power, and plain personal hate in 
fourth-century Christian Rome as there was in third-century 
pagan Rome. The result is uncomfortably clear: the real char- 

77 A than., De Inc. 54. Cf. Jules Gross, La divinisation du chritien d'aprds 
les p&res grecs (Paris, 19S8). A study on the symbolic trends in sacramental- 
ism by Wilhelm de Vries, Sakramentstheologie bei den Nestorianem (Roma, 
1947). 

78 Athanasius did not hesitate to slander Arius with filth and lies twenty 
years after his death ( Ep. de Mort . Ar., Hans Opitz, op. cit II.l, 178 ff.), 
and all “deification” did not basically alter the horrible lot of slaves (Cod. 
Theod. IX.9.1; 5.1; 12.2; Cod. Just . VI.1.4 and 1.6—despite Cod. Theod. 
11.25.1) and the servile status of the low class populace (Cod. Theod. V.9.1; 
cf. Ferdinand Lot, op. cit., pp. 107 ff.). 
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acter of the Christian and the proclamation of redemption did 
not agree, and initiation, baptism, theology, and ethics for all 
their beauty did not change this. To be sure, there must have 
been wonderful Christians throughout this period. There were 
wonderful heretics, Novatians as well as Montanists and Arians, 
living lives of discipline, mercy, and love. But so were pagans, 
neo-Platonists as well as Syriac initiates. 

The patristic church did not let this chasm continue without 
concern but was deeply bothered by it and looked at the dis¬ 
crepancy between faith and the faithful with anger and pain. 
Periodically an acid critique of the church was pronounced, 
either against individuals or against whole communities, a 
critique both of theology and of ethics. This criticism did not 
come from pagans but from the Christians themselves, Clement, 
Hermas, Montanus, the initiated, the secure, who were disturbed 
by the church. The protests could be indirect, as in the Montanist 
revival of apocalyptic urgency, or direct, as in the monastic call 
to penance. 79 Persecution, as we have seen, led to dissension on 
account of sanctification. It is essential for the history of the 
patristic church that bishop did not hesitate to stand against 
bishop, despite the terrible price of anathema and schism, for 
the sake of truth. This was not the heritage of the mysteries. 

This self-criticism of Christianity, complaining at the denial of 
the Christian message by the redeemed Christian, created the 
violent history of the church. In the clash between Callixtus 
and Hippolytus over the meaning of forgiveness, in the fanaticism 
and treason of Cyprian and his age, and in the Donatist mixture 
of hypocrisy and theology there was the vigorous self-examination 
of Christianity. We know how cheap polemic can become, and we 
know of the diabolic aspects in all such criticism. But the self¬ 
questioning of Christianity was there, and here it was no longer 
following the pattern of a mystery cult. In the history of the 
patristic age, the pattern was broken by a constant charismatic 

70 / Clem. 2.1 ff.; Herm., Vis . II.3.1 ff.; Epiph., Pan. 48.4.1; Iren., Adv. Haer . 
III. 11.9 (11.12); Apophth. Patr., Arsen . 2, Ephr. 3. From the beginning, the 
ethical critique was intertwined with a theological one (Ign„ Tral . 11 vs. 12; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.10 /46/). 
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upheaval, ethical or theological. It was for this reason that the 
history of the church was the history of discord. 

c) The presence of these two dimensions, self-judgment and 
the sequence of salvation, and their relation to each other, can be 
seen in the question of forgiveness. The Christian lived in a pure 
church, a holy church. Throughout their writings, the fathers 
used a vocabulary which spoke of the pure community of the 
redeemed, in a language that excluded sin and treason and 
centered exclusively on the newness of man within the body of 
believers. The prime expression of this view is found in Irenaeus 
of Lyons who reckons with growth and education but who does 
not have any thought about penance or second baptism. What 
appears in its purest form in Irenaeus can be detected throughout 
the whole patristic literature. 80 We see throughout the early 
church traces of an imagery about the church in which only the 
sequence of the mystery makes sense. 

But there was also a second dimension. As early as Hermas, 
Christians were looking for ways to deal with grave postbaptismal 
sins. By the beginning of the third century lines had already been 
drawn to distinguish more clearly degrees of sins and to make 
qualification possible with regard to the purity of the church. 81 
The reason for it is beyond question; the movement into the 
world meant contact; but there is no contact without mixture, 
and there is no mixture without impurity, compromise, and even 
betrayal both in speech and in action. The movement into the 
world brought along with it the sacraments, but as soon as the 
first contact was established, their purity was jeopardized. 

It is essential for an understanding of the pre-Nicene church 
that the texts be not forced into an artificial synthesis. Hermas 
and Irenaeus stood at opposite ends; their positions were com¬ 
bined in Origen who is as inconsistent here as in other matters. 82 

80 X have dealt with this issue in Irenaeus in my Lanpiage of Faith , pp. 
202 ft.; cf. Gustav Wingren, Man and the Incarnation (Philadelphia: Muhlen¬ 
berg, 1959), pp. 160 (f. Novatian, De Trin. 10.55; Athan., De Inc . 54. 

8l Tert., De Pen . 7 (Bernhard Poschmann, Paenitentia Secunda [Bonn, 
1940], pp. 284 ff. and Joseph Grotz, Die Entwicklung des Bnsstufenzvesens in 
der vomicdnischen Kirche [Freiburg i.Br., 1955], pp. 343 ff.). 

88 P£. 28 against K.K. 3.50-51 and Comm. Matt. 13.31; the two cannot be 
harmonized (against E. F. Latko, Origen*s Concept of Penance [Quebec, 1949], 
p. 152). 
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And the argument between Hippolytus and Callixtus was one 
about the whole relation of Christian purity and worldliness. 88 
Instead of producing some artificial harmony we should under¬ 
stand all these differences in that typical pre-Nicene fluctuation 
of principles, i.e., in the local and temporal individuality of per¬ 
sons and congregations. If scholars argue so much about the 
specific pieces as they assemble the mosaic of the evolution, it is 
an expression of exactly that ambiguity. We cannot expect dogma 
where there was effervescent life. 84 

We can show the dynamic character of forgiveness and salva¬ 
tion in the ante-Nicene age by phrasing it differently. The early 
Christian lived simultaneously in three types of communities, all 
of them interlocking with one another. There were: (1) the 
church against the world, seeing itself as the called-out body of 
believers; (2) the church in the world, spread into and growing 
within Roman cities; (3) the world itself, a secular community. 
Just as the church was never merely one but always both, so 
the individual Christians could never live merely in any two of 
them but had to live in all three. No matter which one was 
emphasized, the other partners were present. There was a 

83 Hipp. Ref. IX.12.20 ff.; cf. A. Hamel, op. cit., pp. 77 ff. and Joseph 
Grotz, op. cit., pp. 392 ff. 

84 The attempts to read later discipline back into the pre-Nicene church 
(P. Galtier, L'eglise et la remission des pichts [Paris, 1932], pp. 277 ff.) had 
to be met critically (R. C. Mortimer, The Origins of Private Penance in the 
Western Church [Oxford: Clarendon, 1939], pp. 54 ff.). In the dispute on the 
origins of penance one should consider: a) the lack of clear overall documen¬ 
tation in the pre-Cyprianic period; b) the inconsistent attitudes in individuals 
(Cypr., De Laps. 17 vs. Ad Fort. 4); c) the differences between individuals, as 
for instance Tertullian and Origen (see Karl Rahner, “La doctrine d'Origfcne 
sur la penitence,” Rev. de sc. rel. XXXVII [1950], 47 ff.; 252ff.; 422 ff.); 
d) the differences between different types of churches (Tert., De Pud . 3 ff. vs. 
Cypr., Ad. Fort. 4; cf. Karl Rahner, “Zur Theologie der Busse bei Tertullian," 
Festschr. K. Adam [1952], pp. 141 ff.), from which there arose basic differ¬ 
ences between East and West (cf. Meinhold, “Busswesen,” R.G.G. I, col. 
1546-47); and, above all, e) the differences between statements on repentance 
and sin, and what in reality was the state of affairs (see Hennas, Vis. Ill vs. 
Mand. IV vs. Sim. VIII-IX). Texts on discipline say what should happen 
but not what did happen; had Nicaea, Can. 11 really been enforced few 
people would have been left; that it was immediately qualified by Can. 12 
shows how Can. 11 must be readl 
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struggle between the first and the second, just as there was be¬ 
tween the second and the third. In this dual struggle lay the dual 
nature of the church, with its proclamation of purity and the 
critique which purity furnished. From here we understand the 
difference between the sequence of salvation and its contradiction. 

The fourth century changed this duality to a certain degree. 
The second and third types of community tended to be identified; 
the worldly church became the world, or vice-versa. Here lies the 
improper relation between church and culture since Constantine, 
or rather since Theodosius. This destroyed the vitality of the 
ante-Nicene church and its openness during the second and third 
centuries in regard to penitential issues. The positions were 
hardened into Novatian-Donatist lines on one side, and into 
the Catholic attitude on the other. The hardening was never 
complete. Despite the flags they flew, the Donatists were the 
Catholics of Numidia, and the Catholics had remarkable signs 
of Donatist discipline. 85 

The early Christian did not live in a pure church. There never 
was such a thing. He lived instead in a church that promised 
him purity and sent him into the world. 

d) The tension between life and faith brought about symptom¬ 
atic forms of escape, and solutions which are felt to this very 
day. A first attempt was to push the newness of faith into the life 
beyond. A heavenly reward will come; in heaven there will be 
rest and peace; and all that is in turmoil here will be solved 
there. Such hope was strengthened by sacramental symbolism 
in which the sacramental mystery would confer already here on 
earth the invisible reality of immortality. Inscriptions show us 
how much there was of this sort of thinking in Christianity 
during the third and fourth centuries. 88 This invisible presence 
of immortality was, again, actually the hope of the mystery cult 
solving the riddles of life by a transcendental promise that 
could not be controlled. It is all the more significant, then, that 

85 Donatism had the contradictions of ethics (astute observations in 
W. H. C. Frend, Don. Ch., pp. 141 ff.) and Catholicism had the monastic 
individual [iET&voicc (Max. Conf., Scholia Af.G. 4.544; Hugo Koch, Quellen , 
p.137). 

8 ®Damasus, Epigr . 20, 23, and 27. AJE.C.W., pp. 53 ff. 
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this escape into heavenly comfort did not hinder Christianity 
in its search for purity and holiness. There was an abyss between 
individualistic paganism with its funeral customs, and the 
momentous Catholic and Donatist struggles with the reality 
of sin; and it is from this standpoint alone that one should be 
wary of the mistake of viewing patristic Christianity in the light 
of the catacombs of Rome and their religiosity. 

The second attempt was the Gnostic escape. Salvation is 
knowledge, and when salvation is thus defined, the ethical 
dilemma can be ignored or at least left to the mercy of God or the 
individual. We must be cautious not to accuse the Gnostics of 
denying ethics. The Gospel of Truth alone is ample proof how 
unfair such accusation is. But for the Gnostic, the intellectual, 
mystic, believing ascent in the act of “knowing” could set ethics 
aside as a criterion of eternal life. 87 When salvation is knowledge, 
a given knowledge, then the dilemma of unethical man and un¬ 
redeemed community does not bother the believer too much. 

The third attempt, again of great importance for the church's 
history, lay in separating believers by differentiating between the 
stronger and the weaker. This was the achievement of the ascetic 
and monastic movements. Because one cannot ask the same de¬ 
gree of sanctification from all, there is a “perfect life” contrasted 
with a less faultless one. This “staging” of believers did produce 
individual ascetics during the third and fourth centuries, from 
Origen to Basil, but it did not solve the discrepancy. For in the 
last analysis it substituted moral discipline for salvation and left 
the communio sanctorum in a state of pitiful mediocrity. Worst 
of all, the monastic state was made attractive by the promise of 
rewards. 88 

The early church chose a fourth way, and it is this fourth 
way which became of great importance in the century of Con¬ 
stantine, namely, the development of penance. From the second 
century to the fourth, the church had attempted to come to grips 
with the contradiction of faith and life by establishing something 

87 Evang. Ver. 34.28 ff. and 42.39 ff., together with 36.17 ff. and 41.4 ff. 

88 Cypr., De Hab. Virg. 3; Meth., Symp. 1.1.10*5.28; Orig., Comm. Matt. 
Ser. 12.24 (Walter Volker, op. cit. f pp. 44 ff.); Athan., Epist. Ad Amun. Mon. 
M.G. XXVI col. 1173, cf. De Virg. 14); Aphraat, Dem. 6.8 and 6.19. 
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like a “second repentance." This was achieved by distinguishing 
types of sin, by separating excommunication from repentance, by 
augmenting the power of the priesthood in dealing with fallen 
individuals, and finally by establishing clear stages through 
which the fallen Christian could be restored to communion. 
Scholars disagree as to the exact development of this penitential 
system, but their disagreements are rooted in the history itself. 
The evolution was not consistent and linear. Rather there were 
different trends all evolving around the one crucial problem, the 
contradiction between life and language. And for two centuries 
the disposition to establish penance was held back by tendencies 
maintaining primitive Christian repentance. But the outcome 
was beyond doubt. By the fourth century, penance was established 
as an attempt to reconcile the contradictions of life. 89 

The penitential system of the fourth century stands to this 
day as a major attempt to cope with the tension between the 
sequence of salvation and the denial of this sequence by Chris¬ 
tian man. It was bought with a high price—no major establish¬ 
ment in the life of Christianity was ever bought cheaply. It 
created a fatal distinction between mortal and venial sins, as if 
the hatred of orthodox bishops toward heretics were a lesser 
sin than apostasy and murder. 90 It gave the bishop and priest 
immense power over the individual, thus anticipating the po¬ 
litical domination of man by the church in the middle ages. 
But, above all, it did not escape the basic dilemma for which it 
was created in the first place: penance could not eradicate the 
abuse of faith, and emperors as well as bishops enjoyed the ab¬ 
sence of grace by means of the security provided by penance. 
Thus the penitential system became as meaningless as what it 
tried to mend. The replacement of public by private penance 
was the first major step toward its invalidation. 

Such were the four patristic attempts to resolve the dilemma 
between Christian faith and Christian life. They existed side by 
side and to this day make an impact on the lives of churches 
as important experiments of faith. Every one of them requires 

89 Joseph Grotz, op, cit,, pp. 400 ft 

90 Tert., De Pud . 2 ft 
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to be taken seriously, even though every one is at variance with 
the three others. When Augustine began to think about the 
doctrine of grace he cut through all four and made them relative. 
The contradiction between the message and the daily life of man 
has no solution. But what mattered above all was that Chris¬ 
tianity refused to be satisfied with the ritual of salvation. What¬ 
ever the results were at any given time, the message created a 
history of conflict. 

In this essay we have seen the Christian of antiquity. 
Whether his days were anchored in the narthex of the church 
or at the mensa before the apse, he lived in the dual current of 
faith, at once penetrating and opposing the world, and in the 
contradiction of the community, between words that were 
promised and words that were patent. Here was an exalted 
symbolism of salvation, sacrament, and love; there was a selfish 
community accepting the favors of the emperor and slandering 
with factious brutality the brethren with whom she was at 
variance. The Christian lived in the church, and he lived in the 
world. As he lived in the former he found himself in both a 
communion of traitors and a communion of hope. Most of the 
time it was hard to tell where the dividing line lay. 

In her terminology the church contained the tension. She was 
the house of God, Origen had said. 91 But in how many ways 
could this be phrasedl She was the body of Christ, but she was 
also his bride; she was the mother, and the ark, and the dove. 
For any linguistic analysis the incongruities behind such images 
are appalling. However, the images conveyed nothing else but 
the church as it was, a communio permixta of purity and treason, 
a wrestling ground of defeat and joy. 

Of course, the Christian was not always aware of this. Long 
spans of self-illusion sated him with honor and success. The 
church stood as pagan temples had stood for thousands of years, 
a symbol of divine blessing which any culture needed for times of 
trouble, with the sacrament offering eternal life. But the secure 
ritual was broken, time and again. In the church he loved so 

91 Orig., Comm . Joh. 28.4/29/; Cypr., Ep, 69.5; Firm, of Caes. in Cypr., Ep. 
75.1. 
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much, the Christian had to endure the antagonism of heresy 
and the verdict passed on his deeds. Whether he liked it or not, 
Christianity loaded him with a turmoil of thought, of remorse, 
and of need for decision. Once the presence of a communio 
permixta is felt, all safety is gone. And what was worse, the cer¬ 
tainties of faith turned into new questions, and the heretics 
worshiping in his town were not without their saints. 

He was forced to search for contacts and for fronts. If the 
fronts with the world were eliminated, either the world would 
have triumphed or the kingdom of God would have arrived. 
But without contact, the world as well as the monastery would 
literally go to hell. Contact was speech, front was dialogue; con¬ 
tact was incarnation and front was suffering. The relation be¬ 
tween contact and front was constantly changing, even in indi¬ 
viduals themselves such as Tertullian and Athanasius. And 
the fronts changed even during the writing of a single pamphlet. 
Because of the ever changing multiplicity of fronts, in clothes, 
speech, politics, and art, in business and liturgy, in purity of 
thought and in the risk of deed, there was no consistent solution 
to the problem of Christ and culture. 

Fronts became obsolete. As in the slander of the Gnostics by 
Epiphanius, traditional fronts were maintained artificially for 
centuries after they had lost their vitality. But there was also a 
search for the creative front and for the creative contact. This 
search had to be constantly renewed because words became 
archaic overnight and formulas sterile. The easy solution was 
the great temptation, while costly witness could only be given 
by the grace of God. Where does faith differ from the world 
and where can it be lived? The whole search for creative front 
and creative contact was in a fascinating movement of thought, 
deed, and form. 

The search for the front was the search for discipline. There 
are various forms of discipline and they were all to be found in 
the early church: the discipline of thought, the discipline of 
form, the discipline of community life, and the discipline of 
worship. One could write the story of the early church from all 
four of these aspects. In the history of asceticism, there was a 
gradual confusion of discipline with dualism, the separation 
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of man, characteristic of late antiquity, into mind and sex. 
Dualism was no longer discipline but denial, and this denial 
became the terrible mortgage of medieval Christianity. 

Sometimes the early Christian was an unreconstructed pagan 
with formulas on his lips that were far from his mind. Sometimes 
he showed streaks of authentic faith. It might happen that the 
freedom of the charisma came over him. But even in that last 
case, the charisma was never pure. He was Paul but he was also 
Thomas. He was Peter and Nicodemus. He was the woman before 
Jesus in the temple. He was one of the Romans passing by Jesus 
on the cross and wondering. And he was Ananias and Judas and 
the Jewish crowd yelling before Pontius Pilate. The early Chris¬ 
tian was man, man as he was before Jesus Christ. 

We can well understand why in the heart of man as he was in 
antiquity there was a deep longing for the Mithraic mysteries 
in the name of Christ, i.e., for purification, ritual, security, and 
the full promise of eternal life. In her political and psychological 
wisdom, the church offered this to him. But the church also 
offered him something else, charisma instead of initiation, and in 
this offer Christianity became the dynamism in the closing cen¬ 
turies of ancient civilization. 
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Shortly after the persecution by the Emperor Decius, Rome 
endured its desolating schism and forfeited the Novatian church. 
North Africa escaped, by the skin of its teeth, from enduring 
the same fate, but fifty years later the churches of Carthage and 
Numidia broke apart. Egypt was sundered in the midst of the 
Diocletian persecution; and the council of Nicaea did not heal 
the rifts in the Christian church, it merely anathematized and 
excluded. For the rest of patristic history schisms did not cease 
until finally entire churches in Egypt, Syria, and Numidia were 
lost to Catholicism. 

Ecclesia una est, the church is one, said Cyprian of Carthage. 1 
In our last chapter we must examine his claim in regard to the 
patristic church before and after Nicaea. Wherein did this unity 
lie and wherein did it not lie? The problem found two historical 
formulations in “unity” as it was conceived by Cyprian and Con¬ 
stantine. 

1. We approach the problem from certain cultural factors 
that seem at first sight peripheral to the theological problem 
proper. The unity of the church was a problem of the reality 
of the church and not merely of her ecclesiology. 

a) This is seen to be the case as we study the geography of the 
church. Christianity was bom into the Mediterranean basin. 
From the earliest times, expansion followed the shores and sea¬ 
ways of the Mediterranean, pursuing, thereby, a path toward 
a natural unity of life. The countries with extensive Christian 

1 Cypr., De Unit 1. 
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populations during the second and third centuries circled the 
shores of this sea, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor in the East, 
Carthage, southern Spain, and Rome in the West. 2 This geo¬ 
graphical expansion of the church was of pivotal importance 
for the unity of ancient Christianity, i.e., both for the concrete 
problems of unity as well as for the theological evaluations of 
these problems. Christianity was not bom into the geographical 
complexity of the European continent nor in the plains of North 
America—it was created around a long and narrow sea spanning 
from the Orient to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This Mediterranean geography gave early Christianity its re¬ 
markable facilities for worldwide communication. The theme 
is outlined in the spectacular floor mosaics of the commercial 
embassies in Ostia. In this chamber of commerce of the ancient 
world we find the legations of Sabrata in Libya, of Carthage in 
North Africa, of Alexandria in Egypt, and of Narbonne in Gaul. 8 
This specimen of trade in the ancient world demonstrates the 
geographical potential of oneness in early Christianity. The 
great centers of the early church were often seaports and com¬ 
mercial centers around the Mediterranean basin—Carthage, 
Alexandria, Ephesus, Antioch. With the foundation of Constan¬ 
tinople as the new capital, another powerful see connected by 
waterways was brought into the Christian orbit and finally 
shared with Rome the rule over the entire Mediterranean church, 
at least as far as the subservient churches were concerned. It was 
the sea and the life around it that gave Christianity its first 
sphere and occasion for unity. 

But it was also from geographical considerations that some¬ 
thing other than unity appeared. One of the mosaics of Ostia 
shows the shipping embassy of Carthage, reminding us how 
natural it was for traffic to flow between the port of Rome and 
the shores of Africa. Behind North Africa, however, was the 

a A.E.C.W. maps 2-5. The percentages are quite hypothetical, of course, 
esp. in map 2. 

8 Giovanni Beccatti, Scavi di Ostia IV, I: I Mosaici (Roma, 1961), 64 ff.; 
Adolf von Hamack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 1924), I, 379 ff.; Glanville Downey, 
Ancient Antioch (Princeton: University Press, 1958), pp. 89 ff.; Joseph Vogt, 
Rom und Karthago, ein Gemeinschaftswerk (Leipzig, 1943). 
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land of Numidia, full of Roman colonists with their typical 
villas. But Numidia did not lie on the shores of Mediterranean 
life. There was a rather difficult and lengthy access from the 
main harbor of North Africa. This geographical difference was 
pertinent to the problem of unity in the Christian church. Car¬ 
thage was drawn into the pulse of Mediterranean development 
through its commercial populace and its intelligentsia, while 
Numidia was pushed into provincial isolation, a fact which 
explains the forceful independence as well as the insular pride 
of Numidian Christianity. 4 In a.d. 314, when the council of 
Arles, as a matter of course, took the side of Carthage against 
Numidia, it was not merely due to Constantine’s pressure (which 
was not as direct as in Nicaea) but to the fact that Carthage be¬ 
longed to the mainstream of Mediterranean culture while 
Numidia was on the outskirts. It mattered where a church was 
located. 

What held true for North Africa and Numidia was symptom¬ 
atic for the overall geography of the church. It is revealing to look 
at a historical map and study the connection between the geo¬ 
graphical location of a church and its relation to, or inde¬ 
pendence from, the mainstream of the church’s evolution. There 
was what one may call an inner circle that maintained and 
proffered the mainstream of patristic Christianity, encircling 
the Mediterranean Sea from Rome to Constantinople to Alex¬ 
andria, with episcopates that carried much more weight in the 
evolution of the churches than Cirta or Trfeves or Nisibis. The 
Montanists of Asia Minor’s hinterland never had the chance 
that the churches of Ephesus or Antioch had. Symptomatic for 
the independence of the outer circle are the canons of Gangra 
in Paphlagonia or of Elvira, conceived in provinces removed 
from the geographical centers of the eastern Mediterranean. 5 

4 Aug., C. Cresc . HI.27.30; Brev. Coll. III.13.25; Pass. Sand. Scil. 2ff.; 
Aug., C. Fulg. 26. W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., pp. 48 ff., and the differences be¬ 
tween countryside and city, B. H. Warmington, The North African Provinces 
from Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest (Cambridge: University Press, 
1954), pp. 27 ff. and 55 ff. 

® Phrygia (Eus., HJS. II.25.6; V.3.4), Numidia (Arles, Can . 13-14) , Elvira 
(as in Can. 36), Eastern Syria (Bardaisan, Book of Laws r, Patr. Syr. 11.607), 
Gangra (Can. 1 ff.). Cf. also art "Edessa” by E. Kirsten, RA.C. IV, 568 ff. 
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The hinterland behind the commercial metropolises was always 
more archaic and thus found it difficult either to share in, or 
contribute to, the rapid current of patristic thought and disci¬ 
pline. 

However, the unity of the inner circle over against the archaic 
and provincial character of the periphery was only a limited 
one. Even in the third century the great controversies were not 
merely between Carthage and Numidia but between Carthage 
and Rome or Rome and Antioch. In the Arian dispute the lead¬ 
ing centers within the inner circle that clashed were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And the following century saw the theological 
rivalry of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome . 6 
Therefore, the geographical center maintained at best a relative 
unity, being equally responsible for the sharpest discord in the 
early church. The controversy between Antioch and Alexandria 
was infinitely more tense than that between Numidia and 
Northern Gaul during the council of Arles. The geographical 
location of the center churches that made possible a relative 
unity of exchange was equally responsible for the discordant 
evolution of faith and, thus, impaired the overall unity of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

At the same time, there were churches outside the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, numerically not important yet of great bearing 
on the future of Christianity—churches far beyond the borders 
of the empire, from Ethiopia to India and, shortly afterwards, 
to Ireland. In the present context it does not matter when we 
date the origins of these churches. Research is often made 
difficult because of legends and the absence of historical informa¬ 
tion . 7 It is enough to know that by the fourth century there were 

6 Carthage vs. Rome in Cypr., Ep. 8-9; 20 ff.; 27 ff.; 45 ff.; 53 fT.; Rome 
struggling with Alexandria in Athan., De Sent. Dion, 18; Alexandria struggling 
with Caesarea in Eus., H.E. VI.19.16 ff. The power play of centers existed 
from the outset in the Arian controversy, Urk. 2. Nicomedia vs. Alexandria. 

7 The History of Msliiha-Zkha, ed. Alphonse Mingana (Paris, 1908); J. B. 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientate (Paris, 1902); and A. Mingana, The Early 
Spread of Christianity in Central Asia and the Far East, a New Document 
(Manchester: University Press, 1925), pp. 24 ff. On India, Arabia, and 
Ethiopia, cf. Adolf von Harnack, op. cit., pp. 698 ff., 729; on Persia and 
Armenia, cf. Grecnslade, op. cit., pp. 62 ff., Harnack, op. cit., pp. 750 ff., and 
G. Klinge, “Armenia,” RA.C. I, 683 ff. 
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churches beyond the Eastern borders of the Mediterranean 
unity, geographically far removed and yet part of patristic Chris¬ 
tianity. Because of their separation they were not in the main¬ 
stream of history, and yet it would be a crime against the mis¬ 
sionary dynamic of faith to exclude these remote segments of 
the church from her unity. 

The geographical variations between centers and periphery 
and between Mediterranean Christianity and the distant churches 
pose the first question of unity. What was the unity of the 
church? There was a broad and loose unity of the Christian 
movement insofar as it grew from a great sea and extended west¬ 
ward to the British Isles and eastward to India and Ethiopia. 
Its heartland was along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
On the periphery this unity was rather superficial. Christians 
from Upper Egypt, Northern Gaul, and Eastern Syria, if not 
forced into precision, would have had an emotional sense of 
unity; yet measured by the requirements of Nicaea, this was 
exactly not the unity of the church, for if the only possible 
doctrine of the trinity was that propounded at Nicaea, then the 
majority of the churches on the periphery would have fallen 
by the wayside, not merely with respect to the pre-Nicene age 
but also to its aftermath. 8 Within the geographical circle 
itself the churches were anything but united, and a hundred 
years after Nicaea the cleavage among the seaports was at its 
worst. What then was a “unity”? 

b) The geographical factors led to the political ones. Chris¬ 
tianity was bom into the amazing unity of the Roman Empire, 
with cities connected by the most remarkable highway system 
in the ancient world, with an interchange of post and freight 
over roads whose beds have in part survived to this day.® Only 
a few hundred years before Paul, during the time of Mithridates, 

8 Cf. the modalistic tendencies of the Libyan church, Eus., HjE. VH.6, in 
Adolf von Harnack, op. cit., p. 729. 

® Visitors to Rome included Mardon from Pontus (Hipp., Ref . VII.28.1), 
Cerdon from Syria (Iren., Adv. Haer , I 27.1 /24/), and Valentinus the 
Egyptian (III.4.2). Martin Perdval Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Com - 
merce of the Roman Empire (Cambridge: University Press, 1924), and Atlas 
of the Classical World, ed. Van der Heyden and Schullard (London: Nelson, 
1960), maps 51-55. 
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such a worldwide unity, enabling safe transport and the exchange 
of mail with far provinces, would have been unthinkable. That 
Spain was connected with Northern Gaul and Thrace with 
Egypt gave the Christian bishops the possibility of writing and 
even meeting, and this meant the chance of unity. The Christian 
churches stood on these highways, and without such technical 
achievement one could not imagine the expansion and turmoil 
of the early church. The straight roads, taking the post carts 
over thousands of miles, were the gift of Rome's genius to the 
church. 

When you walked through the Forum of Rome to the Golden 
Milestone beside the archaic temple of Vulcanal, you were in 
the middle of the world. You passed by the inscription from 
Cilicia or by craftsmen's shops from Etruria; you admired the 
triumphs over Persia and Jerusalem; and you felt secure and safe 
by the Vestal Virgins' eternal flame. Here was a feeling of world¬ 
wide unity, and this was just what Rome gave to the ancient 
world, a consciousness of unity never before possessed to such 
a degree. The empire of the Divus Augustus had been the 
miracle of a political unification achieved by one tour de force 
after another, military as well as political. 10 Christianity grew 
up in this world span between Hadrian's Wall and the desert of 
Arabia and began to be aware of this political unity. This 
enormous unit of the empire transmitted its aspirations for unity 
to the church itself. The church became one like Rome, branch¬ 
ing out in many limbs just as Rome had branched out among its 
subjugated cultures with their vast numbers. The unity of the 
church followed the unity of the empire. The idea of a branching 
tree came naturally to Cyprian, and contributions from one city 
to another marked a consciousness of world-wide unity. 11 One 
cannot imagine the unity of the church, as it developed in the 
patristic age, outside the Roman world. 

The Christian church immediately ran into two problems as it 
began to feel and to express the “Augustan gospel" about the 

10 Virg. Eel. 4.11; Hor., Carm , Saec. 1 ff.; Res Gest. Div. Aug. 1 ff. Joseph 
Vogt, Or bis Romanus (Tubingen, 1929). The bodily unity in Liv., Hist . 
2.32; Sext. Emp. t Adv . Astr . 44, and Marc. Aur., Med. 2.1. 

11 Cypr., De Unit . 5; Eus., HJL. IV.23.9-10; cf. I Cor. 16:1-4. 
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new oneness of the ancient world. In the first place, although 
Roman unity had been achieved with pragmatic wisdom, it was 
tenable only by force, and the cauldrons which were incessantly 
boiling beneath the seemingly happy surface could be confined 
and kept from spilling over only by a tough military supervision. 
The tetrarchy of Diocletian recovered unity by having four 
separate dictators extinguish the fires of rebellion simultane¬ 
ously. 12 Despite Rome’s political intuition, unity ultimately 
rested on the vigor of the legions. When the political aspect of 
unity was transmitted to the church, it was immediately clear 
that such unity was not feasible without the imperial autocracy. 
What happened to the unity of the Imperium if it was no longer 
backed by an alert castrum to which a bishop could appeal in case 
of mutiny? In contrast to the imagery of the “body,” i.e., an 
organic and multiple unity under Christ as head, the unity of 
Rome was not organic but enforced. 

This issue can be studied in the problem of the episcopal 
office. Just as Rome had achieved rule of the world through its 
civitates and provinces, as a city culture, the early church de¬ 
veloped its episcopos as the ruler of the civitas —which makes 
the bishop of the early church quite different from the medieval 
and modem bishop. And just as Rome had centered its powers 
in the large capitals of dioceses and provinces, the church as¬ 
similated the metropolitan structure of authority. 12 The unity 
of the Roman administration under the central rule of Rome, 
and then of Nicomedia and Constantinople, helped to pattern 
the unity of the episcopal hierarchy. But this assimilation of the 
political pyramid had its limitations. The church did not copy 
the hierarchical system of designating provincial leaders but 
elected bishops and metropolitan rulers, thus adopting a pro¬ 
cedure that was due much more to the ancient assemblies than 
to imperial practice. But precisely here lay the stumbling block 
to the adaptation of the full unity of the empire, and the splits 

18 W. Ensslin, “The Reforms of Diocletian,” Cambr. Anc, Hist,, XII, 396 ff. 

18 Joseph Vogt, art, cit,, p. 342 (on the adaptation of imperial forms at 
Nicaea). Hans von Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht 
in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Tubingen, 1953), p. 301. See Nicaea, 
Can, 4-5; Antioch, 341, Can, 9-11; Sard., Can, 6 and 16. 
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in North Africa as well as all the schisms and heresies down 
to the exit of monophysite and Nestorian Christianity proved 
that this pattern of election could not produce that unity which 
Rome and Constantinople were able to maintain so easily 
merely by appointing and evicting its provincial rulers. 

The second problem was related to the first. In the pre-Nicene 
church there was what one may call an indirect political in¬ 
fluence. Victor, Callixtus, and Stephen imitated Roman authority 
by giving orders to the provinces—or at least trying to do so, 
though without success—but they had no backing from secular 
authority. 14 The Roman church in this time did not dream of 
becoming the hierarchical ruler of Western Christianity and the 
heir to the imperator. But under Constantine, the councils of 
the church were forced to play a role of unity at all costs. Later 
on, with Christianity the accepted religion and with paganism 
as public enemy No. 1, this direct political pressure was en¬ 
hanced. The unity demanded was that of an oriental state under 
the heavenly monarch. The step from the pre-Nicene to the post- 
Nicene church was the step toward direct political interference 
from an indirect assimilation of certain political emotions, 
philosophies, and practices. 15 The church had to be one. 

But just as this direct political pressure—military, economic, 
and social—was rising, the unity of the church experienced its 
worst splits: the Donatist schism and the Arian controversy. It is 
symptomatic for the problem of unity in the Christian church 
that imperial pressure for unity created fanatical schisms and 
that this situation was repeated for the next two hundred years. 
There was a difference in absorbing the emotional appeal of a 
cosmic Rome with its positive advantages of administration, 
communication, language, and culture, and in being used, or 
abused, for the purpose of Roman unity. The first was partly 

14 Victor of Rome (Eus., HE. V.23 ff. and 28.6 ff., against whom Irenaeus 
spoke up (HE. V.23.3 and 24.11 ff.), Callixtus (Hipp., Ref. IX.12.20ff.) and 
Stephen (Cypr., Ep. 69 and 75) were the first to play with Roman might. 
Cf. G. La Piana, "The Roman Church at the End of the Second Century," 
Haw. Theol. Rev. XVIII (1925), 201 ff. 

15 Already under Aurelian (Eus., HE. VII.30.19ff. against Paul of 
Samosata) direct political influence was exerted; Constantine’s policy fell 
on fertile grounds (HE. X.5.15-17; X.6.1-5). 
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possible, bringing forth the relative unity of the pre-Nicene 
church. The second failed in many parts of the Christian world, 
and where it did succeed, its success was a Pyrrhic victory. It was 
not the church which won but the emperor of Byzantium. We 
must give credit to the fanaticism of the medieval popes for trying 
to reverse the change that came about under Constantine. 

This difference between indirect and direct political influence 
for unity had one further result. Ever since the second century 
the position of Rome as the center of the world began to col¬ 
lapse. The splendid ruins of Hadrian are a monument to the 
bankruptcy of the Roman genius. The third century increasingly 
lost its Augustan unity under the goddess Roma, until finally 
Diocletian ruled from Nicomedia and Constantine built his 
new capital. Just as violent national ideology has always been a 
sign for latent national decay, the weaker the city of Rome be¬ 
came, the more the ideology grew, and people began to write 
poetry about “Roma Eterna." 16 Yet the “New Rome” at the 
same time propagated the dream of unity and, in a limited way, 
succeeded. However, Christianity thereby identified itself with 
two trends, both groping for the unity of the world and of the 
church: in one case the Byzantine rule with the heritage of Rome 
that was actually the new oriental monarchy of Diocletian and 
Constantine, and in the other the ideology of the Eternal Rome 
that had replaced the thousand-year-old city in actual political 
significance. The quest for unity separated into two diverging 
streams, which did not further unity at all but heralded the final 
split into Eastern and Western Christianity.!? The political as¬ 
similation of the Roman unity by the church jeopardized the 
unity of the church. 

c) We turn now to the socio-economic aspect. The pre-Nicene 
church contained a remarkable cross section of social strata. 
The romantic picture of a religion of slaves conquering the em¬ 
pire must definitely be modified. To be sure, the inscriptions in 

” Charles N. Cochrane, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. and Franz Georg Maier, Augustin 
und das antike Rom (Stuttgart, 1955), pp. 43 ff. 

17 A good example is Campenhausen’s analysis of Origen (op. cit, pp. 
262 ff.) vs. Cyprian (pp. 292 ff.), from which we learn a great deal about 
the different developments in the East and West (pp. 323 ff.). 
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the catacombs show us a good many Christians who were mem¬ 
bers of the lower social classes (to which Bishop Callixtus also 
belonged), and one of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne was a 
slave girl, Blandina, tortured to death in a.d. 177 together with 
her mistress. 18 But North-African Christianity had educated 
men, Cyprian and Tertullian, and aristocratic women, Perpetua 
and Crispina. There was a large class of intelligentsia in Egypt, 
beginning with Pantaenus and Clement, and the same held true 
of Antioch and, later, Cappadocia. Even though the income of 
Paul of Samosata and the wealth of Ambrose, who paid for 
Origen's work, were exceptions (as was the “divine” mistress of 
Caracalla), the church did reach into their circles. 19 And despite 
the prohibition of military service, there were Christians even in 
the army. Seldom again was Christianity to cut through social 
categories as it did in the pre-Constantinian period, although 
one must reckon with the fact that different churches contained 
different strata. 20 

For the unity of the church, these social levels within Chris¬ 
tianity had certain definite assets. Just as Pausanias had written 
the “Blue Guide” of antiquity, Aberkios of Hieropolis traveled 
and saw the Roman world, as we can read on his famous tomb¬ 
stone inscription. Origen also traveled through the East; a cen¬ 
tury later aristocratic youths from Cappadocia were educated 
in Athens; and ever since Aquila and Priscilla Christian mer¬ 
chants traveled through the empire. 21 This meant that an intel- 

18 Eus., H.E. V.l.17-18, and Hipp. Ref . IX.12.1. The absence of slaves in 
Christian inscriptions in; Iiro Kajanto, Onomastic Studies in the Early 
Christian Inscriptions of Rome and Carthage (Helsinki, 1963), pp. 6 ff. 

l ® Clem. Alex., Paed. 3.5 and 3.11; Act. Sand . Perp. et Fel . 18 ff.; Eus., H.E. 
IV.11.8; V.lO.lff.; V.ll; VI.18.1 ff.; Tert., Apol. 7 ff.; Jer., De Vir . IU. 67 (on 
Cyprian); Eus., H.E. VI.23.1-2 (on Ambrose); VII.30.8 (on Paul of Samo¬ 
sata) . The payments to the heretical Bishop Natalios in Eus., H.E. V.28.10; 
cf. Gustave Bardy, Eustbe , II, 76. Cf. James Orr, Neglected Factors in the 
Study of the Early Progress of Christianity (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1899), pp. 95 ff. 

*° A. H. M. Jones has rightly warned about generalizations, art . cit., p. 22. 
As the different provinces had a different social character (M. Rostovtzeff, 
op . cit., p. 483), the churches differed. 

81 Acts 18:2. For the Aberkios inscription, see also: Franz Dolger, 
ICHTHYS, II, 454 ff. Eus., HE. V.1.17 (on Attalus from Pergamon) and 
HE. V.20.5 (on Irenaeus). On the travels of Origen, see J. Danidlou, 
op. cit., pp. 35 and 37. 
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lectual and a mercantile class existed that was capable o£ 
interchange, of seeing the world, as Aberkios reported with pride 
in his verses. This interchange among the Christian middle class, 
plus the travels of slaves accompanying their masters, helped 
create a feeling of world unity, Aberkios returned with the as¬ 
surance that there were Christians in many other cities, with 
whom he had common ties. The Christian who saw the world 
knew that unity meant more than the worshiping group of his 
local ekklesia. 

We observe the absence of two categories in the above descrip¬ 
tion. With the exception of people like Ambrose of Egypt, Chris¬ 
tianity only rarely reached into the extremely wealthy circles 
of the empire, even if Clement of Alexandria did feel compelled 
to allegorize that bothersome parable of the rich ruler. And only 
slowly did the church extend to imperial employees or even 
the palace itself. The church was a diaspora which did not con¬ 
tain the members of the ruling class. With the conversion of 
Constantine, this situation was reversed, as Christians were ap¬ 
pointed to key positions and the household of the emperors 
became Christian. The large city crowds followed suit. As a re¬ 
sult, two classes resisted this transformation; on the one hand, 
the ancient nobility and, on the other, the inhabitants of the 
villages, the former refusing to accept the new religion by out¬ 
right rebellion, the latter remaining entrenched in pagan customs 
for centuries. 22 With Constantine's experiment of a statewide, 
publicly supported church this change was bound to come, but it 
did impair the unity of the church. With the resistance of certain 
classes to what was proclaimed as the one new religion, the 
unity of the church, in the form in which it arose during the 
fourth century, was illusory. 

Social stratification impaired Constantinian unity on many 

32 Joseph Vogt, “Pagans and Christians in the Family of Constantine the 
Great,” Conflict betw . Christ, and Pag., pp. 38 IE.; Jul., Ep . 61; 88; 115; Symm., 
Rel. 3; Amm. Marc., Hist. XXVIII.5.14 are three examples of different pagan 
reactions. Interesting material on the continuation of paganism in Emile 
MAIe, La fin du paganisme en Gaule et les plus anciennes basiliques 
chritiennes (Paris, 1950). 
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more levels. The cross section of social groups in the pre-Nicene 
church of the diaspora was replaced by groups which became 
discordant factors for the unity of the church. In North Africa 
the lower-class strata followed the Numidian protest against the 
romanized strata within the church. The disunity of North 
Africa was also social. The rise of the monastic movement had 
social aspects resulting from the economic depression, and the 
monastic community of Pachomius was a new social organism. 23 
Now, while North Africa split apart, Egypt did not do so at this 
time, thanks to the theologically conservative character of the 
early monks and to the great wisdom of Athanasius and Basil 
with regard to the monastic movement. What both examples 
show, however, is the dilemma of the large social movements that 
were a threat to the unity of the church. The creation of a 
“Christian” elite, of a Christian public leadership in religion, 
law, politics, and art, did not create the unity of the church but 
brought forth instead other forms of rebellion and social move¬ 
ments. 

d) One further aspect lay in the language of the church. Hel¬ 
lenistic culture gave the ancient world a common language by 
which governors, merchants, and philosophers could converse 
across boundaries of cultures and nations. The Greek language 
gave patristic Christianity a channel for unity heretofore un¬ 
known. The New Testament could be read without translation 
from Lybia to Pontus, and bishops of Rome and Carthage were 
able to read letters from the East. 24 Where there is a common 
speech there can be communication, and one can estimate the 
value of this linguistic bridge by comparing the broad influence 
of Greek in the primitive church with the earphones required 
in modem ecumenical assemblies. The Greek language was one 
of the first tools to unify the church. 

The Greek language of patristic Christianity was not the 
language of the entire church. In the beginning, there had been 
an Aramaic community of disciples which continued the lan¬ 
guage that Jesus of Nazareth spoke with his disciples. Primitive 

28 Augustin Blazovich, Soziologie des Mdnchtums und der Benediktinerregel 
(Wien, 1954), pp. 31 ff. 

24 Cypr., Ep. 65.5; Dionysius of Rome in Athan., De Deer . 26 and De Syn. 18. 
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Christianity grew within a dangerous linguistic conflict's a n(1 
the exegetical work from Origen to modem interpreters never 
forgot the strange phenomenon that originally the Christian 
message was in Aramaic while the Christian movement grew 
within the Greek orbit This first conflict of languages soon led 
to a second one. The whole Western part of Mediterranean 
Christianity grew into a Latin form of faith, and the canons of 
Carthage, Elvira, and Arles were all drawn up in Latin. Here, too, 
a unity of speech was present in which bishops from Cirta to 
Trfcves could share, and which created a Latin Christian litera¬ 
ture, from the first translations of the Itala to Amobius and 
Hilary. 26 

Without taking any stance in regard to priority, we find in this 
duality of Latin and Greek Christianity the seed of conflict. 
Where there are two languages, there are barriers; and while for 
individuals these barriers become creative, for groups they repre¬ 
sent obstacles. That this did present problems for these Chris¬ 
tians can well be seen from the inscriptions in the catacombs 
of Rome. Since the time of Hadrian, the cultural and mercantile 
classes often spoke Greek, but the church was divided, and one 
often finds in catacombs strange mixtures, Latin in Greek letters, 
Greek with Latin phrases intermingled. But the problem went 
deeper. Take a page of Tertullian and collate it with a page of 
Clement of Alexandria, and you face two different modes of 
speaking: here, laconic phrases, a witty and pragmatic style, 
rhetorical and polemic; there, speculative and refined phrases, 
eclectic metaphysics in the rich and monumental speech created 
by Attica and the Delta of the Nile. 2 ? We shall never be able to 

BB Gustave Bardy, La Question des langues dans Viglise ancienne (Paris, 
1948), pp. 2 ff. 

26 Paul Monceaux, Histoire littiraire de VAfrique chrdtienne (Paris/ 
Bruxelles, 1963). 

87 Compare the antiheretical styles, (Orig., Comm . Joh . 2.14 /ICO ff./ vs. 
Tert., Adv. Marc. 1.1 ff.), the polemic (Orig., KJC. 1.3-4 vs. Tert., Apol. 24), 
the political (Orig., KJC. 8.73 vs. Tert., Apol. 30), and the theological aru- 
ments (Orig., Comm . Matt. Ser. 15.24 vs. Tert., De Cam. Christi 5), the 
eschatological caution in Origen {PA. III.4-6, cf. Henry Chadwick, “Origen, 
Celsus and the Resurrection of the Body,” Haro. Theol. Rev . XLI [1948], 
83 ff.) with the vivid eschatology of Tert., De Sped. 30 (cf. Ren6 Braun, 
“Deus Christianorum” [Paris, 1962], pp. 547ff. and Gosta Saflund, De 
Pallio und die stilistische Entwicklung Tertullians [Lund, 1955], pp. 56ff.). 
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return to the spoken language of Tertullian and Origen; but 
what we learn from their styles shows profound differences in 
mentality, emotions, in the patterns of thought and life alto¬ 
gether. The speech of these two theologians must have sounded 
like a prelude to the church's great schism. 

But we are only at the outset of the problem. The Latin-Greek 
tension was still one between two closely related Indo-European 
languages. The problem became infinitely worse in respect to 
other languages. Syriac Christianity developed independently; 
and although important texts of the early church have been 
preserved only in the Syriac version, here was an autonomous 
sphere of speech which ultimately parted from the rest of the 
church. The same development occurred in Egypt. The Greek 
liturgy could not reach people at the grass-roots level. Slowly a 
new language arose, ancient Egyptian with Greek influence, and 
as soon as the Coptic church really came alive, it broke with 
Constantinople. In Numidia, the Latin-speaking Christianity 
of the Empire failed to reach the Libyan- and Berber-speaking 
populace and thus paved the way for the Donatist schism. 28 
The schisms of the East and the ultimate loss of North Africa 
to Mohammed are, among other factors, rooted in the problem 
of speech. Latin and Greek were tolerable only where they were 
spoken; otherwise provinces broke into schism (Coptic), were 
even lost (Punic Christianity), or else had language enforced 
upon them (destruction of the Irish and Gaelic liturgies by 
medieval Rome). One cannot have a unified language superim¬ 
posed upon different native languages and, at the same time, 
expect an authentic Christian community. It is interesting to note 
that the Second Vatican Council has grappled with this problem 
of speech and liturgy, which had been fatally neglected by the 
Roman church. 

As a result we find two bonds of unity in the ancient world, 
Latin and Greek, which gave the church the possibility of com¬ 
munication. Compared to the jungle of dialects in Africa or 

88 Maria Cramer, Das christlich-koptische Aegypten einst und heute 
(Wiesbaden, 1959), pp. 6ff.; Gustave Bardy, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. and 88 f£.; 
W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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India, these bonds made a valuable contribution to the unity 
of the church in the age of the fathers. At the same time, the 
church did not solve the relationship of these common languages 
to the local dialects; where the tension was resolved it led either 
to the loss of the provincial churches or to their destruction. A 
balance between the common and the native speech is crucial for 
the life and unity of the church. 

The problem which language posed for the unity of the 
patristic church has other aspects. There was a latent break 
among Christians who spoke the same language. The Latin of 
the first Numidian martyrs and the Latin of Tertullian were not 
the same, the former actually being a foreign tongue and the 
latter being native. The speech of Tertullian was not the speech 
of Augustine, and the two might have had difficulty communicat¬ 
ing with each other. The use and purpose of language varied. 
One of the main obstacles to unity resulted from the educational 
differences among the Christian theologians. While a cosmo¬ 
politan, late Greek framework of education gave a certain 
platform of unity to the ancient world, this platform belonged 
to a syncretistic world and asked for plurality . 29 Justin came 
from an eclectic philosophical school, having tried many of its 
forms, whereas a Gnostic must have been trained in highly 
syncretistic Alexandrian or Syriac schools of thought. Origen 
was trained in early neo-Platonism, while Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa clearly had a later neoplatonic education. 
Again, the training of Tertullian must have been quite different, 
with western rhetorics producing a different type of intellectual. 
In the theologians of the early church we discover the whole 
range of thought in late antiquity. 

Alongside the theologians were the rest of the Christians. 
There was a class of merchants who were not so thoroughly 
entrenched in this Hellenistic education with the opportunities 
it provided for unity. The lower classes certainly were not edu¬ 
cated thus. In the center of the Graeco-Roman world, a substan¬ 
tial percentage shared in this relative unity, but the farther 

29 M. L. W. Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman 
Empire (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1951), pp. 8 ff. Also Hal 
Koch, op. cit., pp. 225 ff. 
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Christianity was removed from the center, the less did Hellenistic 
education reach the populace, as e.g., in Numidia. At times, the 
documents of the martyrs, both Latin and Greek, show a high 
cultural level, but often, too, they exhibit a simple culture that 
would not have known what “ousia” and “hypostasis" were, even 
from hearsay. The problem of varying levels in education had a 
direct relation to the question of the unity of the church. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, the educational level of Constantine with that 
of Arius, and see the difference in their evaluation of truth 
and in their intellectual pursuits. It made Constantine furious 
that two Egyptian theologians insisted on weighing words like 
gold, but it was their intellectual training that made them see 
the necessity for it. For Constantine, Arius, and Athanasius the 
relation between unity and speech was not the same. 30 

All these factors propelled the Christian church toward both 
unity and disunity. Christians were born into an empire that 
embraced the worlds of Rome and Athens, with streams flowing 
westward from the East; but they were bom to live in this 
world and seek for truth. How could the church be one and yet 
truthful? How could the church seek for truth and still have 
unity? We shall think through this patristic problem by spelling 
out the facts of disunity and then proceeding to discover wherein 
the unity of the ancient church lay. 

2. The disunity of the early church must be approached from 
several angles. It existed on a number of different levels and 
hence found various outlets. 

a) The disunity of the church is a historical problem. In the 
first decades of the fourth century the Christian religion had 
defeated its rivals and conquered the Roman Empire—not 
“religions" or denominations in the modem sense, neither Rome 
nor Orthodoxy as a church, but one historical movement that 
began with Jesus of Nazareth under Augustus. This linear de¬ 
velopment was the subject of Eusebius' history written just 
before the outbreak of the Diocletian persecution. The first 

80 Compare Act. Scil. with Act. Crisp., or Act. Max. with Pass. S. Perp. et 
Pel. Urk.; 17 (Eus., V.C. 2.64 ff.). 
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“church history" presents a major problem in our analysis of 
the pre-Nicene church. Rendering precious information about 
second- and third-century Christianity, it represented this church 
as a prelude to the victorious church of the fourth century. It is 
significant that this prelude was written before the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge and that from this viewpoint, Constantine with 
his ecclesiastical policy was both the answer to and the product 
of Eusebius! But, of course, not merely of Eusebius but of the 
whole church, with the Historia Ecclesiastica simply giving a 
literary expression, an expression which was problematic not 
merely because of its inaccuracy but because of the choices it 
made. The story of the early church was the story of a single 
orthodox movement leading to the glorious present. This way, 
essential texts and issues were left out. As we have seen in our 
third chapter, this presentation does not agree in the slightest 
with the theological development. Whole provinces received 
scant treatment from Eusebius because they did not quite fit into 
the picture of a “prelude to greatness." 31 

The problem was not that of Eusebius, it was that of the church 
in its entire development. Underlying Eusebius lurked what we 
called the fear of heresy. Christians could no longer imagine 
how unorthodox their past had actually been, and hence any 
retrospective appraisal was colored by such fear. The result of 
this fear was the loss of much of the pre-Nicene literature, of 
which we have already spoken. A large part of Origen’s work 
was lost, and the Latin translation was unreliable and, so to 
speak, expurgated. Only lately have we come into possession 
of a whole Gnostic library that proves the extent of Gnosticism in 
Egypt. The extraordinary scantiness of second-century literature, 
which has tempted a modern historian into merely juxtaposing 
certain fragments of research as the only valid means of his¬ 
toriography, 32 must be filled in from texts which have been re¬ 
covered and conjectured by hypotheses. The damnation of the 
heretical past, parallel to the rewriting of “history" in the 

81 Walter Bauer, op. cit., pp. 13 ff.; 193 ff. Franz Overbeck, Vber die 
Anfange der Kirchengeschichtsschreibung (Darmstadt, 1965) , pp. 54 ff. 

88 Philip Carrington, The Early Christian Church (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1957) , 2 vols. 
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modern totalitarian state, even affected the liturgy and poetry 
of the pre-Nicene church. 83 

One might have thought that it was unessential texts that were 
lost. However, as we examine recovered texts we discover im¬ 
mediately that they all point toward independent, not quite 
orthodox, or outright heretical tendencies in early Christianity. 
This was so in the precious homily by Melito of Sardis and in the 
whole Gnostic literature with its wild speculations, even in the 
work of Origen. 34 What was lost was clearly the eccentric, the 
nonconforming —quod erat demonstrandum . The textual evi¬ 
dence after the great Constantinian change was prejudiced. 

However, the problem is deeper than this. Research has to 
distinguish between the general and the specific and therefore 
has to probe the latent discrepancies behind the texts. Only in 
this way can we understand the roots of conflicts, as for instance 
the Arian split in its pre-Nicene origins or, on a broader scale, 
the great schism between Rome and Byzantium in its early 
beginnings. Historical research increasingly discovers a trend to¬ 
ward independence as it more deeply penetrates the pre-Nicene 
texts, even those which were accepted and transmitted by the 
centuries of Nicene faith. Within the texts there is progression 
from the broadest superficial unity to minute atomization. 
While Tertullian and Origen, Cyprian and Methodius first ap¬ 
pear in the third century as part of a large theological sym¬ 
posium, their differences become apparent as we penetrate fur¬ 
ther. The more we penetrate, the less unity do we find. The 
problem of disunity is quite simply, where do we draw the divid¬ 
ing lines? And because the division between unity and disunity 
is always arbitrary, we have chosen first to present the disunity 
and then to proceed to the unity. 

One thing is certain, however. If we are to come to grips with 
the problem of unity in the pre-Nicene church, we cannot view 
it through the self-understanding and reasoning of the fourth 

88 Joseph Kroll, Die christliche Hymnodik bis zu Klemens von Alexandria 
(Kbnigsberg, 1921), pp. 37 ff. 

84 Michel Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer XIII, Militon de Sardes, Homilie sur la 
Pdque (Cologny-Geneve, 1960); Josef Blank, Vom Passah; die alteste christ¬ 
liche Osterpredigt (Freiburg iJBr., 1963). 
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century. The matter of the sources is of extreme importance, 
and the historian must be alert to the fourth-century “atmos¬ 
phere” that conditioned writers without any maliciousness on 
their part and made them present a picture that did not cor¬ 
respond to the facts. 

b) There was an overt and there was a latent disunity of 
the early church. Their difference introduces us to the real 
problem of Christian disunity. 

When we think of the disunity in patristic Christianity, we 
think immediately of controversy. But controversy was only one 
result of disunity, often appearing only after discord had existed 
for centuries. There may have been friction in the church over 
essential matters which never broke out into open controversy, 
whereas it broke out over others. We can show this from two 
examples. There existed in the early church a hidden conflict 
over pictorial art. From TertuIlian’s polemic attitude toward the 
artist to the famous canon 36 of Elvira, we can detect an 
iconoclastic attitude in the early church, understandable, of 
course, from the Old Testament background and the second 
commandment of the Decalogue. But at the same time it has 
been proved beyond doubt that such hostility toward images 
was present only in part of the church. Not only do we find ex¬ 
amples of pictorial art mentioned by certain church fathers, 
but also the discoveries of Dura Europos, of the Hypogeum 
Aureliorum in Rome, of the Priscilla and Domitilla catacombs 
have made it clear that the early church did employ pictorial 
representations, and that these could be placed in funeral vaults 
and even in churches. 35 This is not the place to discuss the 
extraordinarily difficult question as to which of the two attitudes 
was more prevalent. It suffices to show that there existed an 
artistic discrepancy between individuals and even between 
churches that occasionally resulted in polemic—the sharpest in¬ 
stance occurring at the Spanish council—but which did not pro- 

88 Tert., De Idol 1 ff.; Just., Apol 1.9; Arist., Apol 13; Orig., KJC. 8.17 ff.; 
4.31. O. Eissfeldt, “Dura Europos/' RA.C. vol. IV. col. 358 ff.; C, Cecchelli, 
Monumenti christiano-eretici di Roma (Roma, 1944), pp. 1 ff. 
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duce, until much later, any noticeable conflict either within the 
provinces or in the further outreaches of Christianity. 

More important yet is the liturgical example. Throughout 
the earliest period of the church, several liturgical traditions 
developed parallel to one another. From the beginning, as a 
comparison between Paul and the Didache shows, the liturgical 
life evolved in a plurality, even when it came to the meaning 
and forms of the Lord's Supper. And the hymnic material in the 
book of Revelation points toward independent liturgical ex¬ 
pressions in Asia Minor. The earliest liturgies of Carthage, An¬ 
tioch, and Spain are unknown, but we can trace with certainty 
different types of liturgies in Rome (Hippolytus) and Egypt 
(Serapion of Thmuis) . S6 That there was an independent Spanish 
liturgy in the early middle ages also indicates this plurality, 
since liturgical traditions always point back to earliest times. 
This liturgical plurality was never a stumbling block for the 
church but was apparently taken for granted and accepted by 
mutual consent. The apostolic constitutions harmonized some 
traditions, but the liturgical plurality continued. 

These two examples point toward a fundamental fact in the 
problem of Christian disunity. An implicit conflict may have 
been present even if at the time it had no overt consequences. 
It was not until the middle ages, for instance, that the plurality 
of Western liturgies was reduced to unity by Rome, while Latin 
and Greek Christianity, augmented by liturgical multifariousness 
in the rise of Protestantism, have maintained their differences 
to this day, producing at times passionate liturgical conflicts in 
all sectors of Christianity from which the free churches are no 
less immun e than Eastern orthodoxy. In pictorial art, the seeds 
sown by the patristic church brought forth the whole imagery of 
the middle ages. East as well as West, the latent yet powerful 
Cistercian restrictions on art, and the iconoclasm of early 

89 F. Brightman, “The Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis/' Joum. of 
Theol . Stud. 1 (1900), 88 ff. and 247 ff.; Gregory Dix, The Shape of the 
Liturgy (London: Dacrie, 1945), pp. 156 ff.; Dom. B. Botte, La tradition 
apostolique (Paris, 1946); Massey Hamilton Shepherd, The Pascal Liturgy 
and the Apocalypse (Richmond: John Knox, 1960). Cf. also Cypr., Ep. 68 
(E. W. Benson, op. cit pp. 289 ff.). 
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Byzantium and the Reformation. It would be absurd to interpret 
canon 36 of Elvira as though anything like this had existed in 
the early church; there was merely an inner tension concerning 
images with no explicit conflict. 

It would be a procrustean violation of Christianity if one were 
obliged to regard this inner disunity negatively. 37 The plurality 
of charismata (I Cor. 12:4 ff.) leads to the richness of diverging 
traditions. It was in the presence of frictional and divergent 
liturgies where the creativity of patristic worship lay. However, 
as the examples have shown, what was in patristic times a creative 
yet implicit tension, perhaps even unconscious for the majority of 
Christians, may have turned into forces that divided the Chris¬ 
tian church. The lines of which we have spoken are those that 
could draw the distinctions between creative and destructive 
disunity, and it is just these lines that are so difficult to draw. In 
the creative aspect of patristic disunity lay the seed for schism 
and heresy in the church, and yet in all schism and heresy there 
was a creative element. Its latent disunity was at once its 
charisma and its doom. 

The explicit disunity was the open conflict. We have dealt 
with these conflicts in the previous chapters and must merely 
add certain observations. There was a kairos for the battle of 
faith. The Arian controversy could have arisen eighty years 
earlier between the bishops of Antioch and Origen, or between 
the bishops of Rome and the followers of Origen. It often took 
some time for an issue to break out; but it also depended upon 
individuals whether inherent differences became exposed. Once 
these differences broke out, we face again the confluence of 
creative and destructive factors. To this day we are grateful for 
Arius, Apollinans, and Nestorius, even though their movements 
were, at the same time, responsible for hate and schism. The 
explicit disunity too was the church's charisma and her doom. 

If there was a kairos for the timing of crucial debates, there 
was also a local predisposition. On the whole, the patristic con¬ 
troversies over discipline were fought out in the West (Hip- 

8T Hans von Campenhausen, Bindung und Freiheit in der Ordnung der 
Kirche (Tubingen, 1959), p. 13. 
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polytus, Cyprian, Novatian, and Donatus), while the great 
christological and trinitarian conflicts took place in the East 
(from Nicaea to Chalcedon and beyond). That does not mean 
that basic issues were not raised on both sides; but the christo¬ 
logical debates in the West did not produce large-scale schisms 
such as the Novatian and Donatist ones, and the disciplinary 
solutions of Nicaea and monasticism did not split the church as 
Arius and Nestorius had done. The Western interest in the legal 
and practical matters of the church, and the Eastern concern 
for metaphysics created Christian communities ready to pounce 
upon specific issues once they were brought up; but, in addition, 
sociological factors entered in and pushed the external disunity 
into a split. Different provinces of the early church reacted 
differently to the problems that separated them from one another. 

From such distinctions we are led to postulate a threefold 
disunity: first, the hidden, nonconscious diversity of faith; 
second, the debates which raised issues but kept them within 
the boundaries of unity; and third, those conflicts which pro¬ 
duced large-scale divisions. All three belong to one and the 
same movement in which the primitive Christian faith branched 
into individual concretions and translations of its beginnings. 

c) Turning to this plurality of the early church itself, we ob¬ 
serve that it existed in two forms: first, the plurality of the indi¬ 
vidual church within the city and, even more common, within 
the province; and second, the different types of the church vary¬ 
ing from one gate of the empire to the next. 

In order to comprehend the first form, it is instructive to look 
at one example, at Egyptian Christianity during the third and 
fourth centuries when this inner disunity appears. Even Origen, 
quite early, was expelled from Alexandria by his bishop; forty 
years later, Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria ran into difficulties 
with believers in his own diocese and had a dispute with the 
bishop of Rome; after the Diocletian persecution, or even during 
it, the great schism of Melitius threatened the Egyptian church; 
and immediately afterward, the Arian split brought the worst 
turmoil of all into the country of the Nile. Each of these incidents 
would perhaps be explicable as a unique event of its time, but 
taken together—hardly a century apart—they show a church 
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ready for schism and turmoil at any moment. Whatever the 
reason for these signs of disunity, the church of Egypt was dis¬ 
posed for every one of them. 

We discover behind these incidents different strata of Chris¬ 
tianity. As the Chenoboskion texts prove, Gnosticism still 
existed in the fourth century. As the heritage of second-century 
Gnosticism, there was a Gnostic-Christian tradition in Egypt 
that found its major expression in Origen’s systematic essay. 
Peri Archon, in which he gives a metaphysical construction of 
fall and creation . 38 Next to it, there existed a philosophical type 
of faith, expressed in the subtle works of Clement of Alexandria, 
nurtured upon Greek philosophy and Alexandrian syncretism, 
and responsible for the courageously speculative minds of the 
Alexandrian theologians . 39 But at the same time, Egypt was the 
product of Catholic Christianity, rooted in a conscious effort to 
maintain tradition and Scripture, and tied to the church of 
Rome . 40 And finally there was present a Jewish-Christian stream, 
not strong yet definitely traceable, throughout the history of 
Alexandrian Christianity, as shown by the presence of the 
Didache in Egypt and the liturgy of Serapion, in the relation of 
Alexandrian allegorization to Jewish exegesis, and in the mono- 
theistic-Jewish trends of Egyptian theologians . 41 The confluence 
of these segments was responsible for theological controversy in 
Egypt, from Dionysius of Alexandria to Arius and to the Athana- 

88 Orig., PA. 1.4.1 ff.; 5.1 ff.; 6.1 ff. 

80 Clem. Alex., Strom. I. 1.18, etc.; Protr. 68; Paed. I 2.6. R. P. Casey, 
“Clement of Alexandria and the Beginning of Christian Platonism,” Harv. 
Theol. Rev. XVIII (1925), 39 (f. We recognize the impact of the Alexandrian 
library (Edward Alexander Parsons, The Alexandrian Library [Amsterdam, 
1952], pp. 83 ff.). 

40 The Demetrius case in the life of Origen (Eus., H.E. VI.8.1 ff.); the 
conflict of the two Dionysius (cf. Hans Lietzmann, op. cit.. Ill, 94); the 
canonic stream in Origen (cf. R. P. C. Hanson, Origen’s Doctrine of Tradi¬ 
tion, esp. pp. 174 ff.) . 

41 W. Schubart, “Alexandria,” R.A.C. I, 277; H. Idris Bell, op. cit., pp. 
10 ff.; Leonhard Goppclt, op. cit., pp. 209 ff.; Harry A. Wolfson, op. cit., 
pp. 224-25. See also J. E. L. Oulton, “Clement of Alexandria and the 
Didache,” Jonrn. of Theol. Stud. XLI (1940), 177 ff., and James Vernon 
Bartlet, Church-Life and Church-Order During the First Four Centuries 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1943), pp. 124 ff. 
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sian controversy. All these factors were present in the life and 
work of Origen. 

In this division and diversity of Egyptian origins and Egyptian 
Christianity it is not a question of “catholic" or “orthodox" 
Christianity versus heretical. Gnostic Christianity. At that time 
there already existed a wild variety of Gnostic movements as the 
Nag Hammadi library proves, divided into Jewish-Gnostic, 
Christian-Gnostic, and philosphical Gnostic streams, often inter¬ 
mingled. The diversity was present at the heart of Egyptian 
Christianity and not merely in a few peripheral sects; and as 
we have seen in the second chapter, Alexandrian orthodoxy was 
by no means the continuation of a third-century catholic- 
orthodox wing but was produced as much by Christian-Gnostic 
and Christian-philosophical emphases . 12 The complexity of 
third-century Christianity produced the church of the fourth 
century with its manifold internal polemics. 

We must also take cognizance of a number of other factors in 
order to understand this Egyptian disunity. There must have 
long existed a difference between the faith of the city and the 
faith of the village, and the church of Alexandria must have 
grown discrete from the churches in other parts of Egypt. The 
social and economic make-up of Alexandria, of Upper Egypt, 
and of Egyptian villages inevitably created differences within 
the church. Fourth-century Egypt developed a strong monastic 
movement that was only in loose touch with the orthodoxy of 
Alexandria. The rise of the Coptic language, vis-a-vis the Greek of 
Alexandria, is in itself a sign of the inner polarity of Egyptian 
Christianity. The complexity of the Egyptian populace and the 
geography of the country added further to the wide range of 
Christianity in the Nile Valley . 43 

42 The Gnostic plurality in the Chcnoboskion texts (Jean Doresse, The 
Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics [New York: Viking, I960]); the 
plurality of exegetical streams has been seen by Winfried Gruber, Die 
pneumatische Exegese bei den Alexandrinern (Graz, 1957), pp. 22 ff. Behind 
all this stands an intricate mixture between Greek and Egyptian religious 
elements (W. Schubart, art. cit., pp. 278 If.). 

43 Maria Cramer, op. cit., pp. 6 ff. and 26 If.; A. Bohlig, “Aegypten,” R.A.C. 
I, 131-32; Edward Rochie Hardy, Christian Egypt: Church and People (New 
York: Oxford, 1952), pp. 3 If.; F.R. Farag, Sociological and Moral Studies in 
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Hence we have a dual type of plurality: the overall independ¬ 
ence of Egyptian Christianity with its Gnostic origins and with its 
final breach from the unity of the world of Byzantium;** and 
the internal differentiations which produced the conflicts of the 
two Dionysiuses, the Arians, the Melitians, and, finally, the 
Monophysites with their fanaticism. The Egyptian church viewed 
from the outside was not a unity, yet in distinction to other 
types of Christianity, there are certain trends that are found in 
its midst. This double character of a Christian province must 
be carefully observed in any discussion on the oneness of the 
patristic church. In this double aspect of plurality we find, in 
addition, the plurality of levels of which we have spoken; the 
inner differentiations in Egypt as well as the special character 
of "Egyptian Christianity" in a broad sense can be approached 
from, and considered part of, theological strata, sociological con¬ 
flicts, and national movements with personal and communal 
elements playing their role. 45 All this is involved in Egyptian 
Christianity as we observe it. 

After the end of the second century there emerged an ec¬ 
clesiastical structure. Alexandria had a bishop who leaned to 
Rome and who became more and more a powerful figure in the 
Egyptian church and finally in Egyptian life altogether. From 
Alexandria rose what may be called a unified ecclesiastical 
Christianity, strictly authoritarian, with the bishop as the only 
real authority of this Egyptian church.* 6 But it is symptomatic 
that this authority was never really efficacious but only partially 
adequate. The struggle between Demetrius and Origen, which 
led to the difficulties under Dionysius, to the Melitian and Arian 
splits, to the Coptic independence movement and to coenobite 
and anchorite forms of asceticism, shows that Egyptian Chris- 


the Field of Coptic Monasticism (Leeds, 1964), pp. 7-8. The Melitian texts 
of Cod . Ver . LX in J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius (London: S.P.C.K., 1957), 
pp. 290-93. 

44 J. Leopoldt, Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national- 
agyptischen Christentums (Leipzig, 1903), which must not be understood 
in modern terms of “nationalism" (cf. A. H. M. Jones, art . cit., p. 295). 

48 Cf. also S. Davis, Race Relations in Ancient Egypt (New York: Philo¬ 
sophical Library, 1952), pp. 41 ff. 

48 Eus., HE. 11.24.1; III. 14.1 etc.; material in Walter Bauer, op. cit., p. 50. 
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tianity never conformed to the see of Alexandria. 4 * The theologi¬ 
cal plurality which must have existed from the beginning, even 
though it can only be indirectly reconstructed, continued to the 
final separation of Egyptian and Byzantine Christiainity. 

Such was, in one example, the inner divergency of the church. 
The large-scale polarity of patristic Christianity is in direct pro¬ 
portion to it. As we have shown in the issues of geography and 
language, there existed individual characteristics of provincial 
Christianity as, for instance, the Egyptian type, the type of 
Edessa, Asia Minor Christianity, North-African Christianity, 
Roman Christianity. Again we find a large-scale distinction 
between East and West. Despite all the qualifications one has 
to make afterwards, no student of early Christianity can shut 
himself off from observing crucial differences between Western 
Latin and Eastern Greek types of faith. But then, these two 
types of faith branch into differences of their own: the difference 
between North-African, Spanish, and Roman Christianity; and 
the difference between Egyptian, Syrian, and Asia-Minor Chris¬ 
tianity. North-African Christianity contained the deep tension 
between the Numidian and Carthaginian churches, and between 
different strata within the Carthaginian church itself. Likewise 
the Roman church contained a sharp tension which led to the 
schism of Novatian under Decius. The conflicts that were present 
in the microcosm of an individual province were present in the 
macrocosm of the whole church. We have dealt with these facts 
before and do not need to deal with them again. It becomes 
clear that there were many forms of disunity, many levels, and 
many degrees. The church grew within the whole spectrum of 
disunity, from local theological debates between individuals 
to the large-scale splits of churches and, finally, of the two major 
powers, Constantinople and Rome. 

In our fourth point, we shall try to understand this disunity 
in its origin, namely in the dynamic of the apostolic church. 

d) The disunity of the patristic church was the problem and 
result of the rich varieties in primitive Christianity. As the 

47 H. Idris Bell, op. cit., pp. 45-99 (on the Melitian papyri; Alexandria 
was not Egypt but one of the Egyptian forces, cf. Walter Bauer, op. cit., p. 
57). Eus., H.E. VII.7.5; important for Egyptian disunity are also HJZ. VII.2.1; 
24.1. 
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Christian faith moved from Jerusalem and Judea, perhaps also 
from Galilee, into Samaria, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Rome, it did not follow a uniform pattern of doctrine, discipline, 
and liturgy. Christianity began in movement, and such movement 
called for plurality. The new quest for the historical Jesus could 
obtain from this standpoint a new pertinence in trying to under¬ 
stand this element of movement at its outset in the life of the 
historical Jesus itself. The movement continued in missionary 
expansion, having first to pay the price of conflict between 
Hellenistic-Jewish and gentile Christianity. The life of Paul and 
also the lives of Peter, Barnabas, and those of the more conserva¬ 
tive wings among the early Christians (the Jewish or crypto- 
Jewish fanatics) were all filled with movement and with 
controversy. 48 The New Testament did not attempt to channel 
this plurality in any firm direction but preserved several types 
of proclamation: the preaching of the book of Acts, the apocalyp¬ 
ticism of Revelation, the synoptic Messiah, and the great Johan- 
nine and Pauline Christologies. 49 

By the end of the apostolic age, Christianity was established in 
Rome, Antioch, and Ephesus; there it was expected to live and 
to grow. And there it did live, and it did grow profusely. The 
disunity between Rome and Ephesus, in the controversy over 
the date of Easter, for example, was the result of such movement; 
the Easter festival was celebrated in Rome according to the solar 
calendar on a Sunday, whereas Asia Minor celebrated Easter in 
the lunar cycle, on a different day of the week. 60 The controversy 
was the result of two different liturgical practices in the life of 
two churches; the controversy arose from life and growth. If 
today we all follow Rome and not Asia Minor, it shows how 

48 James Robinson, The New Quest for the Historical Jesus (Naperville: 
Allenson, 1959). Matt. 15:21-28; 10:5-6 vs. 28:19; Luke 6:26; Acts 11:1ft; 
15:35 ft Rev. 2:8-17; Gal. 1:19; 2:11-13; 2:14 ft; H Cor. 12:11; 11:22-23; 
Phil. 3:2; II Peter 2:1. 

48 Acts 2:22-36; Rev. 19:11-16; 20:1-8; Mark 1:14 ft; John 1:1-18; 14-17; 
H Cor. 5:17-21; Col. 1:13-20; Phil. 2:5-11; Jas. 2:1. 

80 Eus., HE. V.23.1 ft; VI.22.1; Cypr., Ep. 75.6; cf. Did. 9-10 and Ser. Thm., 
Euchologiott. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums 
(Darmstadt, 1963), pp. 601-9. 
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much we are involved in this life and growth at the outset of 
church history. 

If the apostolic church created spheres of life in which faith 
was to lay hold of a man, his household and family, his whole 
existence in love and service, then it expected response. The 
letters to the Corinthians showed how much such response was 
a dialogue with the apostolic leadership; but it was also a daring 
ethical attempt on the part of both apostle and believer. The 
passionate disciplinary controversies in Rome and North Africa 
grew directly from the apostolic impasses between the discipline 
of faith and the joyful message of redemption in Christ . 51 

But response was also understanding. As the apostolic scriptures 
pushed history toward ethical response, such response also sought 
comprehension of its message. Were this not so, Paul would never 
have undertaken to write to the church of Rome an outline of 
his faith. If understanding were heresy, then the Letter to the 
Romans is heresy. But now the expansion of the apostolic church 
became even more problematic; understanding presupposed the 
thought pattern in which the gospel lived and grew, i.e., Antioch, 
Corinth, and Rome, and, soon afterwards, Carthage and Alex¬ 
andria. The disunity of the third and fourth centuries was the 
continuation of this biblical summons to proclaim and of the 
presence in the Bible of more than one “type" of proclamation. 
The roots of the patristic disunity are in the apostolic kerygma. 
A scandal it was, but it had already been a scandal of the primi¬ 
tive church . 52 

In a sense, disunity belonged to the core of apostolic Chris¬ 
tianity. The church could not have grown unless it had evolved 
into concrete forms of community, thought, and art; disunity was 
the sign that in Italy, Numidia, and Syria Christian life had 
taken roots, and faith had begun to reach classical man in his 
earthly situation. Disunity was life—authentic, historical life, 
life that produced in city or hamlet new thought and a fresh 

G1 1 Cor. 2:6-16 beside II Cor. 5:6-10; Rom. 3:21 ff. beside I Cor. 13; I Cor. 
5:1-5 beside II Cor. 2:5-11. This returns in Hermas (Vis. II 1.2.4 ff. beside 
Aland. IV) and in Cyprian (Ep. 55.17 beside De Laps . 17 and Test. 3.28). 

52 1 Cor. 1:10-14. Excellent comparisons are in W. H. C. Trend, Martyrdom 
and Persecution, pp. 347 ff. 
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form of community by introducing the message of Jesus Christ 
into the houses and fora along the Roman highways. This message 
was translated into the Syriac and Latin and even Teutonic 
idioms spoken on these roads. If the pre-Nicene church was dis¬ 
united and, as it seemed in retrospect, heretical, it was a sign 
of life. 

But we have also to face the opposite. Disunity meant that 
man was opposed to man, not merely in search and response 
but in self-righteousness and ambition. We have seen the mixed 
motives in the human conflicts of the early church. But disunity 
meant, even worse, closed doors and prohibited tables between 
Christians. Disunity not merely broke the security, it broke the 
community. “Is Christ divided?" Paul had cried out in agony (I 
Cor. 1:13). From the beginning, Christianity was afraid of its 
potential explosives. It may be that the Christians intuitively 
feared the power with which they played, the power of a message 
that demanded radical obedience, and the power of a historical 
vitality that shook the church again and again. But they also 
understood that disunity led to the breach of faith when it was 
abused by the superbia of man, and hence they feared that dis¬ 
unity might call for the nemesis of history. 

The disunity of the early church was at once creative and 
demonic. What made the Christian message alive and concrete 
also threatened its existence. In its disunity, the pre-Nicene 
church played with a fire that melted and cleansed but also 
destroyed. The creative element was unconscious, and Christians 
did not realize that in their disunity faith had come to life, while 
of the demonic aspect they were acutely aware. The story of early 
Christianity was an attempt to anathematize the disunity of the 
church. It is to this anathema that we now turn. 

3. In a major effort Cyprian of Carthage attempted to cope 
with the problem of disunity. Salus extra ecclesiam non est, 
there is no salvation outside the church. 53 This famous sentence 
on the unity of the church has been waved on flags and made 
the object of slander and polemic, and while it is for some the 

68 Cypr., Ep . 73.21. Jean-Paul Brisson, op. cit., pp. 33 ff. 
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gem of patristic ecclesiology, it is held by others to be a disaster. 
We must present Cyprian's quest for unity carefully, not merely 
because it has been referred to frequently in discussions on 
unity, but because we find in it the development of Christian 
disunity at a crucial moment of transition. 

a) Salus extra ecclesiam non est: for Cyprian the disunity of 
Christianity was a scandal. And indeed, a scandal it was. The 
churches had emerged from their worst persecution thus far, and 
what was the result? An ugly and unchristian split: schism in 
Africa and schism in Rome, and a deep cleft between confessors 
and traitors. It was already intolerable to have different Christian 
groups existing side by side; by the middle of the century the 
disunity had grown worse. The life of Cyprian became a living 
protest against the disunity of faith. The church is one, not split 
into various separate groups. The church is one, as Christ and his 
body are one; the table is one, and so is the bread. Disunity is 
blasphemy against unity in Christ. 54 

As we examine the language which is used in speaking of the 
unity of the church we observe that it was a polemical language. 
It was hurled against schismatics and heretics, a hostile argument 
in theological debate or conciliar phrases. 55 The language used 
in speaking of unity was a negative one, denying emphatically 
and defensively the presence of disunity. But if the language 
of unity has to be polemical, then it does not represent unified 
reality. And this is exactly what we observe in the case of Cyprian. 
His theology of unity was in crass contradiction to the empirical 
life of the church, both the overall fact of disunity and the 
disunity within the church itself, in his case the schisms and 
strife of North Africa. Cyprian’s polemic against disunity proved 
just this disunity; the church was not one, and during his 
episcopate major breaches occurred at Rome in the Novatian 
schism and in the strife between the different factions of Car- 

61 De Unit . 4; 6; 12; 23 ( Deus units est, et Christus unus, et una ecclesia 
eius ); De Laps . 10; Ep. 55.8; 63.13; 66.8. 

65 De Unit. 8; 12; 14; 22. Cf. Hugo Koch, op. cit., p. 259, on the use of 
language in Cypr., Ep. 59.16 vs. Ep. 55.23. We must distinguish between 
polemic and dogmatic phrases; cf. Ep. 55.24 ( Christianus non est qui in 
Christi ecclesia non est) with Ep. 46 where he talks rather kindly to schis¬ 
matic confessors, calling them “fratres carissimi” Typical is Ep. 54. 
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thage. 56 The polemic for unity arose at the moment when great 
schisms were occurring! 

The language about the unity of the church outside which 
there could be no salvation thus was not a presentation of fact. 
Its purpose was to call the church to unity. It was a plea for 
unity against the church as it really was, an outcry that with the 
present state of Christianity there could be no salvation. 57 The 
treatise De Unitate began by arousing Christians, in moving 
language, to become aware of the serpent in the midst of the 
church. As we confront language and fact, the statement that the 
church is one meant that the church must be one, it was meant to 
be one, and Christian salvation cannot be thought of except in 
the unity of its body. Such statements about unity were a 
prophetic claim, calling the church to become one, as in the 
second century the bishops had stressed the earthly character of 
the church against the Gnostic aberrations and speculations. 
And this prophetic call rose from the pastoral insight in the 
life of a bishop; he had seen the Anti-Christ at work in the 
factions within the diocese of Carthage. 58 We have spoken about 
the creative and diabolic aspects of disunity; the martyr from 
North Africa had profoundly experienced the latter. 

As the plea for unity arose from the life situation of third- 
century disunity, it was also bom of fear. Moving passages urging 
the church to be one were paralleled by incredible outcries of 
fear. When Cyprian claimed that the heretic was worse than the 
traitor and that even martyrdom could not wash away his sin, 
this was an incredible lie—in the midst of a persecution where 
it took the greatest amount of stamina to hold out before an 
imperial official. 59 But such a phrase, preferring apostasy to the 

50 Cypr., Ep. 16 (martyrs) ; 84 (Gaius of Didda); 41 ff. (Felidssimus); 52 
(Novatus); 55 (Novatian): 59.10 (Fortunatus) are some of the main docu¬ 
ments of conflict in North Africa (see Hugo Koch, op. cit., pp. 79 ff.). 

67 Ep. 55.24; 48 and 59.13; 60.3. The question in De Unit. 4 ( Hanc 
ecclesiam unitatem qui non tenet tenere se fidem credit?) was not rhetorical 
but real. 

08 Ep. 71.1 and 74.4 The North African church was jeopardized by two 
views on baptism (Ep. 73.2; 74.4). 

50 Ep. 73.21 and De Unit. 19 ff. These are incredible sentences, in view of 
Mardonite (Eus., HJE. IV.15.46; Act. Pion. 21) and Ludan's (Eus., HJE. 
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martyrdom of a heretic, was an outcry of fear in those emotional 
regions where the logic of theology and exegesis has nothing 
more to say. Cyprian’s famous phrase that one cannot have God 
as Father without having the Church as mother—meaning, of 
course, his ekklesia as he understood it—was not true, not just 
from the Protestant but from the Catholic viewpoint as well 
in which the denial of the fatherhood of God would have 
abandoned Christian theology to total Gnostic dualism. 00 No 
patristic theology denied that God was the Father of mankind, 
no matter what mankind did, and hence Cyprian’s oft quoted 
statement was wrong. Again, it was a product of fear, polemic, 
emotional, unguarded, the fear of seeing the church divided and, 
through such division, of jeopardizing his people’s salvation and 
his own soul. 

This plea for the unity of the church must be understood in 
the third-century context. It would be tragic to make it into a 
textbook for an ecclesiastical position which could produce at 
most confusion and arrogance. Cyprian’s quest shows that unity 
was not something that existed but something the church hoped 
and prayed for. It must be seen between the third-century 
plurality of Christianity with its schisms and heresies, and the 
fourth-century development at Nicaea. Between these two, 
Cyprian's treatise on the unity of the church, and his other 
statements on the unity of faith, were pamphlets of hope and of 
promise, opposing and defying the harsh reality of the historical 
church. If Cyprian’s deep-felt longing for unity was never ful¬ 
filled in the subsequent history of the church, it was not his fault. 

b) The difference between a theology of unity and the fact 
of disunity is reflected as we examine the ecclesiological contribu¬ 
tions of Cyprian's argument for unity. Salus extra ecclesiam non 
est. . . . Outside which church is there no salvation? What does 

IX.6.3) martyrdoms. The church did not refrain from the cheapest kind of 
threat, as in the story about the punishment of children (De Laps. 26). 
Because no theological accusation was possible (against the Novatians, for 
instance, Ep. 55.24 ff.), the defense against schism was either emotional 
(as in De Laps. 26) or political (Ep. 55.24). 

80 Iren., Adv. Haer. III.11.5; Theoph., An Aut. 1.4; Orig., Comm. Joh. 
1.6 /35/, following I Cor. 8:6; Eph. 3:14; Matt. 6:26. 
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the terminology of the church mean for the unity of the church? 
The vocabulary of Cyprian was rich and embraced various cur¬ 
rents of the primitive Christian tradition. The church is one, 
as rays radiate in many directions from a single source. She is 
the ark carrying to salvation those who will not perish, the 
mother who nourishes all her children. But she is also the bride 
of the heavenly bridegroom and the dove in all her purity. The 
unity of the church is the unity in Christ, the unity of a body 
(corpus), just as the primitive church of the twelve was one 
around Christ, with Peter symbolizing this unity, as primus 
inter pares.* 1 

As we begin to analyze these metaphors for unity, it becomes 
evident how difficult the patristic case for unity actually was. We 
found side by side a number of images all apparently pointing 
toward the unity of the church: 

Mother Body Bride 

Ark Rays Twelve Dove 

I would see in these metaphors the basic imagery in the doctrine 
of the church in the third century. In regard to the unity 
of the church, their tension first appears when we begin in 
the center of our list The unity of a body and the unity of 
the twelve are two quite different things. When Paul borrowed 
the Stoic phrase "body,” he could never have meant an organic 
unity. If he had, he would not only have misemployed the term 
“body” in regard to a group of persons, but he would also have 
misrepresented the apostolic age with its sharp conflicts. No 
community of people is ever the organic unity of the body. If 
it were, we would no longer be dealing with human beings, with 
apostles, standing beside one another in their individualities 
(Gal. 2; Acts 15). When the church spoke about the unity of 
a corpus it was dealing with a different type of unity than when 
it spoke about the unity of the twelve. 62 

91 The body in De Laps. 15 and De Unit. 4; the dove in De Unit. 4 and 
9; the sponsa in De Unit. 6 and Ep. 69; the mater in Ep. 15.2; 59.13 (cf. also 
De Hab . Virg . 3, De Laps . 2) ; the ark in De Unit. 6; the boat in Ep. 59.6 
head and rays, as well as the parallel to the apostles, in De Unit. 4 and 5. 

03 De Unit. 4 and Ep. 59.5 vs. De Unit. 5 and Ep. 69.6. This is not merely 
a matter of “lacunes” (A. d'Alfcs, Le thiologie de Saint Cyprien [Paris, 1922]. 
p. 209) but of basic contradictions in Cyprian's ecclesiology. 
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The image of the body was juxtaposed to the image of the 
rays . Obviously, the organic notion of a body was conceived of 
differently in the picture of the rays. Here we find well expressed 
the relation between the Christian and Christ, the individual and 
the sun; the spreading of the rays in all directions symbolized 
the richness of the church with her manifold gifts and individuals. 
Also, this was an excellent metaphor for the worldwide catholicity 
of the church. But Cyprian's interest was not, of course, in the 
relationship between the Christian and Christ—which could be 
understood atomistically and mystically—but in an earthly con¬ 
gregation, with obedience and direct unity. The church as a 
body, as the rays of the sun, and as twelve persons represented 
three different kinds, perhaps even degrees, of unity. What kind 
of unity did the third century mean? 63 

While it would be possible to reconcile these terms, the con¬ 
flicts really start with the following considerations. We find the 
mother, meaning the church as nurturing the converts in the 
early missionary situation and as offering the security of salvation 
in the sacramental and communal life; and we have the ark, 
designating not the quality of growth but the church as the only 
possible ship of salvation for those who enjoy that security. These 
two metaphors could be used side by side to emphasize the 
necessity of the ekklesia in the process of salvation. But the 
bride and the dove designated something quite different—not the 
motherhood of the church but her purity. The bride was called 
and made pure by the bridegroom. The dove signified the church 
as the recipient and bearer of Christ's purity. These two meta¬ 
phors severely limit the first two, and vice versa. Does the ark 
nourish a traitor in its bosom? If the ark does, then the church 
is no longer the bride. If the ark does not, then the church is 
no longer the mother. The unity of the mother and the unity of 
the bride are two completely different types of unity. One cannot 

« 8 De Unit. 5 vs. Ep. 70.3; Ep. 69.2. North Africa was anything but the 
"seamless robe of Christ” (De Unit. 7), hence the sentence that "the church 
is one" (Ep. 69.2) was not dealing with the reality of unity but with a unity 
that was hoped for, as promise, polemic, or plea. 
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have the first and the second and combine the two, and still 
come out with an ecdesiology. 64 

It was the history of North Africa that proved this, a millen¬ 
nium before the rise of the conflicting ecclesiologies of Protes¬ 
tantism. If Cyprian and other early patristic texts could be 
quoted and used by both Catholics and Donatists in North Africa 
—just as early patristic texts are quoted to support various posi¬ 
tions in Eastern and Western Catholicism and in all of Protes¬ 
tantism—then this was rooted in the complexity of the church 
itself. If it seems incredible to the contemporary theologian not 
to find a more sophisticated distinction between the various 
images in these centuries, we must emphasize the transitional 
character of theological language. Out of the broad and rich 
tradition of the early church came a whole stream of language 
(and of reality behind it), and Cyprian used these various 
traditions without realizing their inner incongruence. 

What we find in Cyprian and throughout the period under 
investigation is the absence of anything like an “ecdesiology.” 65 
There is no doctrine of the church in this period. There are, 
instead, biblical and early patristic metaphors which are employed 
for paragraph after paragraph to throw light on certain promises 
of the Christian community, all containing unresolved tensions. 
The “ecdesiology” of Cyprian was in reality the North-African 
springboard to schism. Out of this unbearable tension between 
different images and hence characteristics of the church, from 
purity to catholicity and from individual to corporate unity, 
rose Cyprian's passionate search for unity in Christ. 

Cyprian wrote a moving passage on the unity of the sacrament 
in the heavenly bread, i.e., Christ in whom we may know that 

** The enemy has crept into the church (De Unit. 1) but this church is the 
bride of Christ, unable to commit adultery (De Unit. 6). These two state¬ 
ments are incompatible; they mean the church of North Africa is tom by 
schism but ought to be one. Cf. Ep. 71.1 with 74.1-2. 

fl5 Hans von Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt., p. 307. Just as the attitude 
in regard to persecution changed (Hugo Koch, op. cit., pp. 260 ff.), so the 
polemic changed, using different images, such as the dove (Ep. 69.2), or the 
spouse (Ep. 74.6). The Anti-Christ at times was in the present (Ep. 69.1), 
at times in the future (Ep. 58.7). 
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there is one body. 66 The community which breaks the bread 
partakes in unity. Here was expressed the heart of the scandal in 
all Christian disunity, the broken altar, as well as the hope for 
unity, the one table under the one Lord. But who broke the unity 
of the bread and of the table in Cyprian’s North Africa before, 
during, and after the persecution? Certainly not the heretics who 
were already separated. The controversies of Novatus and Felicis- 
simus occurred in the midst of Cyprian’s own church; and the 
fatal split sixty years after his death was not the deed of 
Novatian and Montanus but of his own church. 67 The promise 
of sacramental unity in Cyprian must be seen in the context of 
his church in which this unity, which had never existed before 
his time, was constantly threatened. Between the disunity of the 
past and the threat of the future, Cyprian called for the unity 
of the church. 

c) Salus extra ecclesiam non est. Cyprian did not deal with a 
hypostatic ekklesia or with a corpus mysticum in which it would 
not be difficult to construct some metaphysical unity but with 
a political, communal body on earth. Hence the problem of unity, 
as a communal and political problem, inevitably became a prob¬ 
lem of authority. From a distance, Cyprian’s case for authority 
in the church seems clear. Ubi episcopus ibi ecclesia —his is the 
stance of Ignatius, that the church is where the bishop is. 
“Whoever is not with the bishop is not with the church.” It is 
the bishop who guarantees, manifests, and lives the unity of the 
church, but not any one bishop, not a bishop above other 
bishops, but the totality of bishops as a collegiate episcopal unity. 
The church is where the bishops assemble. 68 This was Cyprian’s 
well-known episcopal theory about which a great deal has been 
written. We mean to show that such pre-Nicene episcopal author¬ 
ity did not produce the actual unity of the church because two 
types of authority ran counter to each other. 

68 Ep. 69.6; cf. 63.13. 

07 Ep. 59.9 ff., despite 67.8. Bishop stood against bishop in his own province 
(44.3; 55.24), a prelude to the Donatist schism (Aug., Brev. Coll. III. 14.26; 
Opt., De Schism. Don. 1.19-20). 

88 De Unit. 4; Ep. 66.8; cf. M. Bdvcnot, “A Bishop is Responsible to God 
Alone,” Rev. de Sc. Rel. XXXIX/XL (1951-52), pp. 397 ff. 
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The authority on which the bishop ruled originated in the 
late classical understanding of power. As in the Roman adminis¬ 
tration, the bishop was the ruler. When Cyprian was annoyed 
that people dared to write him on ecclesiastical matters, it was 
a natural expression of Roman rule. You may plead to, or defend 
yourself before, a tribunal, but you do not share the making of 
decisions. 69 The ecclesiastical authority of the bishop was that 
of imperial Rome. One must be careful not to blame the early 
church for such authority. When Eusebius wrote against democ¬ 
racy, that vulgar form of government, the Greek city states had 
been dead for centuries, and even under Augustus, as Tacitus 
wrote, people hardly remembered the republic. 70 A nondespotic 
form of government was a thing of the distant past. The 
hierarchical authority was the result of the whole political life 
in the empire, and the church had no other example around her. 
However, we cannot understand Cyprian's plea for unity apart 
from late classical concepts of authority. 

It is even more remarkable, then, that in the Cyprianic episco¬ 
pate a second stratum appeared. One would have expected 
Christian authority to follow Roman authority which pyramided 
to one ruler at the top, through the leaders of the provinces 
to the sole leader of the church. During the third century, the 
practice of the church did follow Rome and created such metro¬ 
politan sees as Alexandria and Antioch. But in the episcopal 
theory of Cyprian, remarkably enough, this was not expressed. 
Peter had no governing authority; instead, he symbolized the 
unity of the episcopate. All the bishops were on equal terms. 71 
Here we find suddenly a theory that differed both from the con¬ 
cept of authority in imperial Rome and from the obvious 
development in the church in which the leaders of the great 
sees increasingly played a key role. 

00 Ep . 39.1; 59.5; 4.4; 33.1. Test 3.85. Much material in Ham von Campen- 
hausen, op. cit, pp. 297 ff. 

™Eus., Laus Const 3; HE. VII.23.4; cf. Tac., Ann. 1.3; Cypr., Ep. 66.1, 
Peterson, op. cit, pp. 75 ff. and 139 ff. 

71 Ep. 66.8; 71.3; De Unit . 4. Cf. Jean-Paul Brisson, op. cit, p. 77; and 
Henry Chadwick, The Circle and the Ellipse; Rival Concepts of Authority 
in the Early Church (Oxford: Clarendon, 1959). On the metropolitan de¬ 
velopment, see Hamack, op. cit, I, 477. 
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This means that in Cyprian’s theory of unity a hierarchical 
stratum of authority was paralleled by a horizontal one. It was 
significant for the future of ecclesiastical rule that the latter was 
limited to episcopal rule, thereby establishing an aristocratic, 
senatorial exclusion of the laity. The reasons for this lay both in 
the inconceivability of accepting the laity in the despotic sphere 
of imperial Rome and in the mixture between security and 
authority in the priestly concept of salvation, in which the 
security of the believer demanded an authoritarian type of 
bishop. Nevertheless, the presence, though limited, of the 
horizontal line parallel to the hierarchical one was an important 
remnant of the primitive church where churches stood side by 
side and did not follow a path toward central authority .’ 2 
This horizontal level could not bring about the unity of the 
church precisely because it was incompatible with the imperial 
understanding of a pyramidal hierarchy. 

The first result of the dual authority was the Donatist schism. 
When the bishop of Carthage, Majorinus, died in Rome, the 
election of Caecilian was undertaken before the Numidian 
bishops arrived. They were obviously playing the Roman game: 
“We are the rulers in North Africa and we have the right to con¬ 
secrate whom we want.” This was the way a Roman governor 
would have acted in times of crisis . 78 But Numidia did not bow 
and did not play the Roman game. And thus the church of 
North Africa was split for good. The horizontal authority of the 
Numidian episcopate was irreconcilable with the attitude of 
Carthage. It is symptomatic that in the century-old struggle be¬ 
tween Catholics and Donatists the bishops of Carthage never 
admitted to any mistake. They simply took it for granted that 
they were right. And so the church was split. Dual authority did 
not work. 

An essential, and at the same time disastrous, development lay 
in the second step begun during the Donatist battle. The em¬ 
peror interfered. This was the incipient break of the whole 

” Cod. Theod. XVI.11.1. 

« Opt., De Schism. Don. 1.18; Aug., Breu. Coll. III.16.29; C. Fulg. 26. For 
the power of the governor in the late empire, see A. H. M. Jones, The Greek 
City (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940), p. 134. 
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Cyprianic concept of the church. Just as an emperor thought of 
senate and tribunes as, at best, stage settings for melodramatic 
appearances, Constantine, who dared to call himself "bishop of 
the external realm," 7 * never regarded the episcopal college as 
a horizontal authority. He was the unity of the church, if there 
was one. The imperial authority of Constantine had less and 
less to do with the pre-Nicene, let alone with any biblical, under¬ 
standing of leadership. It was, instead, the adoption of an 
oriental autocracy in the realm of religion, albeit disguised by a 
nice set of pious phrases. Constantine had no bishop beside him¬ 
self. Nicaea was his work and, from his viewpoint, a political 
assembly of unification. This was a repudiation of the pre- 
Nicene episcopate . 75 

However, horizontal authority existed on the episcopal level 
throughout the Constantinian era. The decisions of Nicaea were 
only in part (though in the crucial dogmatic part) due to pres¬ 
sure from the emperor while in other matters the bishops had 
their say. Throughout the century the Constantinian type of 
authority was never total but was in conflict with the pre-Nicene 
collegiate responsibility of the bishops. In major decisions the 
church had to follow the emperor; but in the concrete life of 
the church as well as in synods, the church preserved some free¬ 
dom . 76 

The third development again followed the authoritarian struc¬ 
ture of the empire by establishing metropolitan sees that ended, 
in the twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon, in the primacy of two 
patriarchical powers, Rome and Constantinople. This was again 
a reversal of the pre-Nicene system and especially of the Cyprianic 

74 Eus., V.C. 4.24, the understatement of the century. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
op. cit., pp. 204 ff., S. L. Greenslade, op. cit., pp. 12-13 and William Seston, 
“Constantine as ‘Bishop/ ” Joum. of Rom. Stud. XXXVII (1947), 130 ff. 

7B Athan., De Dear. 33; Norman H. Baynes, op. cit., p. 19 and Hendrik 
Berkhof, op. cit., p. 75. How much this use of religion as “sanction of 
despotic power" (M. Rostovtzeff, Rome, p. 298) failed can be seen in his sons; 
see Pierre Batiffol, La paix Constantinienne et le catholicisme (Paris, 1929), 
pp. 445 ff. 

70 Cf. the history of the councils which were partly slavishly dependent 
upon imperial leadership and sometimes independent from it, as, e.g., in 
the Canons of Sardica, Can. 4 and 5 vs. 8 and 9 vs. 18 and 20; cf. Carl 
Hefele, op. cit., pp. 533 ff. 
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episcopate. According to Cyprian, Christ spoke about giving the 
keys to Peter not to establish a hierarchy but to emphasize the 
unity of the church. No bishop set himself over the others, and 
the see of Peter was the representation of Christian unity. This 
courageous exegesis of pre-Nicene authority lost out and, in¬ 
stead, the authority of the empire, centered in the city and 
above all in the old Rome and the new, created an increasing 
number of hierarchical structures which evolved in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. 77 The final situation of two powers, in Roman and Eastern 
Catholicism, was the last step in the adaptation of secular, im¬ 
perial authority. 

Yet even in this case the limited horizontal authority of the 
episcopate persisted. The independence of the bishops, despite 
all authority from above, continued, sometimes even under dif¬ 
ficulties. There was always a tension between the main sees 
and the other bishops, from the time of Athanasius to that of 
Augustine. 78 The struggles between patriarchs and bishops and 
between popes and bishops were due to a survival of the old 
Christian leadership that was not willing to submit fully to the 
imperial understanding of authority. The dynamics of the laity 
found other outlets, above all in the lay order of Benedict and in 
the various monastic and anchorite movements. The authority 
of the church was too deeply classical, i.e., late-classical, to accept 
the leadership of the nonclerical believer. 

Such was Cyprian’s case for the unity of the Christian church. 
It was born of hope and fear, and in its transitional nature be¬ 
tween the biblical early Christian church and the Nicene church 
it was a fleeting expression of Christian unity. Recently we 
celebrated the seventeen hundredth anniversary of his martyrdom 
on September 14, 258. The Christian church has never been one 
since then, either in antiquity, with the fourth-century schisms 
and the deep cleavage between Rome and Constantinople; or in 
Eastern Christianity, with many churches independent of Byzan¬ 
tium; or in the West, where the Catholic church did not follow 

77 Compare the Cyprianic concept of authority (C.S.E.L. III.1.436) with 
the famous 28th canon of Chalcedon. 

78 Nic., Can. 4; Socr., H.E. 1.8-9; Theod., HJE. 1.7-8. 
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the Protestant Reformation, and where this Reformation itself 
ended in offshoots. The autocratic unity of Nicaea was never 
able to create a united Christendom. But Cyprian’s plea, not for 
some nebulous Gnostic aeon devoid of relevance but for a 
concrete unity, a plea despite and against things as they actually 
are, a protest against the scandal of disunity, remains. And 
it is even more remarkable that in our age this protest and this 
plea have been heard again with new urgency. This is the 
greatest tribute we could pay to the martyr who sought in vain 
the unity of Catholicism. 

4. Like Cyprian, the twentieth century is searching for the 
unity of the Christian church. What began with the students of 
the world and the missions continued into the great ecumenical 
assemblies and, in an amazing development, the Orthodox 
churches and even the Roman Catholic Church have begun to be 
concerned about the unity of faith. In this new ecumenical con¬ 
sciousness it is essential to make clear where the unity of early 
Christianity really lay. We shall outline this unity in these final 
pages. 

a) The early churches had a common origin. Under the first 
Roman emperor, Jesus of Nazareth was born, lived, and died in 
Galilee and Judea, and his disciples celebrated his resurrection 
on Easter Day. As every creed in the early church made clear 
beyond suspicion, the historical and theological origin, cause, 
and raison d'etre of Christianity was Jesus, the Christ. The 
Christian churches were one because they existed only and solely 
because of this fact. All the great controversies, from Valentinus 
to Arius and down to Nestorius, were controversies about Jesus 
Christ. There was no such thing as a "patristic creed”; there 
were numerous creeds showing the complexity of expressing the 
work and nature of the Christ. But the axis of every patristic 
creed was always Christ. 

This christocentric unity contained a new existential, emo¬ 
tional, and intellectual hope. There was what has been called 
"the experience of newness,” ™ or perhaps better, the dynamic 

70 Karl Prtimm, Christentum ats Neuheitserlebnis (Freiburg i.Br., 1939), 
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of newness . Whatever the concrete evaluations and results, the 
Christian churches kindled the fire of newness in ancient man. It 
was the promise of a new humanity—in Irenaeus’ phrase, re¬ 
capitulation, of salvation from the pessimistic predicament of 
life, and it was expressed in the various understandings of eternal 
life and the resurrection from the dead. The whole cycle from 
forgiveness to eternal salvation contained the proclamation of 
newness; despite all ramifications, Christianity was one in pro¬ 
pounding and living the hope of newness. 

The content of such newness in Christ was understood through¬ 
out the patristic age as biblical content. From the outset Pauline 
writings and other letters were collected, gospels were written 
and preserved, and finally a canon was established that was set 
apart from other early patristic writings. In addition the Old 
Testament was preserved as Holy Scripture. This process of 
canonization, finished only in the fourth century, and, even 
more, the presence of both Testaments as canonical writ pre¬ 
sented immense tensions, and the complexity of scripture was 
felt even in minute theological debates. Nevertheless, there was a 
unity of the church in the presence of scripture. 

The newness had a communal dimension, and this dimension 
was both one of the past and one of the present. The Christian 
was born into a Christian tradition, and this tradition was always 
that of a community. No Christian could have dreamed up his 
faith or even his existence; instead he was tied historically to the 
apostolic age. As expression of this tie, the churches preserved 
the regula fidei , a rule of faith which differed from place to 
place. But the fact of the tradition (as contrasted with any time¬ 
less individualism) was a sign of unity. And so was the present. 
The Christian belonged to a community. Faith was horizontal 
faith and not merely speculation, and the dynamic of newness 
occurred in a congregation of people. We find movements where 
it was only partially accepted, e.g., among the Egyptian hermits. 
Yet even they, in their pastoral functions which they fulfilled at 
times and in their liturgical and ascetic lives, did partake to some 
degree in the life of a widespread Christian community. That 
Christian faith was tied to a community was a sign of the unity 
of early Christian life. 
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Within this communal life there were baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, both going back to the early church, and gradually a 
number of other sacraments developed. Whatever the under¬ 
standing of the sacraments and whatever their number—which 
varied widely—the communal faith developed external forms of 
its promise. “Take and eat.” The churches were one in following 
the apostles in taking and eating. And within the communal life 
there was unity in the quest for a structure for the community. 
Again, the forms vary; from the fluctuating openness in the 
primitive church, with different types of leadership side by side, 
to the establishment of the episcopal office in the second century, 
to the final fixation of the powers in Constantinople and Rome, 
the forms of authority were manifold. But the church was one in 
structuring its community. The essential patristic form was the 
bishop, but a second form was created in the abbot of the 
monastery. That the forms of authority were so deeply influenced 
by late classical forms of authority was an expression of the unity 
of the church. 

And, finally, the newness created a unity of worship. Not that 
there was any unity at all in the forms of worship. But worship 
as such existed, the praise and adoration of Christ, the liturgy of 
the Easter festival, even though the date of this festival was dis¬ 
puted for centuries. To be a Christian meant to sing a new song 
to the savior of mankind, and the Easter liturgy was a splendid 
setting for this song. The early church began to build an enclo¬ 
sure for this liturgy, from the primitive house churches to the 
splendor of Ravenna's basilicas. Here, too, was the unity of 
Christianity. 

b) It is along these lines that we must speak about the unity 
of the early church. Further we cannot go. As soon as we go 
further, we must change our approach. What we have presented 
first was the broad unity of the Christian movement, as it was 
sowed in the time of Augustus and brought fruit in the following 
centuries. To some this unity is so broad as to be meaningless, 
and what we included within it is what created the schisms and 
heresies of the churches. If we wanted to speak about a more 
specific and precise unity, we would have to approach the patristic 
church differently. 
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Defined more specifically, there was no such thing as “the 
unity” of the patristic church. There was, instead, a different 
type of unity in the different centuries of the early church. The 
unity of the first century was certainly not the unity that existed 
under Constantine. Theologians like Barnabas and Ignatius 
would not have been possible in the fourth century, and nu¬ 
merous New Testament passages would have been eliminated 
in 451 if this had been permissible. There was a biblical unity 
in closeness to the risen Christ that fully lacked the requirements 
of the Nicene church; there was a second-century unity in the 
Christian turmoil of apologetic and anti-Gnostic Christianity; 
there was a third-century unity in the search for the oneness of the 
church; and there was a Constantinian unity dominated by the 
authoritarian concepts of the late Empire and the council of 
Nicaea. Every one of these unities was different from the others, 
and it is a grave error to make any one of them into “the patristic 
unity” of the church. 

In every one of these types of unity, the attitude to Scripture 
was different from the preceding one, as was the amount and 
structure of authority, not to speak of the theological develop¬ 
ment from one type of unity to the next. But what differed 
most of all was the external unity in distinction from a general 
awareness of unity. The second century had no inkling of an 
imperial unity in the Constantinian sense. There were exchanges, 
letters, communication with, and even admiration for, other 
churches; but the unity of the second century was that of a 
common origin and a common task. What was accepted as unity 
in the times of Ignatius and Irenaeus would never have been 
satisfactory after Nicaea. This is not necessarily a condemnation 
of Nicaea since the quest for unity was an authentic development 
of Christian faith. But it shows that unity itself was a versatile 
phenomenon, and unless this is understood, the history of the 
patristic church with its exciting growth is misinterpreted. 

If the unity of the church changed from century to century, 
it was due to the double process which is observable throughout 
these centuries. There was a movement of history that made 
Christianity branch out constantly into new territories, into new 
languages and also into different strata of the populace, into new 
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thought forms and artistic patterns. The early church constantly 
branched out, from its primitive beginnings into worldwide 
churches, large theological and philosophical systems, and the 
great communal achievements in liturgy, ethics, and art. But at 
the same time a countermovement existed to preserve the status 
quo and to sift out what was wrong. Over against the ramifying 
trends, theology sought to eliminate error, and the churches 
endeavored to discipline the new humanity. To broaden and to 
narrow was the dialectic movement of history, as can be studied 
in the realm of theology as well as in connection with baptism, 
penance, and sanctification. It is in this dual movement, leading 
from the Bible to anti-Gnosticism, to Cyprian’s search for unity, 
and above all to the Nicene church, that we comprehend the tran¬ 
sitory character of “unity." 

c) In order to come to grips with the real problem of Chris¬ 
tian unity, we must approach the oneness of the church quite 
differently. The Christian churches all shared the struggle for 
truth. From the first council in Jerusalem to Cyprian’s synods 
and down to Chalcedon, the entire early church was involved 
in these questions: what is the truth, who is Christ, and where 
is the church? Compare this with pagan cults. For centuries Rome 
had celebrated the Lupercalia on the Palatine Hill. It had begun 
to die out, it was revived in the second century, and finally it was 
forgotten. During the whole of Rome’s history the temple and 
the palace of the Vestal Virgins stood close to the Via Sacra. 
There the flame burned as the eternal symbol of the hearth, and 
the famous priestesses played their role in public life. In crass 
distinction to these cults, the Christian faith was a history of 
violent turmoil, of excommunication and schism, of creed and 
countercreed. In contrast to pagan liturgy, Christianity was 
united in its unrest, its search for authentic response. 

Response was the common denominator. It took different 
forms, with the ethical quest of the West and the metaphysical 
quest in the East. But response was the common attempt to re¬ 
phrase the message, to translate it into the idiom of Carthage and 
Antioch. Response meant schism because every act of response 
was an act of courage, from the Montanist prophecy to the 
monastic orders. But in the act of response, with its diverse fruits 
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and results, the churches, the Christians were one. Patristic 
Christianity did not settle down and become a Lupercalian cult. 
It was alive, and this vitality marks one of its unities. 

If the churches were one in quest and response, they were also 
one in sharing the hazard of Christian faith. Christianity was one 
in its common guilt. The history of the church, as we have seen, 
was often a painful history, with unredeemed bishops and less- 
redeemed laymen. The Constantinian age augmented the guilt 
by several degrees. But it was not merely the guilt, it was com¬ 
mon humanity which the early church shared. We have seen 
that all idealization of the early church is nothing but historical 
docetism that paints angels where there were human beings. 
Origen, Cyprian, Constantine, Athanasius, together with their 
servants and followers, were the humanity for whose sake the 
work of incarnation and salvation had come. Christ became man 
for Caecilian, for Purpurius of Limata, for Arius, and for 
Eusebius. The unity of the church lay in the union of the 
promise and the man to whom the promise was made, both 
contained in the same ekklesia. The early church was one in 
living the humanity of faith, and this was at times a wonderful 
humanity and at many other times, despite all talk of deification, 
a treacherous humanity. 

The unity of the church lay also in its failures. Risk often 
leads to failure, and the early church demonstrated this many 
times. Behind such risk and such failure lay the dialectic of faith, 
with all the different aspects we have seen: Old Testament and 
New Testament, creation and redemption, baptism and penance, 
church and world—the dialectic arising from the biblical fact 
that the Christian was sent into the world and yet was of another 
world. The patristic church was one because it could not escape 
from that dialectic, despite all the Anchorites and all the Con¬ 
stantinian politicians. Therefore it had to seek, and all its guilt 
and its anathemas do not wipe out the fact that it sought. 

d) The "unity” of the early church is a chameleonlike term. 
We can define it no better than we can define freedom or crea¬ 
tivity. Whenever we elaborate some concrete unity it vanishes 
out of our hands. This was so with the political unity of the 
church, with its intellectual unity, with the unity of praise and 
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adoration. The vague concept of “one church” can only be ap¬ 
plied in a broad sense, from a distance where precision has no 
value. Because for the early church precision of creed and action 
did have meaning, its history is at odds with any definition of 
“unity.” 

One is tempted to postulate instead an “invisible unity.” 
And indeed, there is a certain justification for such a concept. 
We stated that in the pre-Nicene church the relation between 
heresy and orthodoxy differed from that which prevailed after 
Nicaea, and as a result we could see in the mutual conflicts and 
relations aspects of a larger Christian unity. The heretic was part 
of the one speculative evolution of faith, Origen as well as 
Arius and Athanasius, and thus the invisible unity of the early 
church comprised both the right and the wrong faith. In the 
same way one could postulate that despite the anathemas de¬ 
posited on their respective altars, the two medieval poles, Rome 
and Constantinople, were part of a larger unity of Christianity. 
Despite all the breaches between them, the divided brethren were 
still brethren. 

Nevertheless, the term “unity,” thus used, has become extreme¬ 
ly loose. All the postulations about a metaphysical unity of the 
church do not efface the fact that within such unity, whatever 
it was* there was uncompromising discord. In all precise analysis 
we did not find that unity. To use the term “invisible church”— 
which would be the result of such invisible unity—is, therefore, 
not an option for us, at least not a meaningful one. There was the 
coincidentia oppositorum, the kinship and even coincidence of 
the extreme antipodes of history; but such coincidentia were not 
to be found in some superterrestrial church, or, if so, history 
surely showed no traces of it. For the sake of historical honesty 
it would be of much greater help to separate this coincidence of 
opposites from the construct of an invisible church. 

Only then do we gain access to the concept of unity. The early 
church did not possess a concrete unity. Instead, its unity was of 
an eschatological character. The early church sought it, as it was 
promised to her in the words of the Gospel of John. The com¬ 
munity of faith is one in its fulfillment. The concrete achieve¬ 
ments of such unity are certainly no longer valid in globo, 
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because they were established on a basis of authority that be¬ 
longed to the empire of Diocletian and not to the New Testa¬ 
ment or to the modern world. The patristic church, promised 
such eschatological unity in the future, did, however, experience 
moments of that unity. Perhaps the greatest moments occurred 
in the life and work of the great Basil who devoted his episcopate 
to reconciling rival bishops. These moments were fleeting, and 
since they were always bought with a great price, unity was im¬ 
mediately lost again. Unity was not the possession of the church 
but was given to her, to councils as well as to individuals. 

This view of early Christian unity receives pertinent meaning 
for the contemporary state of the church. Protestants, Anglicans, 
Orthodox, and Roman Catholics alike are frequently tempted to 
see the oneness of Christianity in one—and one specific—period 
of the past, be it the first, the third, or the fourth century. The 
ecumenical discussions are thus reduced to the question: are you 
willing to return to “my century”? Such a claim portrays a fateful 
misunderstanding of the early church. Since the history of 
patristic Christianity was the history of broken altars—broken 
externally or internally, consciously or unconsciously—and since 
the nature of Christianity compelled Christians to seek for unity 
again and again, both oneness and split appear differently in 
each century. The question for our age is not to which type of 
the past can we return. The question is rather: wherein lies the 
explicit and wherein lies the implicit disunity of Christianity 
today and where lie the promises and chances of unity for this 
century? When the churches begin to understand the eschato¬ 
logical character of unity, as exhibited by the cycle of attempts 
and failures from Irenaeus to Cyprian to Constantine and Theo¬ 
dosius, they become free to seek for new forms of Christian 
unitas, a unity which is not in our present nor in our possession 
but which is promised to us, within the scope of our century, 
from the Christian message. The early church was not one. But 
the more it became conscious of its disunity, the more it struggled 
to find a form of oneness. 

We have traced the ambiguity of man and his acts and the 
complexities of Christian thought. One cannot summarize what 
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is ambiguous and complex. The community of faith was also 
the community of disbelief, and we must let it stand just like 
that, in its grace and in its fall. This book cannot have a sum¬ 
mary because only the history itself is its summary. And because 
the history of the early church was so full of the quest for 
authentic faith and for the authentic community of faith, the 
results of historical encounter lead to our own search. The result 
of the reenactment is the future. 

However, there is one element in the complexity of the rising 
church which we want to emphasize once more, namely, the 
amazing charismatic dynamic of its history. What we have traced 
was a vivid story. We do not know why at certain points of 
history life broke in while at others it did not. It is much easier 
to describe and dissect the negative aspect of history and to 
speculate about the reasons for decay or failure. Yet, at its heart 
we can trace the constant presence of a charismatic response 
and give it the praise it deserves. 

Charisma appears in irregular and yet constant patterns. 
Charisma was the constant force of newness, that element of his¬ 
tory, independent, irresponsible, even disruptive, which broke 
into the life of Christianity through individuals or councils. 
Charisma was the freedom to live the Christian faith in relevance 
and newness with, or despite, the establishment. Charisma was 
the voice of God, whether it called itself so or not, the call to a 
church that was settling down, a call that did not permit the 
Christians to stagnate. 

We do not know why it arose. That is exactly the secret of its 
nature. We can often speculate about the denial of the charisma 
but we cannot explain its origin or its intensity. The secret of the 
charisma was tied to the secret of the history of salvation itself; it 
is neither man's duty nor his privilege to decipher why the time 
is fulfilled here and not yet fulfilled there. Sociology and psychol- 
ogy, just like theology and ecclesiology, at best lead to a con¬ 
cealed door. The decisive events of history, in their origins, are 
beyond our control. 

Whenever the Christian charisma broke into history, it upset 
the Christian status quo. Charisma is an eristic force. It was 
so with Montanism, and it was so with each new theology from 
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Origen to Cyril. But it was so, too, with each new practice of 
discipline, from Callixtus of Rome to Donatus the Great. 
Charisma was an attack on the present. This charismatic attack 
could take different forms: there was the charisma of the mind, 
the freedom to understand and to give new language to the salva¬ 
tion in Christ. And there was the charisma of the community 
which opened the church for the relevance of ethics. These 
charismatic revolts and creativities led to antagonism: Cyprian 
versus Origen, Arius versus Athanasius. 

This is the strange thing about the rise of Christianity. The 
Lupercalia had continued for a thousand years and so had the 
cult of the Vesta in the Forum. It did not know the turmoil of 
the Christian history with one schism after another and every 
new thought repudiating the former. And yet people entered 
Christian sanctuaries in great numbers. No doubt many of them 
would have frequently preferred the timeless continuity of 
Vesta. But Vesta was dead and the church was not! The Christian 
church may have been split and demonic, but it was living: men 
became Christians because Vesta was dead and the faith in 
Christ was alive. 

They joined the church even though they feared the Christian 
charis ma. For, indeed, the charisma was a threat. There were so 
many false prophets; even the Didache knew how cautious one 
must be of false prophets and false apostles. Christians were 
dreadfully afraid of false prophecy—charisma that had no authen¬ 
ticity. The whole history of the early church was a desperate 
attempt to separate the authentic from the false. It may have 
failed but it tried most diligently. The church was frightened 
of the charismatic creativity in its midst. It was terrible to face 
the ambiguity of freedom if it could turn out to be demonic. 

And we can understand this. Charisma was the greatest threat 
to the unity of the church. Vesta and the Lupercalian cult did 
not have to cope with this dynamic that led Christianity to dis¬ 
cord and schism. Nothing more successfully destroyed utopian 
illusions about the unity of the church than the charisma, and 
Constantine shared here the feelings of many Christians when 
he became furious about the priests in Alexandria who did not 
understand this. And people still became Christians. They joined 
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the faith whose charisma they feared. Did they feel that it was 
this same charisma that had brought Christian faith to life to 
begin with? 

The charisma had no patterns. We cannot say that it was out¬ 
side the church, just as it was not tied to the church. The creative 
act, within the church and against the church, just came—this is 
the miracle of it. And it is even more of an enigma because 
many attempts to anathematize it, or at least to domesticate it, 
were frustrated. At times one part of the church was alive, at 
times another. There were individuals, there were councils and 
movements. The charisma created, and it destroyed, and often 
the Christians were so baffled that they did not know whether 
it opened the gates of heaven or the gates of hell. 

When the charisma ceased, the church died; but where the 
charisma created, there was freedom. 
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